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F. C. Green introduced Flaubert’s bizarre 
masterpiece of oriental splendour and cruelty 
as "a superb pageant. glo\\*ing with colour, 
alive with movement, clamorous with the 
shock and din of weapons, reeking with pun- 
gent perfumes and fetid odours. The focus of 
interest is not Salammbo but Carthage ; the 
real drama lies not in ^latho’s passion but in 
the fate of the city on the hill. Handled by a 
great artist like Flaubert, this conflict between 
Carthaginian and Barbarian becomes the 
theme of a mighty symphony whose orchestra- 
tion is wonderfully rich in colour and sonority\’ 
The splendours of description, however, 
were not realized without much patient docu- 
mentation and mining for facts. ‘With dogged, 
Benedictine perseverance he pursues his task.’ 
After mentioning the idea for a novel on 
Carthage in May 1857, by August of that year 
Flaubert had ‘ingurgitated a hundred volumes 
on Carthage and in a formight “eighteen tons 
of Cahen’s Bible”! He ripped the classics 
asunder for their militar>' lore and devoured 
curious forgotten tomes, treatises on the p\Ta- 
midal c>'press, on cookers', old armour, Arabian 
materia medica, on the costumes, cults, customs, 
architecture and perfumes of the .Ancients.’ 
Even at this stage Flaubert found it necessary 
to return to Africa, to the original site of 
Carthage — only to return to reshape his novel 
anew. T am demolishing eveiything. It w'as 
absurd! Imp>ossible! Fake!’ Thus by slow and 
painful degrees this fastidious craftsman raised 
the Carthage of histor>' and the Carthage of his 
owTi vivid imaginings, dreams of exotic beauty, 
apocal\-ptic visions stretching back to his boy- 
hood w'hen he had a vague desire to express 
them in an oriental tale. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The life of Gustave Flaubert is singularly lacking in thos^: 
spectacular crises, either of an emotional or material kind, 
which for no very clear reason are usually associated with 
the creation of great art. After all, whether a man’s life 
shall be dramatic or not rests very largely with himself, 
and Flaubert's attitude here can be summed up in his 
favourite dictum: La vie est bite. The simplists, who 
mankind conveniently divided into two categories, realists 
and idealists, have of course no difficulty in assigning 
Flaubert to the former. For them he is a pessimist, a 
fatalist, the man who rescued the French novel from the 
frenzied mysticism of the Romantics and planted it hrmlv 
on the solid road reading to Naturalism and truth. So 
Flaubert becomes for them par excellence, as the author of 
Madame Bovary, the novelist who gives us " the facts of 
life," that is, the ugliness of life, since, according to their 
curious creed, there are no beautiful " facts." How utterly 
false and one-sided is this conception of Flaubert will be 
ob\TOus to any one at all familiar with his Correspondence. 
There we discover another and strangely perplexing 
Flaubert, a man haunted by apocaK’ptic visions of beautv. 
to which he dared not abandon himself, lest by so doing he 
should compromise his austere ideal of artistic perfection, 
that ideal of complete impersonnalite which for him was the 
essence of great art. Flaubert thought life stupid because, 
so far as he could see, it did not evolve in obedience to any 
perceptible law. Even to regard it as tragic or comic 
would be to assume that human existence, like some 
stupendous drama, is staged and controlled by an unseen 
will. That Flaubert refused to admit, and if in Madame 
Bovary he was weak enough to cast his story of Emma’s 
life into a dramatic mould, he afterw'ards bitterly regretted 
this weak pandering to the public taste for le c6td vaudeville 
The business of the artist, Flaubert held, is not to drama- 
tize, to simplify life, but to interpret it. The artist is not 
a moralist; he is not required to conclude but only to express 
as perfectly as he can the inexplicable complexity of that 
experience we call living. The facts of life " are neither 
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good nor bad, beautiful nor ugly: they simply exist. What 
makes them beautiful or ugly is their expression, the form 
given to them by the artist; for all great art is beauty. 

To the casual observer there is nothing dramatic in the 
life of Flaubert. He was not even poor, since his father, 
a well-kno-wn doctor, left enough money to save his son 
those battles with poverty which are commonly supposed 
to lend a fine temper to the soul of an artist. If only for 
one reason it is fortunate that Flaubert was not called 
upon to test the truth of this popular belief. After some 
years spent at the lycee of Rouen he went to Paris in 1841 
to study law, which he detested. WTillst on a visit to his 
parents in 1843, the young man suffered the first attack 
of a nervous malady, most probably epilepsy, that was to 
shadow his whole life though it never clouded his lummous 
intelligence. He was then only twenty-two. Abandonmg 
all idea of proceeding to the bar, Flaubert now devoted 
himself exclusively to study and to the pursuit of art. On 
the death of his father and sister, he settled dov,Ti with his 
mother at Croisset, a little village on the Seine near his 
native town of Rouen. Often, however, he paid lengthy 
visits to Paris and on two occasions realized his youthful 
dream ot seeing the East. The publication, in 1857, of 
the first novel, Madame Bovary, brought unwelcorne 
notoriety, and he had to defend himseU against a stupid 
charge of immorality, though, as is well known, the Govern- 
ment was attacking, not Flaubert’s work but the Revue de 
Paris in which it was published. His triumphant acquittal 
made him famous and increased the circle of his literary 
friends. Gradually, to his intense chagrin, and thanks to 
his association with the Goncourts, Tourguenieff, Taine, 
Maupassant, and Zola, he found himself haded as the 
father of Realism, a paternity which he violently repu- 
diated, though many years were to elapse before his artistic 


creed was fully understood. 

His one love affair, the Uaison with that possessive 
blue-stocking, Madame Louise Colet, dragged along for 
some nine years, ending only in 1853. In no sense c^it 
be said to have contributed to the enrichment of Flaubert s 
art save perhaps to strengthen his already firm conviction 
that any human experience, if it is to be of value to 
artist must be subhmated and ruthlessly stripped of its 
subjective elements. This he tried to do with his love. 
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and it is scarcely surprising that Louise Colet, for whom 
love was an emotional cathartic, found it impossible to 
understand a man who, as he ingenuously explained, 
wanted to regard her as a " sublime hermaphrodite." He 
wrote: *' I should like to make you something quite excep- 
tional, neither friend nor mistress. That is too restricted, 
too exclusive. One does not love a friend enough and 
with a mistress one is too stupid. It is the intermediary 
term — the essence of these two sentiments interfused." 
Into these sublunary regions Madame Colet could not 
follow Flaubert. As for the latter, his great mistake was 
in ever imagining that she could. It took several years for 
him to realize her essential mediocrity, for she was not, as 
he fondly believed, a great artist and his intellectual peer. 
On the contrary she belonged to a category of women 
whom Flaubert abhorred, women who, to use his own words, 
" kiss sacred relics, weep at the moon, get delirious with 
tenderness when they see children, swoon at the theatre, 
and look pensive before the ocean." The inevitable mis- 
understandings arose; Louise was jealous; she nagged 
Flaubert; spied upon him, following him even into res- 
taurants. Her crowning indiscretion was to appear at 
Croisset where, in the presence of his mother, she made a 
scene. Flaubert, in a curt note, put an end to their 
relations. 

All this was disagreeable, sordid, no doubt, but not 
tragic. Flaubert had always felt that he was incapable of 
what is technically called a grande passion. He roared 
with laughter when Louise, true to type, vilified him in 
two tenth-rate novels. Now, at any rate, he could devote 
himself completely to his true mistress. Art. This was in 
1855. Madame Bovary was practically finished, and to 
his unspeakable relief, for the writing of it had been a 
long gehenna, the supreme sacrifice of Flaubert the 
Romantic to Flaubert the Artist. In his desk lay the first 
version of his Tentation de Saint- Antoine, written in 1849, 
which had alarmed his friends Bouillet and Du Camp by 
its frenzied lyricism. However, with Madame Bovary he 
had made complete amends for that indiscretion, for was 
not this book a perfect illustration of his doctrine of 
complete impassiveness in art? "There are in me" he 
once wrote, " two distinct fellows: one who loves gueulades 
lyricism, great eagle flights, the sonorous phrase, the peaks 
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of the idea; another who digs and burrows as far as he can 
into the truth, who likes to throw into relief the little fact 
as vdvidly as the big one, who would like to make you feel 
almost materially the things he reproduces/* Do you 
think/’ he asked in 1856 of Pichot, in reference to Madame 
Bovary, " do you think that this ignoble reality, the repro- 
duction of which disgusts 5'ou, does not turn my stomach 
as much as it does yours? If you knew me better you 
would realize that I execrate ordinary life. I have always 
personally avoided it as much as possible. But aesthetic- 
ally, this "once and only this once, I wanted to experience it 
thoroughly.” Clearly it was now the turn of the other 
Flaubert, "the l^ndcal Flaubert of the ” great eagle flights.** 

Ever since his boyhood he had been haunted by apoca- 
lyptic, coloured visions of exotic beauty, visions that he 
vaguely desired to express in an Oriental tale. In 1849, 
with his friend Maxime Du Camp, he had left to spend two 
years in Eg>T)t, Syria., and Greece, returning by way of 
Italy. This journey was to be of capital importance to 

the future author of Salammhd. 

Yet, strangely enough, in this Orient of reality, what 
impressed him most was not what his vivid imagination had 
already conjured up in the Orient of his dreams, not the 
changing, coloured pageant of its horizons, landscapes, and 
seas, but what Flaubert calls the " psj’-chological, human, 
and comic side,” the violent contrasts of ^auty and 
hideousness, the motley hues of the Eastern mind with its 
core of ” old, immutable, unswerving canaillerie/’ In 
Greece for the first time he glimpsed the true spirit of 
classic beauty, which hitherto he had seen only through 
the distorting glass of French neo-classic art. In true 
Classicism he found all the elements which had attracted 
him originally to the Romantics — violent passion, imagina- 
tion, immensity, realism— elements, moreover, which the 
Ancients contrived to weld into a form of perfect, plastic 
beauty. Now Flaubert realized the inherent aesthetic 
defect of Romanticism, its subjectivism, its constant 
anxiety to judge and to simplify life, instead of impassively 
interpreting it. ” Yes,” he reflected, ” the stupidity con- 
sists in desiring to conclude. We are but threads and we 
want to know the pattern.** Christianized modem Ronae 
deepened his reverence for pagan art and culture. His 
natural pessimism regarding all Utopian schemes for the 
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moral regeneration of mankind was confirmed by his recent 
experiences. The only possible attitude for the artist 
towards humanity, he concluded, is one of tranquil in- 
difference and serene contempt. In this spirit he returned 
to write Madame Bovary, but no sooner was it in print 
than the old Adam grew clamorous. 

Thanks to the precious Correspondence it is almost 
possible to follow step by step the creation of Salamnibd. 
In May, 1857, Flaubert talks of a novel on Carthage, a 
truciilente facitie demanding immense archxological re- 
searches. In March he had already set aside Sainl-Anioine 
in order to address himself to the immense documentation 
involved in this attempt to evoke the atmosphere of 
Carthaginian life. His mood is a perplexing and curious 
one. The old Romantic frenzy is tempered by a cool 
spirit of objective curiosity: the savant holds the poet in 
leash. With dogged, Benedictine perseverance he pursues 
his task. By August he has “ ingurgitated a hundred 
volumes on Carthage and in a fortnight eighteen tons of 
Cahen's Bible He rips the classics asunder for their 
military lore, and devours curious forgotten tomes, treatises 
on the p>T'amidai cypress, on cookery, old armour, Arabian 
materia medica, on the costumes, cults, customs, archi- 
tecture, and perfumes of the Ancients. 

Still the moment is not yet ripe: still there is some 
question unanswered. The plan gives Flaubert infinite 
trouble and the psychology baffles him. By November he 
realizes that he must go back to Africa, to bathe anew in 
the original fount of inspiration. Early in 1858 he sets 
out to explore the site of Carthage, and returns in June. 
The novel is to be completely remade. " I am demolishing 
everything. It was absurd! impossible! false! '* The 
subject is a gorgeous one but it bristles with difficulties. 
Remembering the first Saint-Antoine he is afraid of his 
violence, fearful lest it degenerate into mere melodrama. 
Flaubert's problem is how to strike the right note, to 
compromise between what he conceives as the real Carthage 
and the traditional idea that every one has of it. Salammbd 
evolves slowly in an aura of hope and despair. " Reality 
is an almost impossible thing in such a subject. There 
remains the resource of doing it poetically, but then one 
slips back into a quantity of old twaddle, familiar to every 

and the Martyrs. I am not mentioning 
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tie archcEological work which must not make itself felt, 
or the st^-le, which is almost impossible. To be true one 
would have to be obscure, to speak gibberish, and to stufi 
the book with notes.” At any cost, however, the novel 
must avoid being subjective in the Romantic sei^e; it wm 
be neither “ historical, satirical, nor humorous. It will 
prove nothing. On the other hand neither must it a 
scientific treatise but a work of art; and the secret of all 
masterpieces for Flaubert is "the concordance of the 

subject v,ith the author’s temperament.” 

Here we have an interesting problem. ScUammbS, 
though a work of genius, is not Flaubert’s masterpiece. 
Yet none of his other works, one ventures to say, reveals 
such perfect harmony of subject and temperament. As 
Flaub^ tells us. it was the Thebaid to which he was 
driven bv his disgust for modem life. The of 

Salamnibd was an arduous but a joyous t^k:Ma<^>n< 
Bovary. we know, was a painful labour, and the Correspon- 
dence reveals the loathing he felt for its charactem. But 
we must not let this deceive us. The subject 
Bovary was essentiaUy in concordance ivith Flaubert s 
temp^ment. Like Salamnibd it also reflects his hatr^ 
of i^em life. Only, the earUer work is a positive, the 
later a ne-ative expression of that hatred. However much 
a writer mav strive to attain an ideal impassibility he is 
alwa%-s to some degree the slave of his temperament, ^d 
Flaubert is no exception. Indeed his work f^rnis^^ 
perhaps the most conidncing refutation of his do<tone that 
Seat art must be completely impersonal. Even S^amnibS. 
which deals with a period remote m time and with ^oples 
re'^arding whose psychology history tells us very httie, is 
saturated wth Flaubert’s immense pe^im^m Yet tlm 
serene sadness, far from compromismg the artistic mtegnty 
of the book, enhances its illusion of reality. 

In Salammbd there is no joy, only a savage laughter. 

.barker, have no aenaibiliQ., AU 

are tiolent and passionate. Their spiritual life is of a like 
temperature The hero, Matho, is childlike and cr^^ous, 
and^s passion for Salammbd is a naive blend of ^vme 
and sexual love. In her, too, there is a 

which is of its essence largely ^xual l^u^ S^th^ s 
Kovi avf f^^unditv. Sainte-Beuve objected that Matho s 
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love was une folie and was rightly rebuked by Flaubert, 
who pointed out that, for the pagan, love was precisely 
a kind of madness, a terrible affliction of divine origin. 
Sainte-Beuve's error was in regarding SalammbS through 
modem eyes: we must not hope to find in the souls of its 
characters the climates which surround our own. It would 
be absurd, for instance, to expect in Hamilcar the Christian 
ideals of a Bayard. For the Carthaginian, religion is an 
intellectual and not an emotional stimulus. The contem- 
plation of the divine essence purges his soul of pity and 
fear and lends Hamilcar that serene intrepidity which, with 
his superior military genius, alone distinguishes him from 
the other Ancients or from the obscene leper, Hanno. 
For the rest, like them, he is crafty, ruthless, and suspicious, 
with an inordinate appetite for material riches. The true 
divinity of Carthage is neither Moloch nor Tanith, but 
Mammon. Recollect that magnificent chapter describing 
the return of Hamilcar. The news ot the loss of the sacred 
veil and of Salammbo's dishonour no doubt affects him, but 
what decides him to assume command of the Carthaginian 
army is the destruction of his property by the Barbarians. 

Flaubert's greatest character, however, is Spendius the 
ex-slave, son of a Greek rhetorician and a Campanian 
prostitute. Spendius is the Figaro of this sombre comedy, 
the fertile source of all its action. In the gardens of 
Hamilcar it is he who incites the Mercenaries to revolt. 
But for Spendius the superstitious, brooding Matho had 
never stolen the zaimph. It is he who arouses the Bar- 
bcLrians against Hanno, snatches victory from defeat by 
the ruse of the blazing swine, cuts the aqueduct, saves 
Matho from the dagger of Narr' Havas. He is unique in 
that of all the characters his intelligence is unclouded by 
passion. All his actions are marked by a malicious and 
devilish humour, which springs from the consciousness of 
what Beaumarchais would call une disconvenance sociale, 
the discrepancy between the baseness of bis social condi- 
tion and the superiority of his intellectual gifts. Physically 
he is a coward, because he has a vivid imagination; but in 
the agony of crucifixion he attains a strange and stoical 
courage. Spendius dies in the grand manner, with a jest 
upon his lips. 

Salammhd is a superb pageant, glowing with colour, alive 
with movement, clamorous with the shock and din of 
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^veapons, reeking with pungent perfumes and fetid odours. 
The focus of interest is not Salammbo but Carthage; the 
real drama lies not in Matho’s passion but in the fate of 
the city on the hill. Handled by a great artist like Flaubert, 
this conflict between Carthaginian and Barbarian become 
the theme of a mighty symphony whose orchestration is 
wonderfuilv rich in colour and sonority, ^^'hat Flaubert so 
ri<^htly emphasizes agsdn and again is the cosmopolitanism 
oi the" force that menaces Carthage. This mo/:/ opens the 
novel, and it recurs with swelling intensity in a \-anety of 
scenes, culminating in that gorgeous account of the final 
massing of the Barbarians under the walls of the beleaguered 
dti,-, that terrible kaleidoscope of races, dissimilar in every 
conceivable respect but now fused into a dreadful fraternity 
bv their common lust for blood. The fearsome trait in 
these nomads is their dynamic energ%^. Phj-sical inaction, 
for them, impUes ine'mtable disintegration. In repose 
thev fall an easv prev to nostalgia and to nameless sup>er- 
Etitious terrors.' That is why the rain saves Carthage: it 
condemns them to inactidty. like children weary of 
play they drift away. All the memorable scenes therefore 
are battle scenes — %isions of swa5'ing, ■'^thing masses, 
black and brown and white; of galloping stalhons, of 
elephants splendidly caparisoned squealing and trumpeting ; 
of walls swarming ^ith faces, fierce, exultant, contorted 
with rage; of great jagged rocks crashing into the streets 
of Carthage; of battering-rams rfij-thmically pounding at 

the ribs of the agonizing city. 

Three qualities distinguish SalammM from other his- 
torical novels: its spaciousness, its greater credibility, and 
Flaubert's peculiar genius for evoking the secret life that 
is latent in so-called inanimate things. Note in that first 
description of dawn over Carthage the subtle use of verbs 
of movement side bv side with words expressmg complete 
immobilin-. The skw grew larger, the houses reared and 
massed themselves, the deserted streets lengthened. Contrast 
with these the fixitv of the emerald sea, the immobihty of 
the palm trees and 'the water in the courtyard. How truly 
observed ! For only at dawn or at moonrise do we surprise 
this miraculous reversal of nature's usual processes, when 
the things that are normally inanimate leap into life and 
the restless sea. the watdng trees, the ruffling wmd m the 
Dools are suddenly struck with rigidity. Remember, too. 
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that night march, the road lengthening as if to escape the 
weary marchers, the mountains that suddenly block the 
horizon, slipping reluctantly away as the troops approach, 
the rock rearing up like the hull of some great ship bearing 
down upon them. 

The one valid criticism that can be levelled against 
Salammbd is the one which Flaubert himself made in his 
reply to Sainte-Beuve's inept and malicious strictures. 
“The pedestal is too big for the statue." Nothing more 
true. Salammbo is sketchily drawn ; it is difficult to grasp 
the nature of her sentiments and emotions. She lacks 
that psychological density which makes Emma Bovary 
such an arresting character. Yet this is a minor defect, 
almost perhaps inevitable in a novel conceived on the scale 
of Salammbd, a novel concerned primarily with crowds and 
not with individuals. Flaubert's chief aim was to fix what 
he calls the mirage of antiquity, and he has triumphantly 
succeeded. Moreover, not only does he communicate that 
illusion of reality which is the soul of all great novels. In 
Salammbd Flaubert displays an immense suggestiveness. 
He has the secret, kno\ra only to the great poet, of con- 
densing in a word or in a phrase an infinity of perspectives, 
so that, whilst to read Salammbd is a rare pleasure, to reflect 
upon it is a perennial source of delight. 


F. C. GREEN. 
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THE FEAST 

It was at Megara^ a suburb of Carthage, in the gardens of 
Hamilcar. The soldiers whom he had commanded in Sicily 
were having a great feast to celebrate the anniversary’ of the 
battle of Ery-x, and as the master was away’, and they’ were 
numerous, they ate and drank with perfect freedom. 

The captains, who wore bronze cothurni, had placed them- 
selves in the central path, beneath a gold-fringed purple 
awTiing, which reached from the wall of the stables to 
the first terrace of the palace; the common soldiers were 
scattered beneath the trees, where numerous flat-roofed 
buildings might be seen, wine-presses, cellars, storehouses, 
bakeries, and arsenals, with a court for elephants, dens for 
wild beasts, and a prison for slaves. 

Fi^-trees surrounded the kitchens; a wood of svcamores 
stretched away to meet masses of verdure, where the pome- 
granate shone amid the white tufts of the cotton-plant; 
\nnes, grape-laden, grew up into the branches of the pines ; 
a field of roses bloomed beneath the plane-trees; here and 
there lilies rocked upon the turf; the paths were strewn 
with black sand mingled with powdered coral, and in the 
centre the avenue of cj-press formed, as it were, a double 
colonnade of green obelisks from one extremity to the other. 

Far in the background stood the palace, built of yellow- 
mottled Numidian marble, broad courses supporting its four 
terraced stories. ith its large straight ebony staircase, 
bearing the prow of a vanquished galley at the corners of 

red doors quartered ■with black crosses, its 
brass gratings protecting it from scorpions below, and its 
trellises of gilded rods closmg the apertures above, it seemed 
to the soldiers in its haughty opulence as solemn and 
impenetrable as the face of Hamilcar. 

The Council had appointed his house for the holding of 
this feast; the convalescents hang in the temple of Esch- 
moun had set out at daybreak and draggea themselves 
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thither on their crutches. Ever}’ minute othem were amving. 

Thev poured in ceaselessly by ever}’ path lie torrents 
lhe}_ through the trees the slaves of the 

kitchens mieht be seen running scared and 

S'^riume oi citron trees rendered the elhaUuon from the 

'■'xt ro there, Ligurians, Lns to, 

1 here were men ui e Rome. Beside the 

Balean^s, >« ^^oe , ^yjible the resonant Celtic syllables 

heavT Donan Ionian terminations con- 

ratthng hke chariot, of w^^^ ^ ^ 

flicted wrth cons t by his slender figure, 

Srp to CappadoM^^^ 

painted on ‘tejr bodtoh ‘he ^ 

Sir wS°o toto bahbed wiS vermiUon, and 

'Tev1tr«'in?mselves on the cushions, they ate 

squattmg round kr^ and^ed themselves, leaning 

drew out the pieces peaceful posture of Uons tearing their 

Sja thl i. “tables half Udden beneath the scarlet 

“srsikS^Se? 9 r rm^sif r 

^a^detS - h- be^^^e 

bnght fires might be cheeses heavier 

Anise-spnnkled loave. a cantharuses filled 

than discuses, crateras old filigree-work con- 

Sn® too' 6.^ ' it PX^b't. -'1 ““Sa -re hegmmng 

tohS^-re “fin“trSS 'evS 

of red clay relieved by drawmg 

Seitl lia- ba‘“y. “<* “““ 

cumin on dishes of yeUow amber. 
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Afterwards the tables were covered with meats: antelopes 
with their horns, peacocks w'ith their feathers, whole sheep 
cooked in sweet wine, haunches of she-camels and buffaloes, 
hedgehogs with garum, fried grasshoppers, and preserved 
dormice. Large pieces of fat floated in the midst of saffron 
in bowls of Tamrapanni wood. Everything was running over 
with w'ine, truffles, and asafoetida. Pyramids of fruit were 
crumbling upon honeycombs, and they had not forgotten 
a few of those plump little dogs with pink silky hair and 
fattened on olive lees — a Carthaginian dish held in abhorrence 
among other nations. Surprise at the novel fare excited the 
greed of the stomach. The Gauls w'ith their long hair drawn 
up on the crown of the head, snatched at the water-melons 
and lemons, and crunched them up with the rind. The 
Negroes, who had never seen a lobster, tore their faces with 
its red prickles. But the shaven Greeks, whiter than marble, 
threw the leavings of their plates behind them, while the 
herdsmen from Brutium, in their wolf - skin garments, 
devoured in silence with their faces in their portions. 

Night fell. The velarium, spread over the cypress avenue, 
was drawn back, and torches were brought. 

The apes, sacred to the moon, were terrified on the cedar- 
tops by the wavering lights of the petroleum as it burned in 
the porphyry vases. They uttered screams which afforded 
mirth to the soldiers. 

Oblong flames trembled in cuirasses of brass. Every kind 
of scintillation flashed from the gem-encrusted dishes. The 
crateras with their borders of convex mirrors multiplied and 
enlarged the images of things; the soldiers thronged around, 
looking at their reflections with amazement, and grimacing to 
make themselves laugh. They tossed the ivory stools and 
golden spatulas to one another across the tables. They 
gulped down all the Greek wines in their leathern bottles, 
the Campanian wines enclosed in amphoras, the Cantabrian 
wines brought in casks, with the wines of the jujube, cinna- 
momum, and lotus. There were pools of these on the ground 
that made the foot slip. The smoke of the meats ascended 
into the foliage with the vapour of the breath. Simultane- 
ously were heard the snapping of jaws, the noise of speech, 
songs, and cups, the crash of Campanian vases shivering into 
a thousand pieces, or the limpid sound of a large silver dish. 

In proportion as their intoxication increased they more 
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and more recalled the injustice of Carthage, The Republic, 
in fact, exhausted by the war, had allowed all the retummg 
bands to accumulate in the town. Cisco, their general, hM 
however been prudent enough to send them back severally 
in order to facilitate the liquidation of their pay, and the 
Council had believed that they would in the end consent to 
some reduction. But at present ill-will was ^used by the 
inabiUty to pay them. This debt was confused m the i^ds 
of the people mth the 3,200 Euboic talents exacted by 
Lutatius, and equally ^dth Rome they were regarded as 
enemies to Carthage. The Mercenanes understood t^, and 
their indignation found vent in threats and outbreaks At 
last thev demanded permission to assemble to celebrate 
one of their ^dctories, and the peace party jnelded at the 
same time revenging themselves on Harailcar who had so 
stron-lv upheld the war. It had been termmated notwith- 
standing all his efforts, so that, despairmg of Carthage, 
he had entrusted the government of the Mercenanes to 
Cisco To appoint his palace for their reception was to 
draw upon him something of the hatred that was borne to 
them. Moreover, the expense must be excessive, and he 

would incur nearly the whole. . *1, 

Proud of having brought the Repubhc to submit, the 

Mercenaries thought that they were at last about to return 

to their homes with the pavunent for their blood in the 

hoods of their cloaks. But as seen through the mists of 

intoxication, their fatigues seemed to them prodigious and 

but iU-rewarded. They showed one another their wounds, 

thev told of their combats, their travels, and the huntmg m 

their native lands. They imiUted the cnes and t^e l^ps of 

wild beasts. Then came unclean wagers; they buned rteir 

heads in the amphoras and drank on wnthout mterruption 

like thirsty dromedanes. A Lusitaman of gigantic stature 

ran over the tables, carrv'ing a man m ^ch hand at ara s 

lenc^th, and spitting out fire through ^s nostnls. Some 

Sedimonians, who had not taken oS t^eir cuirasses were 

leapinc' with a heavy step. Some advanced like women, 

thfcups after the fashion of gladmtors, and ^ comity 
of Cr-eks danced around a vase whereon nymphs were to 
be seen while a negro upped with an ox-bone on a braren 

buckler. 
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Suddenly they heard a plaintive song, a song loud and 
soft, rising and falling in the air like the wing-beating of a 
wounded bird. 

It was the voice of the slaves in the ergastulum. Some 
soldiers rose at a bound to release them and disappeared. 

They returned, driving forward through the dust amid 
shouts, twenty men, distinguished by their greater paleness 
of face. Small black felt caps of conical shape covered their 
shaven heads ; they all wore wooden shoes, and yet made a 
noise as of old iron like driving chariots. 

They reached the avenue of cypress, where they were lost 
among the crowd of those questioning them. One of them 
had remained apart, standing. Through the rents in his 
tunic his shoulders could be seen striped with long scars. 
Drooping his chin, he looked round him with distrust, closing 
his eyelids somewhat against the dazzling light of the torches, 
but when he saw that none of the armed men were unfriendly 
to him, a great sigh escaped from his breast; he stammered, 
he sneered through the bright tears that bathed his face. 
At last he seized a brimming cantharus by its rings, raised it 
straight up into the air with his outstretched arms, from 
which his chains hung down, and then looking to heaven, 
and still holding the cup, he said ; 

“Hail first to thee, Baal-Eschmoun, the deliverer, whom 
the people of my country call ^sculapius! and to you. 
Genii of the fountains, light, and woods! and to you, ye 
Gods hidden beneath the mountains and in the caverns of 
the earth! and to you, strong men in shining armour who 
have set me free!*' 

Then he let fall the cup and related his history. He was 
called Spendius. The Carthaginians had taken him in the 
battle^ of iEginusse, and he thanked the Mercenaries once 
more in Greek, Ligurian, and Punic; he kissed their hands; 
finally he congratulated them on the banquet, while express- 
ing his surprise at not perceiving the cups of the Sacred 
Legion. These cups, which bore an emerald vine on each 
of their six golden faces, belonged to a corps composed 
exclusively of young patricians of the tallest stature. They 
were a privilege, almost a sacerdotal distinction, and accord- 
ingly nothing among the treasures of the Republic was more 
coveted by the Mercenaries. They detested the Legion on 
this account, and some of them had been known to risk 
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their lives for the inconceivable pleasure of drinking out of 

\cco&y they commanded that the cups should ^ 
bro^M Thev were in the keeping of th^yssiua, coini^« 

oftoders who had a common table. The sla^ es relied. 

At that hour all the members of the S>^ma were ^leep. 

^ -St them be awaked!” responded the 

After a second e-xcursion it was explamed to them that 

the cups were shut up in a temple. 

rsS» SKd. ...burn .b.^ 

were in the possession of Cisco, the general, they cned out. 

“iSii b« 

w, t s 

S ‘rip ol br»i «»• pl»ta b«t»8 >" 

"TtaT S ™2e »«» “» “ 

shouts, all crying: 

SS that ^ reference were had to their 
courage, thev were worthy of them. ^ 

r’tlmtri mb th. Im ebon u, th. las. galley! 

..^4. taSyl 

the Sacred spraL over the ubles and 

S‘'.’.m°b™p Giaa.n..«i<i»S “<• 

’"S-SS-TS bis 

ri.. bead .ritb ‘™K?'.W..asapriad« 

i,n. Tbe Ga.Ja ‘■”-''^“'1?“ S i^y tie leP«.*‘. 

“ be'L. i P-- 
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He thought that his courage would be useless against these 
exasperated brute beasts. It would be better to revenge 
himself upon them by some artifice later on; accordingly, he 
signed to his soldiers and slowly withdrew. Then, turning 
in the gateway towards the Mercenaries, he cried to them 
that they would repent of it. 

The feast recommenced. But Cisco might return, and by 
surrounding the suburb, which was beside the last ramparts, 
might crush them against the walls. Then they felt them- 
selves alone in spite of their crowd, and the great town 
sleeping beneath them in the shade suddenly made them 
afraid, with its piles of staircases, its lofty black houses, and 
its vague gods fiercer even than its people. In the distance 
a few ships’ lanterns were gliding across the harbour, and 
there were lights in the temple of Khamon. They thought 
of Hamiicar. Where was he? Why had he forsaken them 
when peace was concluded? His differences with the Council 
were doubtless but a pretence in order to destroy them. 
Their unsatisfied hate recoiled upon him, and they cursed 
him, exasperating one another with their own anger. At 
this juncture they collected together beneath the plane-trees 
to see a slave who, with eyeballs fixed, neck contorted, and 
lips covered with foam, was rolling on the ground, and 
beating the soil with his hmbs. Someone cried out that he 
was poisoned. All then believed themselves poisoned. They 
fell upon the slaves, a terrible clamour was raised, and a 
vertigo of destruction came like a whirlwind upon the 
drunken army. They struck about them at random, they 
smashed, they slew; some hurled torches into the foliage; 
others, leaning over the lions’ balustrade, massacred the 
animals with arrows; the most daring ran to the elephants, 
desiring to cut down their trunks and eat ivory. 

Some Balearic slingers, however, who had gone round the 
comer of the palace, in order to pillage more conveniently, 
were checked by a lofty barrier, made of Indian cane. They 
cut the lock-straps with their daggers, and then found them- 
selves beneath the front that faced Carthage, in another 
garden full of trimmed vegetation. Lines of white flowers 
all following one another in regular succession formed long 
parabolas like star-rockets on the azure-coloured earth. The 
gloomy bushes exhaled warm and honeyed odours. There 
were trunks of trees smeared with cinnabar, which resembled 
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columns covered r.-ith blood. In the centre were twelve 

pedestals, each supporting a great 

Luow globes were indistinctly filled rnth reddish hghts, 

like enormous and still palpitating eyebaUs. The soldiers 

lighted themselves with torches as they stumbled on the 

dope of the deeplv laboured soil. . 

But thev perceived a little lake dimded into several basins 

bv walls of blue stones. So limpid was the wave that the 

flLnes of the torches quivered in it at the very bottom, on a 

bed of white pebbles and golden dust. It began to bubble, 

luminous spangles glided past, and great fish, with gems 

about their mouths, appeared near the surface. 

^Vith much laughter the soldiers slipped their fingers mto 
the gills, and brought them to the tables. They were the 
fish of the Barca family, and were all descended _ from 
those primordial lotes which had hatched the mystic egg 
wherein the Goddess was concealed. The idea of commit^ 
a sacrileire re\ived the greediness of the Mercenanes; they 
speedily placed fire beneath some brazen vases, and amused 
tremselves by watching the beautiful fish strugghng m the 

surge of soldiers pressed on. They were no longer 
afraid They commenced to drink again. Their ragged 
?iS!:s were wet with the perfumes that flowed in large drops 
from their foreheads, and resting both fists on the tables, 
which seemed to them to be rocking hke ships, they rolled 
their great drunken eyes around to devour by sight w^t 
they could not take. Others walked amid the dishes on the 
purple table covers, breaking ivory stools and pb^ of 
Tvrwn glass to pieces with their feet. Songs mngled with 
the d“ th-rattle of the slaves expiring amid the broken cups. 
¥hev demanded wine, meat, gold. They cned out for 
women They raved in a hundred languages. Some thought 
that they were at the vapour baths on accomt of ste^ 
which fitted around them, or else, ^tching sight of the 
foliage imagined that they were at the chase, and rashed 
upo^ their companions as upon wild beasts ^he confla^- 
tion spread to all the trees one after another, and the bfty 
mosses of verdure, emitting loi^ white spirals, looked like 
“oes beginning to smoke The clamour redoubled; the 

wniinded lions roared in the shade. 

In an instant the highest terrace of the palace was lUumi- 
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nated the central door opened, and a woman, Hamilcar’s 
daughter herself, clothed in black garments, appeared on 
the threshold. She descended the first staircase, which ran 
obliquely along the first story, then the second, and the 
third and stopped on the last terrace at the head of the 
galley staircase. Motionless and with head bent, she gazed 
upon the soldiers. 

Behind her, on each side, were two long theories of pale 
men, clad in white, red-fringed robes, which fell straight to 
their feet. They had no beard, no hair, no eyebrows. In 
their hands, which sparkled with rings, they carried enormous 
lyres, and with shrill voice they all sang a hymn to the 
divinity of Carthage. They were the eunuch priests of the 
temple of Tanith, who were often summoned by Salammbo 
to her house. 

At last she descended the galley staircase. The priests 
followed her. She advanced into the avenue of cypress, and 
walked slowly through the tables of the captains, who drew 
back somewhat as they watched her pass. 

Her hair, which was powdered with violet sand, and com- 
bined into the form of a tower, after the fashion of the 
Chanaanite maidens, added to her height. Tresses of pearls 
were fastened to her temples, and fell to the comers of her 
mouth, which was as rosy as a half-open pomegranate. On 
her breast was a collection of luminous stones, their variega- 
tion imitating the scales of the murena. Her arms were 
adorned with diamonds, and issued naked from her sleeveless 
tunic, which was starred with red flowers on a perfectly black 
ground. Between her ankles she wore a golden chainlet to 
regulate her steps, and her large dark purple mantle, cut of 
an unknown material, trailed behind her, making, as it were, 
at each step, a broad wave which followed her. 

The priests played nearly stifled chords on their lyres from 
time to time, and in the intervals of the music might be heard 
the tinkling of the little golden chain, and the regular patter 
of her papyrus sandals. 

No one as yet was acquainted with her. It was only 
known that she led a retired life, engaged in pious practices. 
Some soldiers had seen her in the night on the summit of 
her palace kneeling before the stars amid the eddyings from 
kbdled perfuming-pans. It was the moon that had made her 
so pale, and there was something from the gods that enveloped 
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her like a subtle vapour. Her eyes seemed to gaze far beyond 
terrestrial space. She bent her head as she walked, and m 
her right hand she carried a little ebony lyre. 

Thev heard her murmur: 

“Dead! All dead! No more will you come obedient to 
my voice as when, seated on the edge of the lake, I used to 
throw seeds of the water-melon into your mouths! The 
mvstery of Tanith ranged in the depths of your eyes that 
were more limpid than the globules of rivers/ And she 
called them by their names, which were those of the months 
“Sivl Sivan! Tammouz, Eloul, Tischn, Schebar. An. 

have pity on me, Goddess!” 

The soldiers thronged about her wnthout understanding 
what she said. They wondered at her attire, but she turned 
a loner frightened look upon them all, then, sinking her head 
beneath her shoulders and wa\nng her arms, she repeated 


several times: 

“What have you done? what have you done. 

“Yet you had bread, and meats and oil, and aU the 
malobathrum of the granaries for your enjoyment. I had 
brought oxen from Hecatompylos ; I had sent hunters into 
the desert!” Her voice swelled; her cheeks purpled, bhe 
added, “Where, pray, are you now? In a conquer^ town 

or in the palace of a master ? And what n^ter. ^amdear 

the Suffet, my father, the servant of the Baals . It was he 
who withheld from Lutatius those arms of yours, red now 
^-ith the blood of his slaves 1 Know you of any m your 
lands more skilled in the conduct of batUes? ! om 

S ' bum^it I I wiU carry away with me the (^mus of my 
house my black serpent slumbenng up yonder on loto 
leaves' I wiU whistle and he wiU follow me, and if I 
embark in a galley he wiU speed in the wake of my ship 

nver the foam of the waves.” i j v 

Her delicate nostrils were quivering. She crushed her 

nails against the gems on her bosom. Her eyes drooped, 

poor^Srthage ! lamentable city! No lo^er ^t 

ploughed by thine oars, rocked with thy harvests. The 
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she began to sing the adventures of Melkarth, the god of the 

Sidonians, and the father of her family. 

She told of the ascent of the mountains of Ersiphonia, 
the journey to Tartessus, and the war against Masisabal 

to avenge the queen of the serpents : 

“He pursued the female monster, whose tail undulated 
over the dead leaves like a silver brook, into the forest, and 
came to a plain where women with dr^on-croups were round 
a great fire, standing erect on the points of their tails. The 
blood-coloured moon was shining within a pale circle, and 
their scarlet tongues, cloven like the harpoons of fishermen, 
reached curling forth to the very edge of the flame.” 

Then Salammbo, without pausing, related how Melkarth, 
after vanquishing Masisabal, placed her severed head on the 
prow of his ship. “At each throb of the waves it sank 
beneath the foam, but the sun embalmed it; it became 
harder than gold; nevertheless the eyes ceased not to weep, 
and the tears fell into the water continually.” 

She sang all this in an old Chanaanite idiom, which the 
Barbarians did not understand. They asked one another 
what she could be saying to them with those frightful 
gestures which accompanied her speech, and mounted round 
about her on the tables, beds, and sycamore boughs, they 
strove with open mouths and craned necks to grasp the 
vague stories hovering before their imaginations, through the 
dimness of the theogonies, like phantoms wrapped in cloud. 

Only the beardless priests understood Salammbo; their 
wrinkled hands, which hung over the strings of their lyres, 
quivered, and from time to time they would draw forth a 
mournful chord; for, feebler than old women, they trembled 
at once with mystic emotion, and with the fear inspired 
by men. The Barbarians heeded them not, but listened 
continually to the maiden's song. 

None gazed at her like a young Numidian chief, who was 
placed at the captains' tables among soldiers of his own 
nation. His girdle so bristled with darts that it formed a 
swelling in his ample cloak, which was fastened on his 
temples with a leather lace. The cloth parted asunder as it 
fell upon his shoulders, and enveloped his countenance in 
shadow, so that only the fires of his two fixed eyes could be 
seen. It was by chance that he was at the feast, his father 
having domiciled him with the Barca family according to the 
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custom by which kings used to send their children into the 
households of the great in order to pave the way for alliances : 
but Xarr' Havas had lodged there for six months without 
ha^-ing hitherto seen Salammbo, and now, seated on his 
heels, with his head brushing the handles of his javelins, 
he was watching her with dilated nostrils like a leopard 
crouching among the bamboos. 

On the other side of the tables was a Libvan of colossal 
stature, and with short, black curly hair. He had retained 
only his military jacket, the brass plates of which were 
tearing the purple of the couch. A necklace of silver moons 
was tangled in his hairy breast. His face was stained with 
splashes of blood; he was leaning on his left elbow with a 
smile on his large, open mouth. 

Salammbo had abandoned the sacred rhythm. With a 
woman's subtlety she was simultaneously emplo)’ing all the 
dialects of the Barbarians in order to appease their anger. 
To the Greeks she spoke Greek; then she turned to the 
Ligurians, the Camp>anians, the Negroes, and listening to 
her each one found again in her voice the sweetness of hb 
native land. She now, carried away by the memories of 
Carthage, sang of the ancient battles against Rome; they 
applauded. She kindled at the gleaming of the naked 
swords, and cried aloud with outstretched arms. Her lyre 
fell, she was silent; and, pressing both hands upon her 
heart, she remained for some minutes with closed eyelids, 
enjo\nng the agitation of all these men. 

Matho, the Libvan. leaned over towards her. Involun- 
tarily she approached him, and impelled by grateful pnde, 
poured him a long stream of wine into a golden cup in order 
to concihate the army. 

“Drink!” she said. 


He took the cup, and was carrying it to his lips when a 
Gaul, the same that had been hurt by Gisco, struck him on 
the shoulder, while in a jovial manner he gave utterance to 
pleasantries in his native tongue. Spendius was not far off, 
and he volunteered to interpret them. 

“Speak!” said Matho. 

“The gods protect you; you are going to become rich. 
\\'hen will the nuptials be.^'* 

“WTiat nuptials?*' 

“Yours! for with us/' said the Gaul, ‘‘when a woman 
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ffivcs drink to a soldier^ it means that she ofiers him he: 
«uch.” 

He had not finished when Narr' Havas, with a bound, 
drew a javelin from his girdle, and, leaning his right foot 
upon the edge of the table, hurled it against Matho. 

The javelin whistled among the cups, and piercing the 
Lib\'an's arm, pinned it so firmly to the cloth, that the shaft 
quivered in the air. 

Matho quickly plucked it out ; but he was weaponless and 
naked; at last he lifted the overladen table with both arms, 
and flung it against Narr’ Havas into the very centre of the 
crowd that rushed between them. The soldiers and Xumi- 
dians pressed together so closely that they were unable to 
draw their swords. Matho advanced dealing great blows 
with his head. When he raised it, Narr' Havas had dis* 
appeared. He sought for him with his eyes. Salammbo 
also was gone. 

Then directing his looks to the palace he perceived the 
red door with the black cross closing far above, and he 
darted away. 

They saw him run between the prows of the galleys, and 
then reappear along the three staircases until he reached the 
red door against w'hich he dashed his whole body. Panting, 
he leaned against the wall to keep himself from falling. 

But a man had followed him, and through the darlmess, 
for the lights of the feast w^ere hidden by the comer of the 
palace, he recognized Spendius. 

“Begone!*' said he. 

The slave without replying began to tear his tunic with 
his teeth; then kneeling beside Matho he tenderly took his 
arm, and felt it in the shadow to discover the w’ound. 

By a ray of the moon which was then gliding between the 
clouds, Spendius perceived a gaping wound in the middle 
of the arm. He rolled the piece of stuff all aroimd it, but 
the other said irritably, “L^ve me! leave me!” 

“Oh, no!” replied the slave, “You released me from the 
crgastulum. I am yours! you are my master! command 

^ I ?> 

me : 


Matho walked round the terrace, brushing against the 
w'alis. He strained his ears at every step, glancing down 
into the silent apartments through the spaces between the 
gilded reeds. At last he stopped with a look of despair. 
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“Listen!^’ said the slave to him. “Oh! do not despise 
me for mv feebleness ! I have lived in the palace. I can 
wind like a ^'ipe^ through the walls. Come 1 in the Ancestors' 
Chamber there is an ingot of gold beneath^ ever}' flagstone; 
an undersrroxmd path leads to their tombs. 

“ Well f what matters it?'* said Matho. 

Spendius was silent. 

They were on the terrace. A huge mass of shadow 
stretched before them, look^ as though it contained vague 
accumulations, like the gigantic billows of a black and 


petrified ocean. , x- / i_ i 

But a luminous bar rose towards the East; far beloWj on 

the left, the canals of Me^ara were beginning to stripe the 

verdure of the gardens with their windings of white. The 

conical roofs oi the heptagonal temples, the staircases, 

terraces, and ramparts were being car%'ed by degrees u^n 

the paleness of the dawn; and a girdle of white foam r^ed 

around the Carthaginian peninsula, while the emerald 

looked as thouah it were curdled in the freslm^ of the 

momins. Then as the rosy sky grew larger, the lof^* holies, 

bending over the sloping soU, reared and massed themselves 

hke a herd of black goats coming down from the mountains 

The deserted streets lengthened; the palm-uees that topped 

the walls here and there were motionl^; the bnmmi^ 

cisterns seemed like silver bucklers lost m the courts; the 

beacon on the promontory of Hermaeum w^ beginning to 

grow pale. The horses of Eschmoun, on the very sun^t 

S the^Acropolis in the cypress wood feeing that the hght 

was coming, placed their hoofs on the marble parapet, and 

neished towards the sun. . , , . ^ 

It appeared, and Spendius raised wi^ , 

EvenSg stirred in a difiusion of red, for the as 

thouo’h* he were rending himself, pouredfull^y^ u^n 

^^sparklA, the roof of Khamon appe^ed to be all m 
flam« wMe far within the temples, whose doom were 

openiii, glimmerings of light could be seen. Large c^ots, 

25 ^ from the country, roUed their wheels over the^- 

stones^ the streets. Dromedanes, baggag^laden, came 

down the ramps. Money-changers raised the prathoi^fo 

of their shops L the crossways, storks t^k 

...i. In tie wood of Tamth might be heard 
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fhp tambourines of the sacred courtesans, ana tne lumaces 
for beginning to smoke on 

^^S^ndm^^ned over the terrace; his teeth chattered, 

master! I understand why you scorned 

the piUage of the house just now.” 

Matho was as though he had been awaked by the hissing 

of his voice, and did not seem to understand. Spendius 

^^‘^f'what riches! and the men who possess them have 

not even the steel to defend them ! ” 

Then, pointing with his right arm outstretched to some 

of the populace who were crawling on the sand outside the 

mole to look for gold dust : ur • n 

“See!” he said to him, the Republic is hke these 
wretches: bending on the brink of the ocean, she buries 
her greedy arms in every shore, and the noise of the billows 
so fills her ear that she cannot hear behind her the tread 

of a master’s heel!” 

He drew Matho to quite the other end of the terrace, and 
showed him the garden, wherein the soldiers’ swords, hanging 
on the trees, were like mirrors in the sun : 

“ But here there are strong men whose hatred is roused ! 
and nothing binds them to Carthage, neither families, oaths. 


nor gods!” 

Matho remained leaning against the w^all; Spendius came 
close, and continued in a low voice : 

“Do you understand me, soldier? We should walk purple- 
clad like satraps. We should bathe in perfumes ; and I should 
in turn have slaves! Are you not weary of sleeping on the 
hard ground, of drinking the vinegar of the camps, and of 
continually hearing the trumpet? You will rest later on, 
will you not ? When they pull off your cuirass to cast your 
corpse to the vultures 1 or perhaps blind, lame, and weak you 
will go, leaning on a stick, from door to door to tell of your 
youth to piclde-sellers and little children. Remember all 
the injustice of your chiefs, the campings in the snow, the 
marchir^s in the sun, the tyrannies of discipline, and the 
everlasting menace of the cross! And after all this misery 
they have given you a necklace of honour, as they hang a 
girdle of bells round the breast of an ass to deafen it on its 
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journey, and prevent it from feeling fatigue. A man like 
you, braver than P}Trhus ! If only you had wished it ! Ah ! 
how happy vn\\ you be in large cool halls, with the sound of 
lyres, lying on flowers, with women and buffoons! Do not 
tell me that the enterprise is impossible. Have not the 
Mercenaries already possessed Rhegium and other fortified 
places in Italy? MTio is to prevent you? Hamilcar is away; 
the people execrate the Rich ; Cisco can do nothing with the 
cowards who surround him. But you are brave! and they 
will obey you. Command them! Carth^e is ours; let us 
fall upon it!'* 

“No!’^ said Matho, ^*the curse of Moloch weighs upon 
me. I felt it in her eyes, and just now I saw a black ram 
retreating in a temple.*' Looking around him he added: 
“But where is she?” 

Then Spendius understood that a great disquiet possessed 
him, and did not venture to speak again. 

The trees behind them were still smoking; half-burned 
carcasses of apes dropped from their blackened boughs from 
time to time into the midst of the dishes. Drunken soldiers 
snored open-mouthed by the side of the corpses, and those 
who were not asleep lowered their heads, dazzled by the 
light of day. The trampled soil was hidden beneath splashes 
of red. The elephants poised their bleeding trunks between 
the stakes of their pens. In the open granaries might be 
seen sacks of spilled wheat, below the gate was a thick line 
of chariots which had been heaped up by the Barbarians, 
and the peacocks perched in the cedars were spreading their 
tails and beginning to utter their cry. 

Matho's immobihty, however, astonished Spendius; he was 
even paler than he had recently been, and he was following 
something on the horizon wath fixed eyeballs, and with both 
fists resting on the edge of the terrace. Spendius crouched 
down, and so at last discovered at what he was gazing. 
In the distance a golden speck was turning in the dust on 
the road to Utica; it was the nave of a chariot drawn by 
two mules; a slave was running at the end of the pole, and 
holding them by the bridle. Two women were seated in the 
chariot. The manes of the animals were puffed between 
their ears after the Persian fashion, beneath a network ol 
blue pearls. Spendius recognized them, and restrained a cry. 

A large veil floated behind in the wind. 
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Two days afterwards the Mercenaries left Carthage. 

They had each received a piece of gold on the condition 
that they should go into camp at Sicca, and they had been 
told wdth all sorts of caresses: 

"‘You are the saviours of Carthage! But you would starve 
it if you remained there; it would become insolvent. With- 
draw! The Republic will be grateful to you later on for 
this condescension. We are going to levy taxes immediately; 
your pay shall be in full, and galleys shall be equipped to 
take you back to your native lands.” 

They did not know how to reply to all this talk. These 
men, accustomed as they were to war, were wearied by 
residence in a town; there was no difiiculty in convincing 
them, and the people mounted the walls to see them go awav. 

They defiled through the street of Khamon, and the Cirta 
gate, pell-mell, archers with hoplites, captains with soldiers, 
Lusitanians with Greeks. They marched w'ith a bold step, 
rattling their heavy cothurni on the paving-stones. Their 
armour was dinted with the catapult, and their faces black- 
ened with the sunburn of battles. Hoarse cries issued from 
their thick beards, their tattered coats of mail Happed upon 
the pommels of their swords, and through the holes in the 
brass might be seen their naked limbs, as frightful as engines 
of war. Sarissae, axes, spears, felt caps and bronze helmets, 
all swung together with a single motion. They filled the 
street thickly enough to have made the walls crack, and the 
long mass of armed soldiers overflowed between the lofty 
bitumen-smeared houses six stories high. Behind their 
gratings of iron or reed the women, with veiled heads 
silently watched the Barbarians pass by. 

^^^3.ces, fortifications, and walls were hidden beneath 
the crow^ of Carthaginians, who were dressed in garments of 
black. The sailors' tunics showed like drops of blood among 

and nearly naked children, whose skin 
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shone beneath their copper bracelets, gesticulated in the 
foliage of the columns, or amid the branches of a palm-tree. 
Some of the Ancients wece posted on the platform of the 
towers, and people did not know why a personage ^^'ith a 
long beard stood thus in a dreamy attitude here and there. 
He appeared in the distance against the background of the 
skv. vasme as a phantom and motionless as stone. 

.\11. however, were oppressed ^ith the same anxiety; it 
was feared that the Barbarians, seeing themselves so strong, 
might take a fancy to stay. But they were lea\ing with so 
much good faith" that the Carthaginians grew bold and 
mingled with the soldiers. They oven^helraed them -with 
protestations and embraces. Some with exaggerated polite* 
ness and audacious hypocrisy even sought to induce them not 
to leave the city. They threw perfumes, flowei^, and pieces 
of silver to them. They gave them amulets to avert sick- 
ness: but they had spit upon them three times to attract 
death, or had enclosed jackal's hair within them to put 
cowardice into their hearts. Aloud, they invoked Melkarth s 
favour, and in a whisper, his curse. 

Then came the mob of baggage, beasts of burden, ^d 
stragglers. The sick groaned on the backs of dromedaries, 
whife others limped along leaning on broken pikes. The 
drunkards carried leathern bottles, and the greedy quarters 
of meat, cakes, fruits, butter %\Tapped in fig-leaves, and snow 
in linen bags. Some were to be seen with parasols in their 
hands, and" parrots on their shoulders. They had mastifis, 
gazelles, and panthers following behind them. Women of 
Libyan race, mounted on asses, inveighed against the 
Ne^esses who had forsaken the lupanaria of Malqua for the 
solders; many of them were sucklmg children suspended on 
their bosoms by leathern thongs. The mules were goaded 
on at the point of the sword, their backs bending beneath 
the load of tents, while there were numbers of ser\-ing-men 
and water-carriers, emaciated, jaundiced with fever, and 
filthy with vermin, the scum of the Cartha^nian populace, 
who had attached themselves to the Barbarians. 

^^llen they had passed, the gates were shut behind them, 
but the people did not descend from the walls. The army 
50 on spread over the breadth of the isthmus. 

It parted into unequal masses. Then the lances appear^ 
like tail blades of grass, and finally all was lost in a train 
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of dust; those of the soldiers who looked back towards 
Carthage could now only see its long walls with their vacant 
battlements cut out against the edge of the sky. 

Then the Barbarians heard a great shout. They thought 
that some from among them (for they did not know their 
own number) had remained in the town, and were amusing 
themselves by pillaging a temple. They laughed a great 
deal at the idea of this, and then continued their journey. 

They were rejoiced to find themselves, as in former days, 
marching all together in the open country; and some of the 
Greeks sang the old song of the Mamertines: 

‘‘With my lance and sword I plough and reap; I am 
master of the house! The disarmed man falls at my feet 
and calls me Lord and Great King.” 

They shouted, they leaped, the merriest began to tell 
stories; the time of their miseries was past. As they arrived 
at Tunis, some of them remarked that a troop of Balearic 
slingers was missing. They were doubtless not far off; and 
no further heed was paid to them. 

Some went to lodge in the houses, others camped at the 
foot of the walls, and the townspeople came out to chat 
with the soldiers. 

During the whole night fires were seen burning on the 
horizon in the direction of Carthage; the light stretched 
like giant torches across the motionless lake. No one in 
the army could tell what festival w^as being celebrated. 

On the following day the Barbarians passed through a 
region that was covered wdth cultivation. The domains of 
the patricians succeeded one another along the border of the 
route; channels of water flowed through woods of palm; 
there were long, green lines of oliv^e-trees; rose-coloured 
vapours floated in the gorges of the hills, while blue moun- 
tains reared themselves behind. A warm wind was blowing. 
Chameleons were crawling on the broad leaves of the cactus. 

The Barbarians slackened their speed. 

They marched on in isolated detachments, or lagged 
behind one another at long intervals. They ate grapes 
along the margin of the vines. They lay on the grass and 
gazed with stupefaction upon the large, artificially twisted 
horns of the oxen, the sheep clothed wdth skins to protect 
their wool, the furrows crossing one another so as to form 
lozenges, and the ploughshares like ships’ anchors, with the 
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pomegranate trees that were watered with silphium. Such 
wealth of the soil and such inventions of wisdom dazzled them. 

In the evening thev stretched themselves on the tents with- 
out unfolding them: and thought ^*ith regret of Hamilcar's 
feast, as thev fell asleep with their faces towards the stars. 

In the middle of the following day they halted on the 
bank of a river, amid clumps of rose-bays. Then they 
quicklv threw aside lances, bucklers, and belts. They bathed 
^\-ith shouts, and drew water in their helmets, while others 
drank h-ins: flat on their stomachs, and all in the midst of the 


beasts of burden whose baggage was slipping from them. 

Spendius, who was seat^ on a dromedary stolen in 
Hamilcar’s parks, p>erceived Matho at a distance, with his 
arm hanging against his breast, his head bare, and his face 
bent down, gi\'ing his mule drink, and watching the water 
flow. Spendius immediately ran through the crowd calli n g 

him, “Master! master!’’ 

Matho gave him but scant thanks for his blessings, but 
Spendius paid no heed to this, and began to march ^hind 
him, from time to time turning restless glances in the 


direction of Carthage. 

He was the son of a Greek rhetor and a Campaman 
prostitute. He had at first grown rich by dealing in women ; 
then, ruined by a shipwreck, he had made war against the 
Romans with the herdsmen of Sanmium. He had been 
taken and had escaped ; he had been retaken, and had worked 
in the quarries, panted in the vapour baths, shrieked under 
torture passed through the hands of man y masters, and 
experienced evei^' fre^'. At last, one day, in despair, he 
had flung himself into the sea from the top of a tnreme 
where he was working at the oar. Some of Hamilcar’s 
sailors had picked him up when at the point of death, and 
had brought him to the ergastulum of Megara, at Carthage. 
But. as fugitives were to be given back to the Romans, he had 
taken ad%"antage of the confusion to fly with the soldiers. 

During the whole of the march he remained near Matho; 
he brought him food, assisted him to dismount, and spread 
a carpefin the evening beneath his head. Matho at l^t was 
touched bv these attentions, and by d^e^ uiflc^ked ms bps. 

He had^ been bom in the gulf of S>'rtis. His father ]^a 
taken him on a pilgrimage to the temple of -\mmon. Then 
he had hunted elephants in the forests of the Garamantes. 
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Afterwards he had entered the service of Carthage. He had 
been appointed tetrarch at the capture of Drepanum. The 
Republic owed him four horses, twenty-three medimni of 
wheat, and a winter's pay. He feared the gods, and wished 
to die in his native land. 

Spendius spoke to him of his travels, and of the peoples 
and temples that he had visited. He knew many things; 
he could make sandals, boar-spears and nets; he could tame 

wild beasts and could cook fish. 

Sometimes he would interrupt himself, and utter a hoarse 
cry from the depths of his throat; Matho’s mule would 
quicken his pace, the others would hasten after them, and 
then Spendius would begin again though still torn with 
ao-ony. This subsided at last on the evening of the fourth 

day. 

They were marching side by side to the right of the army 
on the side of a hill; down below stretched the plain lost in 
the vapours of the night. The lines of soldiers were defiling 
below them, making undulations in the shade. From time 
to time these passed over eminences lit up by the moon; 
then stars would tremble on the points of the pikes, the 
helmets would glimmer for an instant, all would disappear, 
and others would come on continually. Startled flocks 
bleated in the distance, and a something of infinite sweetness 
seemed to sink upon the earth. 

Spendius, with his head thrown back and his eyes half- 
closed, inhaled the freshness of the wind with great sighs; he 
spread out his arms, moving his fingers that he might the 
better feel the caress that streamed over his body. Hopes 
of vengeance came back to him and transported him. He 
pressed his hand upon his mouth to check his sobs, and 
half-swooning with intoxication, let go the halter of his 
dromedary, which was proceeding with long, regular steps. 
Matho had relapsed into his former melancholy; his legs 
hung down to the ground, and the grass made a continuous 
rustling as it beat against his cothurni. 

The journey, however, spread itself out without ever 
coming to an end. At the extremity of a plain they would 
always reach a round-shaped plateau; then they would 
descend again into a valley, and the mountains which seemed 
to block up the horizon would, in proportion as they were 
approached, glide as it were from their positions. From 
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time to time a river would appear amid the verdure of 
tamarisks to lose itself at the turning of the hills. Sometimes 
a huge rock would tower aloft like the prow of a vessel or 
the pedestal of some vanished colossus. 

At regular inten'als they met ^^ith little quadrangular 
templeSj which ser\'ed as stations for the pilgrims who 
repaired to Sicca. They were closed like tombs. The 
Libyans struck great blows upon the doors to have them 
opened. But no one inside responded. 

Then the cultivation became more rare. They suddenly 
entered upon belts of sand bristling with thorny thickets. 
Flocks of sheep were browsing among the stones ; a woman 
with a blue fleece about her waist was watching them. 
She fled screaming when she saw the soldiers’ pikes among 
the rocks. 

They were marching through a kind of large passage 
bordered by two chains of reddish-coloured hillocks, w^hen 
their nostnls were greeted with a nauseous odour, and 
they thought that they could see something extraordinary 
on the top of a carob-tree; a lion’s head reared itself above 
the leaves. 

They ran thither. It was a lion with his four limbs 
fastened to a cross like a criminal. His huge muzzle fell 
upon his breast, and his two fore-paws, half-hidden beneath 
the abundance of his mane, were spread out wide like the 
wings of a bird. His ribs stood severally out beneath his 
distended skin; his hind legs, which were nailed against 
each other, were raised somewhat, and the black blood, 
flowing through his hair, had collected in stalactites at the 
end of his tail, which hung down perfectly straight along 
the cross. The soldiers made merry around; they called him 
consul, and Roman citizen, and threw pebbles into his eyes 
to drive away the gnats. 

But a hundred paces farther on they saw two more, and 
then there suddenly appeared a long of crosses bearing 
lions. Some had been so long dead that nothing was left 
against the wood but the remains of their skeletons; others 
which were half eaten away had their jaws t^risted into 
horrible grimaces; there w'ere some enormous ones; the 
shafts of the crosses bent beneath them, and they swayed in 
the wind, while bands of crows wheeled ceaselessly in the 
air above their heads. It was thus that the Carthaginian 
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peasants avenged themselves when they captured a wild 
)east; they hoped to terrify the others by such an example. 
The Barbarians ceased their laughter and were long lost in 
amazement. “What people is this/’ they thought, “that 
amuses itself by crucifying lions!” 

They were, besides, especially the men of the North, 
vaguely uneasy, troubled, and already sick. They tore their 
hands with the darts of the aloes; great mosquitoes buzzed 
in their ears, and dysentery was breaking out in the army. 
They were weary at not yet seeing Sicca. They were afraid 
of losing themselves and of reaching the desert, the country 
of sands and terrors. Many even were unwilling to advance 
farther. Others started back to Carthage. 

At last on the seventh day, after following the base of a 
mountain for a long time, they turned abruptly to the right, 
and there then appeared a line of walls resting on white 
rocks and blending with them. Suddenly the entire city 
rose; blue, yellow, and white \'eils moved on the walls in 
the redness of the evening. These were the priestesses of 
Tanith, who had hastened thither to receive the men. They 
stood ranged along the rampart, striking tambourines, playing 
lyres, and shaking crotala, while the rays of the sun, setting 
behind them in the mountains of Numidia, shot between the 
strings of their lyres over which their naked arms were 
stretched. At intervals their instruments would become 
suddenly still, and a cry would break forth, strident, precipi- 
tate, frenzied, continuous, a sort of barking which they made 
by striking both corners of the mouth with the tongue. 
Others, more motionless than the Sphinx, rested on their 
elbows with their chins on their hands, and darted their 
great black eyes upon the army as it ascended. 

Although Sicca was a sacred town it could not hold such 
a multitude; the temple alone, with its appurtenances, 
occupied half of it. Accordingly the Barbarians established 
themselves at their ease in the plain; those who were 
disciplined in regular troops, and the rest according to 
nationality or their own fancy. 

The Greeks ranged their tents of skin in parallel lines; the 
Iberians placed their canvas pavilions in a circle; the Gauls 
made themselves huts of planks; the Libyans cabins of dry 
stones; while the Negroes with their nails hollowed out 
trenches in the sand for sleeping in. Many, not knowing 
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where to go, wandered about among the baggage, and at 
nightfall lay down in their ragged mantles on the ground. 

The plain, which was wholly bounded by mountains, 
expanded around them. Here and there a palm-tree leaned 
over a sand-hill, and pines and oaks flecked the sides of the 
precipices: sometimes the rain of a storm would hang from 
the sky like a long scarf, while the country ever)rwhere was 
still covered with azure and serenity; then a warm wind 
would drive before it tornadoes of dust, and a stream would 
descend in cascades from the heights of Sicca, where, with 
its roofing of gold on its columns of brass, rose the temple 
of the Carthaginian Venus, the mistress of the land. She 
seemed to fill it with her soul. In such convulsions of the 
soil, such alternations of temperature, and such plays of 
light would she manifest the extravagance of her might 
with the beauty of her eternal smile. The mountains at 
their summits were crescent-shaped ; others were like women’s 
bosoms presenting their swelling breasts, and the Barbarians 
felt a heaviness that was full of delight weighing down 

their fatigues. 

Spendius had bought a slave with the money brought him 
by his dromedary. The whole day long he lay asleep 
stretched before Matho’s tent. Often he would awake, 
thinking in his dreams that he heard the whistling of the 
thongs ; with a smile he would pass his hands over the scars 
on his legs at the place where the fetters had long been worn, 

and then he would fall asleep again. 

Matho accepted his companionship, and when he went out 
Spendius would escort him like a lictor with a long sword on 
his thigh; or perhaps Matho would rest his arm carelessly 
on the other’s shoulder, for Spendius was small. 

One evening when they were passing together through the 
streets in the camp they perceived some men covered with 
white cloaks; among them was Narr’ Havas, the prince of 

the Numidians. Matho started. 

“Your sword!” he cried; “I will kill him! ^ 

“Not yet!” said Spendius, restraining him. Narr’ Havas 

was already advancing towards him. 

He kissed both his thumbs in token of alliance, showing 
nothing of the anger which he had experienced at the 
drunkenness of the feast; then he spoke at length against 
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Carthage^ but did not say what brought him among the 
Barbarians. 

“Was it to betray them, or else the Republic?*' Spendius 
asked himself ; and as he expected to profit by every disorder, 
he felt grateful to Narr' Havas for the future perfidies of 
which he suspected him. 

The chief of the Numidians remained amongst the Mer- 
cenaries. He appeared desirous of attaching Matho to him- 
self. He sent him fat goats, gold-dust, and ostrich feathers. 
The Libyan, who was amazed at such caresses, was in doubt 
whether to respond to them or to become exasperated at 
them. But Spendius pacified him, and Matho allowed him- 
self to be ruled by the slave, remaining ever irresolute and 
in an unconquerable torpor, like those who have once taken 
a draught of which they are to die. 

One morning when all three went out lion-hunting, Narr* 
Havas concealed a dagger in his cloak. Spendius kept 
continually behind him, and when they returned the dagger 
had not been drawn. 

Another time Narr’ Havas took them a long way off, as far 
as the boundaries of his kingdom. They came to a narrow 
gorge, and Narr' Havas smiled as he declared that he had 
forgotten the way. Spendius found it again. 

But most frequently Matho would go off at sunrise, as 
melancholy as an augur, to wander about the country. He 
would stretch himself on the sand, and remain there motion- 
less until the evening. 

He consulted all the soothsayers in the army one after the 
other — those who watch the trail of serpents, those who read 
the stars, and those who breathe upon the ashes of the 
dead. He swallowed galbanum, seseli, and viper's venom 
which freezes the heart; negro women, singing barbarous 
words in the moonlight, pricked the skin of his forehead 
with golden stylets; he loaded himself with necklaces and 
charms; he invoked in turn Baal-Khamon, Moloch, the seven 
Kabiri, Tanith, and the Venus of the Greeks. He engraved 
a name upon a copper plate, and buried it in the sand at the 
threshold of his tent. Spendius used to hear him groaning 
and talking to himself. 

One night he went in. 

Matho, as naked as a corpse, was lying on a lion’s skin 
flat on his stomach, with his face in both his hands; a 

♦g 869 * 
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hanging lamp lit up his armour, which was hooked on to the 

tent-pole above his head. ^ • 

“You are suffering?” said the slave to him. What is 

the matter with you ? Answer me ! ” And he shook him by 
the shoulder, calling him several times, “Master! master! 

At last Matho lifted large troubled eyes towards him. 
“Listen!” he said in a low voice, and with a finger on his 
lips “It is the wrath of the gods! Hamilcar’s daughter 
pursues me! I am afraid of her, Spendius!” He pr^ed 
himself close against his breast like a child terrified by a 
phantom. “Speak to me! I am sick! I want to get weU! 

I have tried everj^hing ! But you, you perhaps know some 
stronger gods, or some restless invocation? 

“For what purpose?” asked Spendius. 

Striking his head with both his fists, he replied ; 

“To rid me of her! ^ 

Then speaking to himself with long pauses he said: 

“I am no doubt the victim of some holocaust which she 
has promised to the gods.?— She holds me fast by a chain 
which people cannot see. If I walk, it is she that is ad- 
vancing7 when I stop, she is resting ! Her eyes burn me, 

I hear her voice. She encompasses me, she penetrates me. 

It seems to me that she has become my soul! 

“.\nd yet between us there are, as it were, the imusible 
billows of a boundless ocean! She is far away and qmte 
inaccessible ' The splendour of her beauty forms a cloud of 
h"ht around her, and at times I think that I have never seen 
her— that she does not exist— and that it is all a dream . 

Matho wept thus in the darkness ; the Baxbanans were 
sleeping. Spendius, as he looked at him, recalled the yoimg 
men who once used to entreat him with golden v^es in 
hands, when he led his herd of courtesans through the towns. 

a feeling of pity moved him, and he said : 

“ Be strong, mv master ! Summon your w^l, and beseech 

the gods no more', for they turn not aside at the ^ 
Weeping like a coward! And you ^e not humihated tha 

a woman can cause you so much suffering! 

“Am I a child?” said Matho. “Do you thmk that I 

am moved by their faces and songs? We kept them at 

Lid assaults, beneath falling ceilings, and while the catapult 
was stiff vibrating ! But she, Spendius, she 
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The slave interrupted him: 

*Tf she were not Hamilcar's daughter '' 

“No!’’ cried Matho. “She has nothing in common with 
other daughters of men! Have you seen her great eyes 
beneath her great eyebrows, like suns beneath triumphal 
arches? Think: when she appeared all the torches grew 
pale. Her naked breast shone here and there through the 
diamonds of her necklace; behind her you perceived, as it 
were, the odour of a temple, and her whole being emitted 
something that was sweeter than \^-ine and more terrible 
than death. She walked, however, and then she stopped.” 

He remained gaping with his head cast do^m and his 
eyeballs fixed. 

“But I want her! I need her! I am dying for her! I 
am transported Vrdth frenzied joy at the thought of clasping 
her in my arms, and yet I hate her, Spendius ! I should like 
to beat her! What is to be done? I have a mind to sell 
myself and become her slave! Yoi^ have been that! You 
were able to get sight of her; speak to me of her! Ever>’ 
night she ascends to the terrace of her palace, does she not) 
Ah! the stones must quiver beneath her sandals, and the 
stars bend down to see her!” 

He fell back in a perfect frenzy, with a rattling in his 
throat like a wounded buU. 

Then Matho sang: “He pursued into the forest the female 
monster, whose tail undulated over the dead leaves hke 
a silver brook.” And with lingering tones he imitated 
Salammbo’s voice, while his outspread hands were held 
like two light hands on the strings of a lyre. 

To all the consolations offered by Spendius, he repeated 

the same words; their nights were spent in these wailings 
and exhortations. 

Matho sought to drown his thoughts in wine. After his 
fits of drunkenness he was more melancholy still. He tried 
to divert himself at huckle-bones, and lost the gold plates 
of his necklace one by one. He had himself taken to the 
ser\^ants of the Goddess; but he came down the hill sobbing, 
like one returning from a funeral. 

Spendius, on the contrary, became more bold and gay. 
He was to be seen in the leafy taverns discoursing in the 

nudst of the soldiers. He mended old cuirasses. Hejut^gled 
with daggers. He went and gathered herbs in the fields for 
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the sick. He was facetious, dexterous, full of invention and 

* y 

talk : the Barbarians grew accustomed to his ser^dces. and 
he came to be loved by them. 

However, they were awaiting an ambassador from Carthage 
to brine: them mules laden with baskets of eold: and ever 
berinnin? the same calculation over a^ain, thev would trace 
figures with their fing ers in the sand. 'Every one was 
arransinc: his life beforehand : thev would have concubines, 
slaves, lands: others intended to burv’ their treasure, or risk 

j ’ w * 

it on a vessel. But their tempers were provoked by want 
of emplo}'raent : there were constant disputes between horse- 
soldiers and foot-soldiers, Barbarians and Greeks, while there 
was a never-endme: din of shrill female voices. 

Ever\' day men came flocking in nearly naked, and with 
2:ras3 on their heads to protect them from the sun; they were 
the debtors of the rich Carthaginians and had been forced 
to till the lands of the latter, but had escaped. Libyans came 
pouring in with peasants mined by the taxes, outlaws, and 
malefactors. Then the horde of traders, all the dealers in 
wine and oil, who were furious at not being paid, laid the 
blame upon the Republic. Spendius declaimed against it. 
Soon the provisions ran low ; and there was talk of advancing 
in a body upon Carthage, and calling in the Romans. 

One evening, at supper-time, dull cracked sounds were 
heard approa^ng, and something red appeared in the 
distance among the undulations of the soil. 

It was a large purple litter, adorned with ostrich feathers 
at the comers. Chains of crystal and garlands of pearls 
beat against the closed hangings. It was followed by camels 
sounding the great bells that hung at their breasts, and 
having around them horsemen clad from shoulder to heel 
in armour of golden scales. 

Thev halted three hundred paces from the camp to take 
their round bucklers, broad swords, and Bceotian helmets 
out of the cases which they carried behind their saddles. 
Some remained with the camels, while the others resumed 
their march. At last the ensigns of the Republic appeared, 
that is to say, staves of blue'^ wood terminating in horses' 
heads or fir-cones. The Barbarians all rose with applause; 
the women mshed towards the guards of the Legion and 
kissed their feet. 

The litter advanced on the shoulders of twelve Negroes 
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who walked in step with short, rapid strides; they went at 
random to right or left, being embarrassed by the tent-ropes, 
the animals that were straying about, or the tripods where 
food was being cooked. Sometimes a fat hand, laden with 
rings, would partially open the litter, and a hoarse voice 
would utter loud reproaches; then the bearers would stop 
and take a different direction through the camp. 

But the purple curtains were raised, and a human head, 
impassible and bloated, was seen resting on a large pillow; 
the eyebrows, which were like arches of ebony, met each 
other at the points; golden dust sparkled in the frizzled 
hair, and the face was so wan that it looked as if it had 
been powdered with marble raspings. The rest of the body 
was concealed beneath the fleeces which filled the litter. 

In the man so reclining the soldiers recognized the Suffet 
Hanno, he whose slackness had assisted to lose the battle of 
the iEgatian islands; and as to his victory at Hecatompylos 
over the Libyans, even if he did behave with clemency, 
thought the Barbarians, it was owing to cupidity, for he had 
sold all the captives on his own account, although he had 
reported their deaths to the Republic. 

After seeking for some time for a convenient place from 
which to harangue the soldiers, he made a sign; the litter 
stopped, and Hanno, supported by two slaves, put his 
tottering feet to the ground. 

He wore boots of black felt strewn with silver moons. 


His legs were swathed in bands like those wrapped about a 
mummy, and the flesh crept through the crossings of the 
linen; his stomach came out beyond the scarlet jacket which 
covered his thighs; the folds of his neck fell do\vn to his 
breast like the dewlaps of an ox; his tunic, which was 
painted with flowers, was bursting at the arm-pits; he wore 
a scarf, a girdle, and an ample black cloak with laced double 


sleeves. But the abundance of his garments, his great neck- 
lace of blue stones, his golden clasps, and heavy earrings only 


rendered his deformity still more hideous. He might have 
been taken for some big idol rough-hewn in a block of stone; 
for a pale leprosy, which was spread over his whole body, 
gave him the appearance of an inert thing. His nose, how- 


ever, which was hooked like a vulture’s beak, was violently 
dilated to breathe in the air, and his little eyes, with their 


gummed lashes, shone with a hard and metallic lustre. He 
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held a spatula of aloe-wood in his hand wherewith to scratch 

his skin. , . 

At last two heralds sounded their silver horns; the tumult 

subsided, and Hanno commenced to speak. 

He began with an eulogy of the Gods and the Repubbc; 
the Barbarians ought to congratulate themselves on havnng 
sen-ed it But they must show themselves more reasonable ; 
times were hard, “ and if a master has only three olives, is 

it not right that he should keep two for himseh? 

The old Sufiet mingled his speech in this way with proverbs 
and apologues, nodding his head the while to sohat some 

^^He 'spoke in Punic, and those surrounding him (the most 
alert who had hastened thither without their ar^) were 
Campanians, Gauls, and Greeks, so that no one in the crowd 
understood him. Hanno, perceiving this, sloped ^d 
reflected, swajdng himself heavily from one leg to the 

°'^iroccurred to him to call the captains together; then his 
heralds shouted the order in Greek, the l^guage which, 
From the time of Xanthippus, had been used for commands 

^The ^SSs^rsTihe mob of soldiers with strokes of 
the whip ; and the captams of the Spartan phdanxes and 
the chiefs of the Barbarian cohorts soon arnved with the 
Svnia of their rank, and in the armour of their natiom 

S S burning here and Urere; mi the soldrer, 
kept going from one to another ^king what the matter 
was ^d why the Sufiet did not distnbute the inone^ 

He was settincr the infinite burdens of the Repubbc before 
the capTaS Her treasury was empty. The tnbute o 
Rome was crushing her. “ e qmte at a loss what 

"'’FroSVmeTotime h'e Sd rub his linrbs with ij.alue- 
wood Tpatda, or perhaps he would bre^ ofi to dn^ a 

L“:Seg« hom ?*er cup handed to him by a slaves then 
he ioSid wipe his bps with a scarlet napkin ^d resume. 

three shekL of gold, while the cultivated lands which wer 
t - A A.-,T^na the war bring in nothing! Our purpura 
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fisheries are nearly gone^ and even pearls are becoming 
exorbitant ; we have scarcely unguents enough for the service 
of the gods! As for the things of the table^ I shall say 
nothing about them; it is a calamity! For want of galleys 
we are without spices^ and it is a matter of great difficulty 
to procure silphium on account of the rebellions on the 
Cyrenian frontier. Sicily, where so many slaves used to be 
had, is now closed to us I Only yesterday I gave more 
money for a bather and four scullions than I used at one time 
to give for a pair of elephants!’* 

He unrolled a long piece of papyrus; and, without omitting 
a single figure, read all the expenses that the government 
had incurred ; so much for repairing the temples, for paving 
the streets, for the construction of vessels, for the coral- 
fisheries, for the enlargement of the Syssitia, and for engines 
in the mines in the country of the Cantabrians. 

But the captains understood Punic as little as the soldiers, 
although the Mercenaries saluted one another in that lan- 
guage. It was usual to place a few Carthaginian officers in 
the Barbarian armies to act as interpreters; after the war 
they had concealed themselves through fear of vengeance, 
and Hanno had not thought of taking them with him; his 
hollow voice, too, was lost in the wind. 

The Greeks, girthed in their iron waist-belts, strained 
their ears as they strove to guess at his words, while the 
mountaineers, covered with furs like bears, looked at him 
with distrust, or yawned as they leaned on their brass- 
nailed clubs. The heedless Gauls sneered as they shook 
their lofty heads of hair, and the men of the desert listened 
motionless, cowled in their garments of grey wool; others 
kept coming up behind; the guards, crushed by the mob, 
staggered on their horses; the Negroes held out burning 
fir-branches at arm’s length; and the big Carthaginian, 
mounted on a grassy hillock, continued his harangue. 

The Barbarians, however, were growing impatient; mur- 
muring arose, and every one apostroph^ed him. Hanno 
gesticulated with his spatula; and those who wanted the 
others to be quiet shouted still more loudly, thereby adding 
to the din. 

Suddenly a man of mean appearance bounded to Hanno’s 
feet, snatched up a herald’s trumpet, blew it, and Spendius 
(for it was he) announced that he w^as going to say something 
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of importance. At this declaration, which was rapidly uttered 
in five different languages, Greek, Latin, Gallic, Libyan, and 
Balearic, the captains, half laughing and half surprised, 
replied: “Speak! Speak!” 

Spendius hesitat^; he trembled; at last, addressing the 
Libyans who were the most numerous, he said to them; 

“You have all heard this man’s horrible threats! 

Hanno made no exclamation, therefore he did not under- 
stand Libyan; and, to carry on the experiment, Spendius 
repeated the same phrase in the other Barbarian dialects. 

They looked at one another in astonishment; then, as 
by a tacit agreement, and believing perhaps that they had 
understood, they bent their heads in token of assent. 

Then Spendius began in vehement tones: 

“He said first that all the gods of the other nations were 
but dreams beside the gods of Carthage! He called you 
cowards, thieves, liars, dogs, and the sons of dogs! But for 
you (he said that !) the Republic would not be forced to pay 
tribute to the Romans ; and through your excess^ you ha.ve 
drained it of perfumes, aromatics, slaves, and silphium, for 
vou are in league with the nomads on the Cyrenian frontier ! 
But the guilty shall be punished! He read the enumera- 
tion of their torments; they shall be made to work at the 
na\dng of the streets, at the equipment of the vessels, at the 
adornment of the Syssitia, while the rest shall be sent to 
scrape the earth in the mines m the country of the 

Cantabrians.” , ^ , 

Soendius repeated the same sUtements to the Gauls, 

Greeks, Campanians, and Balearians. 

nizing several of the proper names w^ch had met their ^rs, 
were convinced that he was accurately reportmg the Sufiet s 
speech. A few cried out to him, “You he!” but themvoices 
^^^re drowned in the tumult of the rest; Spendius added: 

“Have you not seen that he has left a resep'e of ^us 
horse-soldiers outside the camp?_^ At a given signal they 

will hasten hither to slay you aU. 

The Barbarians turned in that direction and ^ the cro 

was then scattering, there appeared m the imdst otth^^ 

and advancing with the slowness of a phantoin, a human 

Lks with’long hair bristling with dried 

thorns. About his loins and his knees he had wi.ps o) 
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straw and linen rags; his soft and earthy skin hung on his 
emaciated limbs like tatters on dried boughs; his hands 
trembled with a continuous quivering, and as he walked he 

leaned on a staff of olive-wood. 

He reached the Negroes who were bearing the torches. 
His pale gums were displayed in a sort of idiotic titter; 
his large, scared eyes gazed upon the crowd of Barbarians 

around him. 

But uttering a cry of terror he threw himself behind them, 
shielding himself with their bodies. ‘'There they are! 
There they are!” he stammered out, pointing to the suffete’s 
guards, who were motionless in their glittering armour. Their 
horses, dazzled by the light of the torches which crackled in 
the darkness, were pawdng the ground; the human spectre 

struggled and howled : 

“They have killed them!” 

At these words, which were screamed in Balearic, some 
Balearians came up and recognized him; without answering 
them he repeated : 

“Yes, all killed, all! crushed like grapes! The fine young 
men! the slingers! my companions and yours!” 

They gave him wine to drink, and he wept; then he 
launched forth into speech. 

Spendius could scarcely repress his joy, as he explained 
the horrors related by Zarxas to the Greeks and Libyans; 
he could not believe them, so appropriately did they come 
in. The Balearians grew pale as they learnt how their 
companions had perished. 

It was a troop of three hundred slingers who had dis- 
embarked the evening before, and had on that day slept 
too late. When they reached the square of Khamon the 
Barbarians were gone, and they found themselves defence- 
less, their clay bullets having been put on the camels with 
the rest of the baggage. They were allowed to advance into 
the street of Satheb as far as the brass-sheathed oaken gate; 
then the people with a single impulse had sprung upon them. 

Indeed, the soldiers remembered a great shout; Spendius, 
who was flying at the head of the columns, had not heard it. 

Then the corpses were placed in the arms of the Pataec 
gods that fringed the temple of Khamon. They were 
upbraided with all the crimes of the Mercenaries; their 
gluttony, their thefts, their impiety, their disdain, and the 
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murder of the fishes in Salammbo’s garden. Their bodies 
were subjected to infamous mutilations; the priests burned 
their hair in order to torture their souls; they were hung up 
in pieces in the meat-shops ; some even buried their teeth 
in them, and in the evening funeral-piles were kindled at 

the crosswavs to finish them. 

These were the flames that had gleamed from a distance 

across the lake. But some houses hasdng taken fire, any 
dead or dsdng that remained were speedily thrown over the 
walls • Zarxas had remained among the reeds on the edge of 
the lake until the following day; then he had wandered 
about through the country, seeking for the aimy by the 
footprints in the dust. In the morning he hid lumself m 
caves • in the evening he resumed his march vnth his bleeding 
wounds, famished, sick, litdng on roots and camon; at last 
one dav he perceived lances on the horizon, and he had 
followed them, for his reason was disturbed through his 


terrors and miseries. • j i i. 

The indi<mation of the soldiers, restrained so long as he 

was speaki^ig, broke forth hke a tempest ; they were going 

to massacre the guards together with the Suflfet. A few 

interposed, saying that they ought to h^r him and at 

least whether they should be paid. Then they ^ cned. 

“Our money!” Hanno replied that he had brought it. 

They ran to the outposts, and the Sufiet's b^g^e arn\ed 
in the midst of the tents, pressed fomard by the Barbanans^ 
Without waiting for the slaves, they yery quickly unfastened 
the baskets; in them they found hyacinth rob^, sponges, 
scrapers, brushes, perfumes, and antimony penals foi pamt- 
in<r the eves— all belonging to the guards, nho were nch 
min and 'accustomed to such refinements. Next ^ey m- 
covered a large bronze tub on a camel; it belonged to the 
SuSet who had it for bathing in dunng his journey; for he 
had taken all manner of precautions, even going so far^ to 
brin<J caged weasels from Hecatompylos, which were bum 
S to make his ptisan. But, as his malady gave him a 
great appetite, there were also many comestibl^ and many 
Snes pickle, meats and fishes presen-ed in hone^ tnth 

Inow chopped stiaw. There was a consid^erable supply 
of if the more they opened the baskets the more they 
?ound, and laughter arose like conflictmg waves. 
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As to the pay of the Mercenaries, it nearly filled two 
esparto-grass baskets; there were even visible in one of 
them some of the leathern disks which the Republic used to 
economize its specie; and as the Barbarians appeared greatly 
surprised, Hanno told them that, their accounts being very 
difficult, the Ancients had not had leisure to examine them. 
Meanwhile they sent them this. 

Then everything was in disorder and confusion: mules, 
serving-men, Utter, provisions, and baggage. The soldiers 
took the coin in the bags to stone Hanno. With great 
difficulty he was able to mount an ass; and he fled, clinging 
to its hair, howling, weeping, shaken, bruised, and calling 
down the curse of all the gods upon the army. His broad 
necklace of precious stones rebounded up to his cars. His 
cloak, which was too long, and which trailed behind him, 
he kept on with his teeth, and from afar the Barbarians 
shouted at him: “Begone coward! pig! sink of Moloch! 
sweat your gold and your plague! quicker! quicker!” The 
routed escort galloped beside him. 

But the fury of the Barbarians did not abate. They re- 
membered that several of them who had set out for Cartliage 
had not returned; no doubt they had been killed. So much 
injustice exasperated them, and they began to pull up the 
stakes of their tents, to roll up their cloaks, and to bridle 
their horses; every one took his helmet and sword, and 
instantly all was ready. Those who had no arms rushed 
into the woods to cut staves. 

Day dawned; the people of Sicca were roused, and stirring 
in the streets. “They are going to Carthage,” said they, 
and the rumour of this soon spread through the country. 

From every path and every ravine men arose. Shepherds 
were seen running down from the mountains. 

Then, when the Barbarians had set out, Spendius circled 
the plain, riding on a Punic stallion, and attended by his 
slave, who led a third horse. 

A single tent remained. Spendius entered it. 

“Up, master! rise! we are departing!” 

“And where are you going?” asked Matho. 

“To Carthage!” cried Spendius. 

Matho bounded upon the horse which the slave held at 
the door. 
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The moon was rising just above the waves, and on the 
town which was stiU ^Tapped in darkness there ghttered 
white and luminous specks— the pole of a chanot a dangh^ 
rae of linen, the comer of a waU, or a golden necklace on the 
bo^som of a god. The glass balls on the roofs of the teinples 
beamed like great diamonds here and there. But ill-defined 
ruin= piles of black earth, and gardens formed deeper masses 
in the gloom, and below Malqua fishennen s nets stretched 
from one house to another like gigantic bate spread^ their 
wines. The grinding of the hydrauhe wheels which con- 
veved water to the highest stories of the palaces, was no 
lonc^er heard; and the camels, lying ostnch fashion on their 
stomachs, rested peacefully in the middle of the terraces 
The porters were asleep in the streets on the th^holds of 
the houses ; the shadows of the colossus^ stretched acro^ 
the deserted squares ; occasionally in the distance the smoke 
of a still burning sacrifice would escape through the bronze 
tiling, and the heavy breeze would waft the odours of 
aromatics blended with the scent of the sea and the exhala- 
llon from the sun-heated waUs. The motionless wav^ shone 
around Carthage, for the moon was spreading her 1 ght at 
once upon the mountain-circled gulf and upon the l^^e of 
Tunis where flamingoes formed long rose-coloured Imes amid 
the banks of sand, while farther on ben^th the caUcombs 
the great salt lagoon shimmered hke a piece of silver. The 
blue'' vault of heaven sank on the honzon m one 
into the dustiness of the plains, and in the other into the 
mi-ts of the sea- and on the summit of the Acropohs, the 
m-;Lidai evpre^s-trees, fringing the temple of 
Twaved murmuring like the regular waves that beat slo«l> 

alon^ the mole beneath the ramparts. 

«a1ammbd ascended to the terrace of her palace, sup^ 
ported by a female slave who earned an iron dish filled wit 


1 
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In the middle of the terrace there was a small ivory bed 
covered with lynx skins, and cushions made with the feathers 
of the parrot, a fatidical animal consecrated to the gods, and 
at the four corners rose four long perfuming-pans filled with 
nard, incense, cinnamomum, and myrrh. The slave lit the 
perfumes. Salammbo looked at the polar star; she slowly 
saluted the four points of heaven, and knelt down on the 
ground in the azure dust which w'as strewn with golden stars 
in imitation of the firmament. Then with both elbows against 
her sides, her forearms straight and her hands open, she 
threw back her head beneath the rays of the moon, and said : 

“0 Rabetna! — Baalet! — Tanith!” and her voice was 
lengthened in a plaintive fashion as though to call some 
one. “Anaitis! Astarte! Derceto! Astoreth! Mylitta! Athara! 
Elissa ! Tiratha ! — By the hidden symbols — by the resounding 
sistra — by the furrows of the earth — by the eternal silence 
and by the eternal fruitfulness — mistress of the gloomy sea 
and of the azure shores, 0 Queen of the watery world, 
all hail!” 

She swayed her whole body twice or thrice, and then 
cast herself face downw^ards in the dust with both arms 
outstretched. 

But the slave nimbly raised her, for according to the rites 
someone must catch the suppliant at the moment of his 
prostration; this told him that the gods accepted him, and 
Salammbo’s nurse never failed in this pious duty. 

Some merchants from Darytian Gaetulia had brought her 
to Carthage when quite young, and after her enfranchisement 
she would not forsake her old masters, as was shown by her 
right ear, which was pierced with a large hole. A petticoat 
of many-coloured stripes fitted closely on her hips, and fell to 
her ankles, where two tin rings clashed together. Her some- 
what flat face was yellow like her tunic. Silver bodkins of 
great length formed a sun behind her head. She wore a 
coral button on the nostril, and she stood beside the bed 
more erect than a Hermes, and with her eyelids cast down. 

Salammbo walked to the edge of the terrace; her eyes 
swept the horizon for an instant, and then were lowered upon 
the sleeping town, while the sigh that she heaved swelled 
her bosom, and gave an undulating movement to the whole 
length of the long w^hite simar which hung without clasp 
or girdle about her. Her curved and painted sandals were 
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hidden beneath a heap of emeralds, and a net of purple 
thread was filled with her disordered hair. 

But she raised her head to gaze upon the moon, and 
murmured, mingling her speech with fiagments of hymns: 

“How lightly tumest thou supported by the impalpable 
ether I It brightens about thee, and ’tis the stir of thine 
agitation that distributes the winds and fruitful dews. 
According as thou dost wax and wane the eyes of cats and 
spots of panthers lengthen or grow short. Wives shriek thy 
name in the pangs of childbirth! Thou makest the shells 
to swell, the wine to bubble, and the corpse to putrefy! 
Thou formest the pearls at the bottom of the sea! 

“ And every germ, O Goddess I ferments in the dark depths 

of thy moisture. 

“X^Tien thou appearest, quietness is spread abroad ujwn 
the earth; the flowers close, the waves are soothed, wearied 
man stretches his breast toward thee, and the world wi^ 
its oceans and mountains looks at itself in thy face as in 
a mirror. Thou art white, gentle, luminous, immaculate, 
helping. purif\-ing, serene!” 

The^crescent of the moon was then over the mountam ot 
the Hot Springs, in the hollow formed by its two sumimts, 
on the other side of the gulf. Below it there ^ little 
star, and all around it a pale circle. Salammbo went on: 

“But thou art a terrible mistress! — Monsters, terrifjmg 
phantoms, and hang dreaim come from thee; thine ey^ 
devour the stones of buildings, and the apes are e% er ill 

each time thou growest young again. 

“Whither goest thou? Why dost thou change thy forms 
continuallv ? Now, slender and cur\'ed, thou glidest through 
space Uke'a mastless galley; and then, amid the stars, thou 
art like a shepherd keeping his flt^k. Shining ^d round, 
thou dost graze the mountain-tops like the wheel of a chano^ 
"O Tanith! thou dost love me? I have looked so much 
on thee ! But no ! thou sailest through thine azure, and I— 

I remain on the motionless earth. 

“Taanach, take your nebal and play softly on the silvei 

string, for my heart is sad!” 

The slave lifted a sort of harp of ebony wood, taMer 
her'^'If. and triangular in shape like a delta; she fixed the 
point in a crystal globe, and mth bo^ arms began to pky 
The sounds followed one another burned and deep, Uxe 
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the buzzing of bees^and with increasing sonorousness floated 
away into the night with the complaining of the waves, and 
the rustling of the great trees on the summit of the Acropolis. 

“Hush!"’ cried Salammbo. 

“What ails you, mistress? The blowing of the breeze, the 
passing of a cloud, everything disquiets you just now!” 

“I do not know,” she said. 

“You are wearied with too long prayers!” 

“01 Taanach, I would fain be dissolved in them like a 
flower in wine 1 

“Perhaps it is the smoke of your perfumes?” 

“No!” said Salammbo; “the spirit of the gods dwells in 
fragrant odours.” 

Then the slave spoke to her of her father. It was thought 
that he had gone towards the amber country, behind the 
pillars of Melkarth. “But if he does not return,” she said, 
“you must nevertheless, since it was his will, choose a 
husband among the sons of the Ancients, and then your 
grief will pass away in a man’s arms.” 

“Why?” asked the young girl. All those that she had 
seen had horrified her with their fallow-deer laughter and 
their coarse limbs. 

“Sometimes, Taanach, from the depths of my being there 
exhale as it were hot fumes heavier than the vapours from a 
volcano. Voices call me, a globe of fire rolls and mounts 
within my bosom, it stifles me, I am at the point of death; 
and then, something sweet, flowing from my brow to my 
feet, passes through my flesh — it is a caress enfolding me, 
and I feel myself crushed as though a god were stretched 
upon me. 0! would that I could lose myself in the mists 
of the night, the waters of the fountains, the sap of the trees, 
that I could issue from my body, and be but a breath, or a 
ray, and glide, mount up to thee, 0 Mother!” 

She raised her arms to their full length, arching her form, 
which in its long garment was as pale and light as the moon. 
Then she fell back, panting on the ivory couch; but Taanach 
passed an amber necklace with dolphin’s teeth about her 
neck to banish terrors, and Salammbo said in an almost 
stifled voice; “Go and bring me Schahabarim,” 

Her father had not wished her to enter the college of 
priestesses, nor even to be made at all acquainted with the 
popular Tanith. He was reserving her for some alliance 
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that might serve his political ends ; so that Salammbo lived 
alone in the midst of the palace. Her mother was long 

since dead. 

She had grown up ^dth abstinences, fastmgs ^d punfica- 
tions, always surrounded by grave and exquisite things, 
her body saturated with p>erfunies, and her soul filled with 
pravers. She had never tasted wine, nor eaten meat, nor 
touched an unclean animal, nor set her heels in the house 

of death. 

She knew nothing of obscene images, for ^ each god 
was manifested in different forms, the same principle often 
received the ^s-itness of contradictoiy” cults, and Sdammbo 
worshipped the Goddess in her sidereal presentation. An 
infiuence had descended upon the maiden f^o^ moon, 
when the planet passed diminishing away, Salammbo grew 
weak. She languished the whole day long, and revived at 
evening. During an eclipse she had nearh died. 

But Rabetna. m jealousy, revenged herself for the 
withdrawn from her sacrifices, and she tormented Salammbo 
^-ith possessions, all the stronger for bemg vague, which 
were spread through this behef and excited by it. 

Unceasinslv wai Hamilcar’s daughter disqmeted about 
Tamth. She' bad learned her adventures her travels, ^d 
all her names, which she would repeat without their haying 
anv distinct signification for her. In order to penetrate mto 
the depths of her dogma, she wished to become acqu^ted, 

in the most secret part of the temple, wi^ “ 

the magnificent mantle, whereon depended the destmies ot 

Carthage, for the idea of a god did not stand out clearly 
from his representation, and to hold, or even see, the m^e 
of one, was to take away part of his tartue, and m a measure 

Salammbo turned round. She had recogmzed the 
sound of the golden bells which Schahabarun wore at the 

^^He°L^Sd the staircases; then at the threshold of the 

terrace he stopped and folded his arms. i v uv 

His sunken eves shone like the lamps 
long thin bodv floated in its linen robe wluch was 
bv the beUs, the latter altematmg with ^ of ^^^aJds 

^mted chin; his skm seemed cold to the touch, and hu 
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yellow face, which was deeply furrowed with wrinkles, was 
as though contracted in a longing, in an everlasting grief. 

He was the high priest of Tanith, and it was he who 

had educated Salammbo. 

“Speak!” he said. “AMiat will you?” 

“I hoped — you had almost promised me ” She 

stammered and was confused: then suddenly: “Why do 
vou despise me? what have I forgotten in the rites? \’ou 
my master, and you told me that no one was so 
accomphshed in the things pertaining to the Goddess as 
I- but there are some of which you will not speak. Is 
it so, 0 father ? ” 

Schahabarim remembered Hamilcar's orders, and replied: 

“No, I have nothing more to teach you!” 

“A Genius,” she resumed, “impels me to this love. I 
have climbed the steps of Eschmoun, god of the planets 
and intelligences; I have slept beneath the golden olive of 
Melkarth, patron of the T>Tian colonies; I have pushed open 
the doors of Baal-Khamon, the enlightener and fertilizer; 
I have sacrificed to the subterranean Kabiri, to the gods 
of woods, winds, rivers, and mountains; but, can you under- 
stand? they are all too far away, too high, too insensible, 
while she — I feel her mingled in my life; she fills my soul, 
and I quiver with inward startings, as though she was 
leaping in order to escape. Methinks I am about to hear 
her voice and see her face; lightnings dazzle me, and then 
I sink back again into the darkness.” 

Schahabarim was silent. She entreated him with suppliant 
looks. At last he made a sign for the dismissal of the slave, 
who was not of Chanaanitish race. Taanach disappeared, 
and Schahabarim, raising one arm in the air, began: 

“Before the gods darkness alone was, and a breathing 
stirred, dull and indistinct as the conscience of a man in a 
dream. It contracted, creating Desire and Cloud, and from 
Desire and Qoud there issued primitive Matter. This was a 
water, muddy, black, icy, and deep. It contained senseless 
monsters, incoherent portions of the forms to be bom, which 
are painted on the walls of the sanctuaries. 

“Then Matter condensed. It became an egg. It burst. 
One half formed the earth and the other the firmament. 
Sun, moon, winds, and clouds appeared, and at the crash of 
the thunder intelligent creatures awoke. Then Eschmoun 
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spread himself in the starr)' sphere : Khamon beamed in the 
sun : Melkarth thrust him with his arms behind Gades ; the 
Kabiri descended beneath the volcanoes, and Rabetna like a 
nurse bent over the world pouring out her light like milk, 
and her night like a mantle.” 

“.And then?” she said. 

He had related the secret of the origins to her, to divert 
her from sublimer prospects; but the maiden's desire kindled 
again at his last words, and Schahabarim, half \delding, 

resumed: 

"She inspires and governs the loves of men.” 

“The loves of men!” repeated Salammbo dreamily. 

“She is the soul of Carthage,” continued the priest; “and 
although she is everj^here diffused, it is here that she 

dwelUr beneath the sacred veil.” 

“ 0 father!” cried Salammbo, “I shall see her, shall I not? 
you will bring me to her! I had long been hesiuting; I 
am devoured with curiosiU' to see her form. Pity! help 

me! let us go!” ^ i_ r, n 

He repulsed her vdth a vehement gesture that was mil 

of pride. . j TT. 

“Never! Do you not know that it means death r ine 

hermaphrodite Baals are imveiled to us alone who are men 

in under'^tandins: and women in weakness. \our desire is 

sacrilege; be satisfied \vith the knowledge that you possess! 

Shelell upon her knees, placing two fingers against her 

ears in token of repentance; and crushed by the pnests 

words, and filled at once with anger against him, with terror, 

and with humiliation, she burst into sobs. Schahabanm 

remained erect, and more insensible than the ston^ of the 

terrace. He looked down upon her quivering at feet, 

and felt a kind of joy on seeing her suffer for his dmmty 

whom he himself could not wholly embrace. The bmds were 

alreadv sinking, a cold wind was blowing, and Uttle clouds 

were drifting in the paling sky. ^ ^ ^ • k.. 

Suddenly he perceived on the horizon, behind Turns, what 

looked like slight mists trailing along the ground ; then th^e 

became a great curtain of dust extending perpendicmarly, 

and. amid the whirlwinds of the thronging mass, dromedan^ 

heads, lances, and shields appeared. It was the army of the 

Barbarians advancing upon Carthage. 



IV 


BENEATH THE WALLS OF CARTHAGE 

Some country people, riding on asses or running on foot, 
arrived in the town, pale, breathless, and mad with fear. 
They were flying before the army. It had accomplished 
the journey from Sicca in three days, in order to reach 
Carthage and wholly exterminate it. 

The gates were shut. The Barbarians appeared almost 
immediately; but they stopped in the middle of the isthmus, 
on the edge of the lake. 

At first they made no hostile announcement. Several 
approached with palm branches in their hands. They were 
driven back with arrows, so great was the terror. 

In the morning and at nightfall prowlers would sometimes 
wander along the walls. A little man carefully wrapped in 
a cloak, and with his face concealed beneath a very low visor, 
was especially noticed. He would remain w'hole hours 
gazing at the aqueduct, and so persistently that he doubt- 
less wished to mislead the Carthaginians as to his real designs. 
Another man, a sort of giant who walked bareheaded, used 
to accompany him. 

But Carthage was defended throughout the whole breadth 
of the isthmus: first by a trench, then by a grassy rampart, 
and lastly by a wall thirty cubits high, built of freestone, 
and in two stories. It contained stables for three hundred 
elephants with stores for their caparisons, shackles, and food ; 
other stables again for four thousand horses with supp’ies of 
barley and harness, and barracks for twenty ihou and 
soldiers with armour and all materials for war. Towers rose 
from the second story, all provided with battlements, and 
having bronze bucklers hung on cramps on the outside. 

This first line of wall gave immediate shelter to Maiqua, 
the sailors’ and dyers’ quarter. Masts might be seen where- 
on purple sails were drying, and on the highest terraces 
clay furnaces for heating the oickle were visible. 
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Behind, the lofty houses of the city rose in an amphi- 
theatre of cubical form. They were built of stone, planks, 
shingle, reeds, shells, and beaten earth. The woods belonging 
to the temples were like lakes of verdure in this mountain 
of diversely coloured blocks. It was levelled at unequal 
distances by the public squares, and was cut from top to 
bottom by countless intersecting lanes. The enclosures of 
of the three old quarters which are now lost might be dis- 
tinguished : they rose here and there like great reefs, or 
extended in enormous fronts, blackened, half-covered with 
dowers, and broadly striped by the casting of filth, while 
streets passed through their yawning apertures like rivers 
beneath bridges. 

The hill of the Acropolis, in the centre of B\T5a, was hidden 
beneath a disordered array of monuments. There were 
temples ^vith wreathed columns bearing bronze capitals and 
metal chains, cones of dry stones vnth. bands of azure, copper 
cupolas, marble architraves, Babylonian buttresses, obelisks 
poised on their points like inverted torches. Peristyles 
reached to pediments ; volutes were displayed through 
colonnades; granite walls supported tile partitions; the 
whole mounting, half-hidden, the one above the other in 
a marv ellous and incomprehensible fashion. In it might 
be felt the succession of the ages, and, as it were, the 
memorials of forgotten fatherlands. 

Behind the Acropolis the Mappalian road, which was lined 
with tombs, extended through red lands in a straight line 
from the shore to the catacombs; then spacious dwellings 
occurred at intervals in the gardens, and this third quarter, 
Mesara, which was the new to^m, reached as far as the 
edee of the cliff, where rose a giant pharos that blazed forth 
ever>' night. 

In this fashion was Carthage displayed before the soldiers 
quartered in the plain. 

They could recognize the markets and crossways in the 
distance, and disputed with one another as to the sites of 
the temples. Khamon’s, fronting the S}^itia, had golden 
tiles; Melkarth, to the left of Eschmoun, had branches of 
coral on its roofing ; beyond, Tanith’s copper cupola swelled 
amonfT the palm-trees; the dark Moloch was below the 
cisterns, in the direction of the pharos. At the angles of 
the pediments, on the tops of the walls, at the comers of the 
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sauares everywhere^ divinities with hideous heads might 
be seen, colossal or squat, with enormous bellies, or immoder- 
ately flattened, opening their jaws, extending their arms, and 
holding forks, chains, or javelins in their hands; while the 
blue of the sea stretched away behind the streets which were 
rendered still steeper by the perspective. 

They were filled from morning till evening with a tumult- 
uous people; young boys, shaking little bells, shouted at the 
doors of the baths; the shops for hot drinks smoked, the air 
resounded with the noise of anvils, the white cocks, sacred to 
the Sun, crowed on the terraces, the oxen that were being 
slaughtered bellowed in the temples, slaves ran about with 
baskets on their heads; and in the depths of the porticoes 
a priest would sometimes appear, draped in a dark cloak, 
barefooted, and wearing a pointed cap. 

The spectacle afforded by Carthage irritated the Bar- 
barians; they admired it and execrated it, and would have 
liked both to annihilate it and to dwell in it. But what 
was there in the Military Harbour defended by a triple wall? 
Then behind the town, at the back of Megara, and higher 
than the Acropolis, appeared Hamilcar’s palace. 

Matho’s eyes were directed thither every moment. He 
would ascend the olive-trees and lean over with his hand 
spread out above his eyebrows. The gardens were empty, 
and the red door with its black cross remained constantly 
shut. 

More than twenty times he walked round the ramparts, 
seeking some breach by which he might enter. One night 
he threw himself into the gulf and swam for three hours 
at a stretch. He reached the foot of the Mappalian quarter 
and tried to climb up the face of the cliff. He covered his 
knees with blood, broke his nails, and then fell back into 
the waves and returned. 


His impotence exasperated him. He was jealous of this 
Carthage which contained Salammbo, as though of someone 
who possessed her. His nervelessness left him to be replaced 
by a mad and continual eagerness for action. With flaming 
cheek, angry eyes, and hoarse voice, he would walk with 
rapid strides through the camp; or seated on the shore he 
would scour his great sword with sand. He shot arrows at 


the passing vultures. 


His heart overflowed into frenzied 


sneech. 
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‘'Give free course to your \%Tath like a runaway chariot/’ 
said Spendius. “Shout, blaspheme, ravage and slay. Grief 
is allayed with blood, and since you cannot sate your love, 
gorge vour hate: it will sustain you!” 

Matho resumed the command of his soldiers. He drilled 
them pitilessly. He was respected for his courage and 
especially for his strength. Moreover he inspired a sort of 
mvstic dread, and it was believed that he conversed at night 
with phantoms. The other captains were animated by his 
example. The army soon grew disciplined. From their 
houses the Carthaginians could hear the bugle-flourishes 
that regulated their exercises. At last the Barbarians drew 
near. 

To crush them in the isthmus it would have been necessary 
for two armies to take them simultaneously in the rear, one 
disembarking at the end of the gulf of Utica, and the second 
at the mountain of the Hot Springs. But what could be 
done with the single sacred Le^on, mustering at most six 
thousand men? If the enemy bent towards the east they 
would join the Nomads and intercept the commerce of the 
desert. If they fell back to the west, Numidia would rise. 
Finally, lack oi pro\isions would sooner or later lead them 
to devastate the surrounding coirnm- like grasshoppers, 
the rich trembled for their fine countr\'-houses, their \ine- 

yards and their cultivated lands. 

Hanno proposed atrocious and impracticable measures, such 
as promising a heavy sum for eve^’’ Barbarian’s head, or 
setting fire to their camp with ships and machines. His 
collea^e Cisco, on the other hand, wished them to be paid. 
But the Ancients detested him owing to his populanty; for 
they dreaded the risk of a master, and through terror of 
monarch v strove to weaken w*hatever contributed to it or 

might re-establish it. , r u 

Outside the fortifications there w'ere people of another race 

and of unknown origin, aU hunters of the porcupme, and 
eaters of sheU-fish and serpents. They used to go into caves 
to catch hvenas alive, and amuse themselves by making them 
run in the" evening on the sands of Megara between the stel^ 
of the tombs. Their huts, which were made o^ud 
wTack, hung on the cliS like swallows nests. There they 
lived without government and without gods, pell-me , 
completely naked, at once feeble and fierce, and execrated 
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by the people from all time on account of their unclean 
food* One morning the sentries perceived that they were 

all gone. 

At last some members of the Great Council arrived at a 
decision. They came to the camp without necklaces or 
girdles, and in open sandals like neighbours. They walked at 
a quiet pace, waving salutations to the captains, or stopped 
to speak to the soldiers, saying that all was finished and that 
justice was about to be done to their claims. 

Many of them saw a camp of Mercenaries for the first 
time. Instead of the confusion which they had pictured to 
themselves, there prevailed everywhere terrible silence and 
order. A grassy rampart formed a lofty wall round the 
army, immovable by the shock of catapults. The ground 
in the streets was sprinkled with fresh water; through the 
holes in the tents they could perceive tawny eyeballs gleam- 
ing in the shade. The piles of pikes and hanging panoplies 
dazzled them like mirrors. They conversed in low tones. 
They were afraid of upsetting anything with their long robes. 

The soldiers requested provisions, undertaking to pay for 
them out of the money that was due. 

Oxen, sheep, guinea fowl, fruit, and lupins were sent to 
them, with smoked scombri, that excellent scombri which 
Carthage dispatched to every port. But they walked scorn- 
fully round the magnificent cattle, and disparaging what 
they coveted, offered the worth of a pigeon for a ram, or the 
price of a pomegranate for three goats. The Eaters of 
Uncleanness came forward as arbitrators, and declared that 
they were being duped. Then they drew their swords with 
threats to slay. 

Commissaries of the Great Council wrote down the number 
of years for which pay was due to each soldier. But it was 
no longer possible to know how many Mercenaries had been 
engaged, and the Ancients were dismayed at the enormous 
sum which they would have to pay. The reserve of silphium 
must be sold, and the trading towns taxed; the Mercenaries 
would grow impatient; Tunis was already with them; and 
the rich, stunned by Hanno’s ragings and his colleague's 
reproaches, urged any citizens who might know a Barbarian 
to go to see him immediately in order to win back his friend- 
ship, and to speak him fair. Such a show of confidence 
would soothe them. 
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Traders, scribes, workers in the arsenal, and whole families 
visited the Barbarians. 

The soldiers allowed all the Carthaginians to corae in, but 
by a single passage so narrow that four men abreast jostled 
one another in it. Spendius, sUnding against the barrier, 
had them carefully searched; facing him Matho was examin- 
ing the multitude, tr>*ing to recognize someone whom he 
might have seen at Salammbb's palace. 

The camp was like a town, so full of people and of movx- 
ment was it. The two distinct crowds mingled without 
blending, one dressed in linen or \^ool, with felt caps Ukc 
fir-cones, and the other clad in iron and wearing helmets. 
Amid serving men and itinerant vendors there moved women 
of all nation's, as browm as ripe dates, as greenish as olives, 
as yellow as oranges, sold by sailors, picked out of dens, 
stolen from caravans, taken in the sacking of towns, women 
that were jaded with love so long as they were young, and 
plied with blows when they were old, and that died in rouU 
on the roadsides among the baggage and the abandoned 
beasts of burden. The wives of the Nomads had square, 
tawnv robes of dromedary's hair swinging at their heels; 
musicians from C\Ten^ca, wrapped in violet gauze and with 
painted evebrows, sang, squatting on mats; old Negresses 
with hanc^ing breasts gathered the animals’ dung that was 
dmn^ in the sun to light their fires; the SjTacusan women 
had erdden plates in their hair; the Lusitamans ha^ n^k- 
laces of shells; the Gauls wore wolf-skins upon their white 
bosoms; and sturdy children, vermin-covered, naked 
oncircumcised, butted with their heads ag^t ^ers-by, 
or came behind them like young tigers to bite their hands. 

The Carthaginians walked through the camp, surpnsed 
at the quantities of things with which it was running over 
The most miserable were melancholy, and the rest dissembled 


their anxiety. . , , , j 

The soldiers struck them on the shoulder, and exhort^ 

them to be gav. As soon as they saw any one they m^^ 

him to theh 'amusements. It they were plajnng ^ the 

fc. his ja.- .ith the .er,- Srst blow Tha s 

th^vipers. and the horsemen with their horses, while then 
victimsjlddicted as they were to peaceful occupations, bent 
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their heads and tried to smile at all these outrages. Some, 
in order to show themselves brave, made signs that they 
should like to become soldiers. They were set to split wood 
and to curry mules. They were buckled up in armour, and 
rolled like casks through the streets of the camp. Then, 
when thev were about to leave, the Mercenaries plucked out 
their hair with grotesque contortions. 

But many, from foolishness or prejudice, innocently 
believed that all the Carthaginians were verj’- rich, and 
thev walked behind them entreating them to grant them 
something. They requested ever\"thing that they thought 
fine: a rin^, a girdle, sandals, the fringe of a robe, and when 
the despoiled Carthaginian cried — '"But I have nothing left. 
What do you want.^'' they would reply, “Your wiiel"' 
Others even said, “Your life I” 

The military accounts were handed to the captains, read to 
the soldiers, and definitively approved. Then they claimed 
tents; they received them. Next the polemarchs of the 
Greeks demanded some of the handsome suits of armour that 
were manufactured at Carthage; the Great Council voted 
sums of money for their purchase. But it was only fair, so 
the horsemen pretended, that the Repubhc should indemnif}' 
them for their horses; one had lost three at such a siege; 
another, five during such a march ; another, fourteen in the 
precipices. They were offered stallions from Hecatompylos ; 
but they preferred money. 

Next they demanded that they should be paid in money 
(in pieces of money, and not in leathern coins) for all the 
com that was owing to them, and at the highest price that 
it had fetched during the war; so that they exacted four 
hundred times as much for a measure of meal as thev had 
riven for a sack of wheat. Such injustice was exasperating; 
but it ^^^as necessar\’, nevertheless, to submit. 

Then the del^ates from the soldiers and from the Great 
Council swore renewed friendship by the Genius of Carthage 
and the gods of the Barbanans. They exchanged excuses 
and caresses with Oriental demonstrativeness and verbosity. 
Then the soldiers claimed, as a proof of friendship, the punish- 
ment of those who had estranged them from the Republic. 

Their meaning, it was pretended, was not understood, and 
they explained themselves more clearly by saving that thev 
must have Hanno’s head. 
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Several times in the day, they left their camp, and walked 
along the foot of the walk, shouting a demand that the 
Suffet's head should be thrown to them, and holding out 
their robes to receive it. 

The Great Council would perhaps have given way but for a 
last exaction, more outrageous than the rest: they demanded 
maidens, chosen from illustrious families, in marriage for 
their chiefs. It was an idea which had emanated from 
Spendius. and which many thought most simple and prac- 
ticable. But the assumption of their desire to ming le with 
Punic blood made the people indignant; and they were 
bluntlv told that they were to receive no more. Then they 
exclaimed that they had been deceived, and that if their 
pay did not arrive within three days, they would themselves 
so and take it in Carthage. 

The bad faith of the Mercenaries was not so complete as 
their enemies thought. Hamilcax had made them extrava- 
gant promises, vague it is true, but at the same time solemn 
and reiterated. They might have believed that when they 
disembarked at Carthage ^the town would be abandoned to 
them, and that they should have treasures di\'ided among 
them'; and when they saw that scarcely their wages would 
be pmd, the disillusion touched their pride no less than 

their greed. 

Had not Dionysius, P\Trhus, Agathocles, and the generak 
of Alexander fumkhed examples of mart'ellous good fortune? 
Hercules, whom the Chanaanites confounded with the sun, 
was the ideal which shone on the horkon of armies. They 
knew that simple soldiers had worn diadems, and the echo^ 
of crumbling empires would fumkh dreams to the Gaul in 
his oak forest, to the Ethiopian amid hk sands. But there 
was a nation always ready to turn courage to account ; ^d 
the robber driven from his tribe, the pamade wanaen^ 
on the roads, the perpetrator of sacrilege pursued by the 
-rod-, all who were staining or in despair, strove to re^ 
the 'port where the Carthaginian broker was recrui^ 
soldiers. UsuaUy the Republic kept its promises, ihis 
time, however, the eageme^ of its av^ce had bro^ht 
it into perilous disgrace. Nuimdians, Libyans, the whole 
of \frica was about to faU upon Carthage. Only the sea 
was open to it, and there it met with the Rom^; so that, 
like a man assailed by murderers, it felt death all around it. 
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It was quite necessary to have recourse to Cisco, and the 
Barbarians accepted his intervention. One morning they saw 
the chains of the harbour lowered, and three flat-bottomed 
boats passing through the canal of the Tsenia entered 

the lake. 

Cisco was visible on the first at the prow. Behind him 
rose an enormous chest, higher than a catafalque, and fur- 
nished with rings like hanging crowns. Then appeared the 
legion of Interpreters, with their hair dressed like sphinxes, 
and with parrots tattooed on their breasts. Friends and 
slaves followed, all without arms, and in such numbers that 
they shouldered one another. The three long, dangerously- 
loaded barges advanced amid the shouts of the onlooking 

army. 

As soon as Cisco disembarked, the soldiers ran to meet 
him. He had a sort of tribune erected with knapsacks, and 
declared that he should not depart before he had paid them 
all in full. 

There was an outburst of applause, and it was a long 
time before he was able to speak. 

Then he censured the wrongs done to the Republic, and 
to the Barbarians; the fault lay with a few mutineers who 
had alarmed Carthage by their violence. The best proof 
of good intention on the part of the latter was that it was 
he, the eternal adversary of the Suffet Hanno, who was 
sent to them. They must not credit the people with the 
folly of desiring to provoke brave men, nor with ingratitude 
enough not to recognize their services; and Cisco began to 
pay the soldiers, commencing with the Libyans. As they 
had declared that the lists were untruthful, he made no 
use of them. 

They defiled before him according to nationality, opening 
their fingers to show the number of their years of service; 
they were marked in succession with green paint on the left 
arm; the scribes dipped into the yawning coffer, while 
others made holes with a style on a sheet of lead. 

A man passed walking heavily like an ox. 

“Come up beside me,” said the Suffet, suspecting some 
fraud; “how many years have you served?” 

“Twelve,” replied the Libyan. 

Cisco slipped his fingers under his chin, for the chin-piece 
ol the helmet used in course of time to occasion two callosities 
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there; these were called carobs, and “to have the carobs” 
was an expression used to denote a veteran. 

“Thief!” exclaimed the Suffet, “your shoulders ought to 
have what your face lacks!” and tea^ ofiE his tunic he laid 
bare his back which was covered with a bleeding scab ; he 
was a labourer from Hippo-Zarytus. Hootmgs were raised, 

and he was decapitated. 

As soon as night fell, Spendius went and roused the 

Libvans, and sai<f to them; ^ £t i 

“^^'hen the Ligurians, Greeks, Baleanans, and men of Italy 

are paid, thev ^^’ill return. But as for you, you ^ remain 

in Africa, scattered through your tribes, and without any 

means of defence ! It will be then that the Repubhc will 

take its revenue I Mistrust the joume% ! Are } ou going 

to beheve evervthing that is said.** Both the SuSets are 

agreed, and this one is imposing on you! Remem^r the 

Island of Bones, and Xanthippus whom they sent back to 

Sparta in a rotten galley !” 

“How are we to proceed?” they asked. 

“ Reflect ! ” said Spendius, . - .v , 

The two following da^'5 were spent m paying the men of 

Magdala, Leptis, and Hecatompylos ; Spendius went about 

amonz the Gauls. , _ , ... 

“Thev are pa^nng off the Libyans, and then they will 

discharge the Greeks, the Baleariai^, the ^latics, and ah 

the rest' But you, who are few m number, will recede 

nothing! You vriU see your native lands no more! \ou 

.-ill have no ships, and they wfll kill you to your 

Gauls came to the Sufiet. Autantus, he whom he 

had wounded at Hamilcar’s palace put ^ 

but was repulsed by the slaves, and disappeared sweanng 

rd"?ompte.K muldplied. The 
obstinate penetrated at night into the Sufiet s 

^ oL- an^^ those who had received the money demanded 
ToS e ? ^ iid deiSed that they wete hing fotfomn 
fhe tents strained and feU: the multitude, thick pressed 
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between the ramparts of the camp, swayed with loud shouts 
from the gates to the centre. When the tumult grew 
excessively violent Cisco would rest one elbow on his ivory 
sceptre and stand motionless looking at the sea with his 
fingers buried in his beard. 

Matho frequently went off to speak with Spendius; then 
he would again place himself in front of the Suffet, and Cisco 
could feel his eyes continually like two flaming phalaricas 
darted against him. Several times they hurled reproaches at 
each other over the heads of the crowd, but without making 
themselves heard. The distribution, meanwhile, continued, 
and the Suffet found expedients to remove every obstacle. 

The Greeks tried to quibble about differences in currency, 
but he furnished them with such explanations that they 
retired without a murmur. The Negroes demanded white 
shells such as are used for trading in the interior of Africa, 
but when he offered to send to Carthage for them they 
accepted money like the rest. 

But the Balearians had been promised something better, 
namely, women. The Suffet replied that a whole caravan of 
maidens was expected for them, but the journey was long 
and would require six moons more. When they were fat 
and well rubbed with benjamin they should be sent in ships 
to the ports of the Balearians. 

Suddenly Zarxas, now handsome and vigorous, leaped like 
a mountebank upon the shoulders of his friends and cried : 

“Have you reserved any of them for the corpses?” at the 
same time pointing to the gate of Khamon in Carthage. 

The brass plates with which it was furnished from top to 
bottom shone in the sun^s latest fires, and the Barbarians 
believed that they could discern on it a trail of blood. Every 
time that Cisco wished to speak their shouts began again. 
At last he descended with measured steps, and shut himself 
up in his tent. 

When he left it at sunrise his interpreters, who used to 
sleep outside, did not stir; they lay on their backs with 
their eyes fixed, their tongues between their teeth, and 
their faces of a bluish colour. White mucus flowed from 
their nostrils, and their limbs were stiff, as though they had 
all been frozen by the cold during the night. Each had a 
little noose of rushes round his neck. 

From that time onwards the rebellion was unchecked. 
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The murder of the Balearians which had been rolled by 
Zarxas strengthened the distrust inspired by Spendius. They 
imasined that the Republic was always trying to deceive 
them. -\n end must be put to it! The interpreters should 
be dispensed with! Zarxas sang war-songs with a sling 
around his head; Autaritus brandished his great sword; 
Spendius whispered a word to one or gave a dagger to 
another. The boldest endeavoured to pay themselves, wink 
those who were less frenzied washed to have the distribution 
continued. No one now relinquished his arms, and the 
anver of all combined into a tumultuous hatred of Cisco. 

Some got up beside him. So long as they vociferated 
abuse thev were listened to with patience; but if they tried 
to utter the least word on his behalf they were immediately 
stoned, or their heads were cut off by a sabre-stroke from 
behind. The heap of knapsacks was redder than an altar. 

They became terrible after their meal and when they 
had drunk wine 1 This was an enjo)-ment forbidden m the 
Punic armies under pain of death, and they ra^ed their 
cups in the direction of Carthage in dension of its disciphne. 
Then thev returned to the slaves of the exchequer and 
again began to kill. The word strike, though different in 

each lan^age. was understood by all. 

Cisco was well aware that he was bemg abandoned by ks 
counm-; but in spite of its ingratitude he would not dis 
honour it. ^^^len they reminded him that they had been 
promised ships, he swore by ^loloch to provide them himself 
at his own expense, and pulling off his necklace of blue 
nones he threw it into the crowd as the pledge of his oath. 

" Tlien the Africans claimed the com m accordance mth 
the en-a-ements made bv the Creat Coimcil. Cisco spread 
out the accounts of the Syssitia traced m ^^olet pigmmt on 
S«p“k,ns; md read out aU that had entered Carthage 

rnonth bv month and day by day. 

Suddenly he stopped with gaping eyes, ^ though he had 

di'kcovered his sentence of death among the 
'The .\ncients had, in fact, fraudulently reduced them 

and the com sold during the most calamitous penod of the 

“r ai ^down at low a rate that, blindness apart. 

" "?p.‘S'?^Sersho"^^eT “ Londetl Ah! he is trying t. 

lie. the coward! Don t trust him. 
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For some time he hesitated. At last he resumed his 
task. 

The soldiers, without suspecting that they were being 
deceived, accepted the accounts of the Syssitia as true. 
But the abundance that had prevailed at Carthage made 
them furiously jealous. They broke open the sycamore 
chest; it was three parts empty. They had seen such sums 
coming out of it, that they thought it inexhaustible; Cisco 
must have buried some in his tent. They scaled the knap- 
sacks. Matho led them, and as they shouted “The money! 
the money!” Cisco at last replied: 

“Let your general give it to you!” 

He looked them in the face without speaking, with his 
great yellow eyes, and his long face that was paler than his 
beard. An arrow, held by its feathers, hung from the large 
gold ring in his ear, and a stream of blood was trickling 
from his tiara upon his shoulder. 

At a gesture from Matho all advanced. He spread out his 
arms; Spendius tied his wrists with a slip knot; another 
knocked him down, and he disappeared amid the disorder 
of the crowd which was stumbling over the knapsacks. 

They sacked his tent. Nothing was found in it except 
things indispensable to life; and, on a closer search, three 
images of Tanith, and, wrapped up in an ape’s skin, a black 
stone which had fallen from the moon. Many Carthaginians 
had chosen to accompany him; they were eminent men, and 
all belonged to the war party. 

They were dragged outside the tents and thrown into the 
pit used for the reception of filth. They were tied with iron 
chains around the body to solid stakes, and were offered 
food at the point of the javelin. 

Autaritus overwhelmed them with invectives as he 
inspected them, but being quite ignorant of his language 
they made no reply; and the Gaul from time to time threw 
pebbles at their faces to make them cry out. 

The next day a sort of languor took possession of the 
army. Now that their anger was over they were seized 
with anxiety. Matho was suffering from vague melancholy. 
It seemed to him that Salammbo had indirectly been insulted. 
These rich men were a kind of appendage to her person. He 
sat down in the night on the edge of the pit, and recognized 
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something of the voice of which his 



in their groanings s 
heart was full. 

All. however, upbraided the Libyans,, who alone had 

paid. But while national antipathies revived, together with 

personal hatreds, it was felt that it would be perilous to give 
wav to them. Reprisals after such an outrage would be 
foTinidable. It was necessary, therefore, to anticipate the 
veneeance of Carthage. Conventions and harangues never 
ceas^. Every one s^ke, no one was listened to; Spendhis, 
usuailv so loQuacious. shook his head at every proposaL 

gvenins he asked ilatho carelessly whether there were 

not sprinzs in the interior of the town. 

“Not one!” replied Matho. , r i_ i i 

The next dav Spendius drew him to the banx of the lake. 

'said the former slave,, “if your heart b 

I win bring you into Carthage.*’ 

“How?” repeated the other, panting. 

“Swear to execute all my commands and to follow me 

like a shadow!” zr^ 

Tnen Matho, raising hb arm towards the planet of Chabar, 

exclaimed : 

“Bv Tanith. I swear!” 

Spendius resumed : • r - 

• To-morrow after sunset you wj wait for at the 

toot of the aqueduct between the ninth ^d tenth arches. 

Brir-2 with ^u an iron pkk, a crestless helmet, and leatnem 

"^iS'ai^uedua of which he spoke crossed the f 

Rokans'. In spite of her disdain of other 
^^kwardlv borrowed thb novel mvention 

i-cst as Rome herseH had built Punic gaDeys ; and^ 
of superposed arches, of a dumpy kind of ar^tecture, 

to St^tero part of the Acropolis, where they 
me town to mcEe what was nearly a nver into the astern^ 

met M.tho here at the W tigt^ 

(.-'tSrf rttjn of hatpooo to the end of a cord and whnW 

it V'D’dlv like a «lin2: the irc^n instrument caught 

Chmhup the wall, the one aher the 
thev had ascended to the first story the cramp 
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fell back every time that they threw it, and in order to 
discover some fissure they had to walk along the edge of 
the cornice. At every row of arches they found that it 
became narrower. Then the cord relaxed. Several times 

it nearly broke. 

At last they reached the upper platform. Spendius stooped 
down from time to time to feel the stones with his hand. 

“Here it is,” he said; “let us begin!” And leaning on 
the pick which Matho had brought they succeeded in dis- 
engaging one of the flagstones. 

In the distance they perceived a troop of horsemen gallop- 
ing on horses without bridles. Their golden bracelets leaped 
in the vague drapings of their cloaks. A man could be 
seen in front crowned wdth ostrich feathers, and galloping 
with a lance in each hand. 

“Narr* Havas!” exclaimed Matho. 

“What matter?” returned Spendius, and he leaped into the 
hole which they had just made by removing the flagstone. 

Matho at his command tried to thrust out one of the 
blocks. But he could not move his elbows for want of room. 

“We shall return,” said Spendius; “go on in front.” 
Then they ventured into the channel of water. 

It reached to their waists. Soon they staggered, and were 
obliged to swim. Their limbs knocked against the walls of 
the narrow duct. The water flowed almost immediately 
beneath the stones above, and their faces were torn by them. 
Then the current carried them away. Their breasts were 
crushed with air heavier than that of a sepulchre, and 
stretching themselves out as much as possible with their 
heads between their arms and their knees close together, 
they passed like arrows into the darkness, choking, gurgling, 
and almost dead. Suddenly all become black before them, 
and the speed of the waters redoubled. They fell. 

When they came to the surface again, they remained for 
a few minutes extended on their backs, inhaling the air 
delightfully. Arcades, one behind another, opened up amid 
large walls separating the various basins. All were filled, 
and the water stretched in a single sheet throughout the 
length of the cisterns. Through the airholes in the cupolas 
on the ceiling there fell a pale brightness which spread upon 
the waves disks, as it were, of light, while the darkness 
round about thickened towards the walls and threw them 

869 
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back to an indefinite distance. The sUghtest noise made a 

great echo. - ■ j 

“ Spendius and Matho commenced to swm agam, and 

passing through the opening of the arches, traversed several 

chambers in succession. Two other rows of smaller basins 

extended in a paraUel direction on each side. They lost 

themselves; they turned, and came back ^ain. At l^t 

something ofiered a resistance to their heels. It was the 

pavement of the gaUery that ran along the cisterns. 

Then, advancing mth great precautions, they felt dong 

the wall to find an outlet. But their feet shpped, ^d they 

fell into the great centre-basins. They had to climb up 

again, and there they feU again. They expenenced temble 

fatigue, which made them feel as though their limbs had 

been dissolved in the water while swimming. Their eyes 

closed ; they were in the agonies of death. 

Spendius struck his hand agamst the bars of a grating. 
They shook it, it gave way, and they found themselv^ on 
the steps of a staircase. A door of bronze closed it above 

wi opened from without, and suddenly the pure open air 

"'"The filled vsdth silence, and the sky seemed at 

an extraordinary height. Clusters of trees projected o^r 
the long lines of walls. The whole town was asleep. The 

firps of the outposts shone like lost stars. 

Wndius who had spent three years m the ergastulum, 

. Tmnrrfectly acquainted with the different quarters. 

Mmho conjectured that to reach Hamil^’s palace they 

^ught to strike to the left and cross the f 

“No ” said Spendius, “take me to the temple of Tamth. 

«>nn« slave gd r^ing hi. ann 

hunt from below the armpit by a leathern band. 
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After leaving the gardens Matho and Spendius found them- 
selves checked by the rampart of ]\Icgara. But they dis- 
covered a breach in the great wall and passed through. 

The ground sloped downwards, forming a kind of very 
broad valley. It was an exposed place. 

^‘Listen,” said Spendius, “and first of all fear nothing! 

I shall fulfil my promise ” 

He stopped abruptly, and seemed to reflect as though 

searching for his words. — “Do you remember that time at 
sunrise when I showed Carthage to you on Salammbo's 
terrace? We were strong that day, but you would listen 
to nothing I” Then in a grave voice; “Master, in the 
sanctuary of Tanith there is a mysterious veil, which fell 
from heaven and which covers the Goddess.” 

“I know,” said Matho. 

Spendius resumed; “It is itself divine, for it forms part of 
her. The gods reside where their images are. It is because 
Carthage possesses it that Carthage is powerful.” Then 
leaning over to his ear: “I have brought you with me to 
carry it off ! ” 

Matho recoiled in horror, “Begone! look for someone 
else! I will not help you in this execrable crime!” 

“But Tanith is your enemy,” retorted Spendius; “she is 
persecuting you, and you are dying through her wrath. 
You will be revenged upon her. She will obey you, and 
you will become almost immortal and invincible.” 

Matho bent his head. Spendius continued: 

“We should succumb; the army would be annihilated of 
itself. We have neither flight, nor succour, nor pardon to 
hope for! What chastisement from the gods can you be 
afraid of since you will have their power in your own 
hands? Would you rather die on the evening of a defeat, 
in misery beneath the shelter of a bush, or amid the outrages 
of the populace and the flames of funeral piles ? Master, 

<0 
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one day you will enter Carthage among the colleges of 
the pontifis, who will kiss your sandals; and if the veil of 
Tanith weighs upon you still, you will reinstate it in its 

temple. Follow me! come and take it. 

Matho was consumed by a terrible longing. He would 
have liked to possess the veil while refraining from the 
sacrilege. He said to himself that perhaps it would not 
be necessary to take it in order to monopolize its virtue. 

He did not go to the bottom of his thought but stopped at 

the boundary', where it terrified him. 

“ Come on ! ” he said ; and they went off with rapid stndes, 

side by' side, and without speaking. 

The ground rose again, and the dwellings drew near. 
They turned into the narrow streets amid the darkness. 
The strips of esparto-grass with which the doors were closed, 
beat against the walls. Some camels were ruminating in a 
squar7before heaps of cut grass. Then they passed berieath 
a gallery covered with foliage. A pack of dogs were bar^g. 
But suddenly the space grew wider and they recogmzed the 
western face of the Acropolis. At the foot of Byma there 
stretched a long black mass: it was the temple of Tamth 
a whole made up of monuments and gallenes, courts and 
forecourts, and bounded by a low wall of dry stones. 

Snendius and Matho leaped over it. 

This first barrier enclosed a wood of plane-trees^ a 

precaution against plague and infection in the air Ten^ 
were scattemd here and there, in which, during the day- 
time depilatory' pastes, perfumes, garments, moon-shaped 
cakes and images of the Goddess with representations of the 
temple hollowed out in blocks of alabaster, were on sale. 

They had nothing to fear, for on nights when the planet 
did not appear, all rites were suspended ; nevertheless Matho 
leaned his speed, and stopped before the three ebony 

steps leading to the second enclosure. 

“Fonvard!” said Spendius. 

Pomegranates, almond-trees, cypresses, and myrtles alter- 
nated in regula^ succession; the path, which was paved 
Sh blue pebbles, creaked beneath their footsteps, and fuU^ 

nf the avenue They arrived before an oval hole protected 

by . graUng Then Matho, who was frightened by th, 

silence, said to Spendius: 
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“It is here that they mix the fresh water and the bitter." 

“I have seen all that." returned the former slave, “in 
S>Tia, in the towm of Maphug”; and they ascended into the 
ti^d enclosure by a staircase of sLx silver steps. 

A huge cedar occupied the centre. Its lowest branches 
were hidden beneath scraps of material and necklaces hung 
upon them by the faithful. They walked a few steps farther 
on and the front of the temple was displayed before them. 

Two long porticoes, with their architraves resting on 
dumpy pillars, flanked a quadrangular tower, the platform 
of which was adorned with the crescent of a moon. On 
the angles of the porticoes and at the four comers of the 
tower stood vases filled with kindled aromatics. The capitals 
were laden with pomegranates and coloquintidas. Twining 
knots, lozenges, and rows of pearls alternated on the walls, 
and a hedge of silver filigree formed a wide semicircle in front 
of the brass staircase which led down from the vestibule. 

There was a cone of stone at the entrance between a 
stela of gold and one of emerald, and Matho kissed his 
right hand as he passed beside it. 

The first room was very lofty; its vaulted roof was pierced 
by numberless apertures, and if the head were raised the 
stars might be seen. All round the wall rush baskets were 
heaped up with the first-fruits of adolescence in the shape of 
beards and heads of hair; and in the centre of the circular 
apartment the body of a woman issued from a sheath which 
was covered with breasts. Fat, bearded, and with evelids 
downcast, she looked as though she were smiling, while her 
hands were crossed upon the lower part of her big body, 
which was polished by the kisses of the crow'd. 

Then they found themselves again in the open air in a 
trans\"er5e corridor, wherein there was an altar of small 
dimensions leaning against an ivon.' door. There was no 
further passage; the priests alone could open it; for the 
temple was not a place of meeting for the multitude, but 
the private abode of a divinity. 

“The enterprise is impossible,” said Matho. “You had 
not thought of this! Let us go back!” Spendius was 
examining the walls. 

He wanted the veil, not because he had confidence in its 
\irtue (Spendius believed only in the Oracle), but because 
he was persuaded that the Carthaginians would be greatly 
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di'inaved on seeing themselves deprived of it. They walked 

all round behind in order to find some outlet, 

.Edicules of dinerent shapes were visible beneath dus^ 
of mrpendne-trees. Here and there rose a stone phaUus, 
and lame stass roamed peacefully about spumii^ the fallen 

fir-cones with their doven hoofs. . 

But thev retraced their steps between two long scenes 

which ran' parallel to each other. There were open 

celLs alors their sides, and tambounnes and cymbak hung 
^^ainst their cedar columns from top to boUom W^en 
w'ere sleepins stretched on mats outside the cells. Their 
were ^easv with unsuents. and exnaled an odour of 
spic^' and ^vtini-uLshed perfur^-pans ; whHe they were 
so covered with tauooings, necdaces, nnp, vermflion, ^d 
antimonv that, but for the monon oi th^ orea^, tMv 
mirhi have been taken for iools as ^ev lay thus on the 
c— Tnere were lotus-trees endrdii^ a fomt^ m 
wHch fish like Salammbo^s were swimming; ^d then m 
the hacksround. against the wall of the temp.e, spread a 
\-ire t- e' b’-anches of which were of glass ana me grape- 
baches' of emerald, the rats from the precous stones 
SL' a play of light through the pamted columns upon 

'“M'aio fdt sunocated in the warm atm^-p^ere pre^^ 
-own ui>^r. him bv the cedar pamnons. All the^ 5>-mtoL 
rt f-'undation these perfumes, radiations, and breatl^s 

his love unfolded itseM all the more, tie the 
c-e^-T-'ms-n’ant' blooming upon the depths of the waters. 

calcuUtiM W =.«ch money he wo,^ 

S" r^pi^^Vrestimated the weight of the golden 

Tempi? 

TfeSi ^amth.' He besought her not 
r>cr..e the ^ sn-ove to soften her wiihcaressmg 

; to an angry person. 

■d a narrow aperture above the door, 
j 4.-h MtjrViA iind he made him itaaa ertci 
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with his back against the wall. Placing one foot in his 
hands and then the other upon his head, he reached up to 
the airhole, made his way into it and disappeared. Then 
Matho felt a knotted cord — that one w’hich Spendius had 
rolled around his body before entering the cisterns— fall 
upon his shoulders, and bearing upon it with both hands, 
he soon found himself by the side of the other in a large 
hall filled with shadow. 

Such an attempt was something extraordinary. The 
inadequacy of the means for preventing it was a sufficient 
proof that it was considered impossible. The sanctuaries 
were protected by terror more than by their walls. Matho 
expected to die at every step. 

However, a light was flickering far back in the darkness, 
and they went up to it. It was a lamp burning in a shell 
on the pedestal of a statue which wore the cap of the 
Kabiri. Its long blue robe was strewn with diamond disks, 
and its heels were fastened to the ground by chains which 
sank beneath the pavement. Matho suppressed a cry. “ Ah ! 
there she is! there she is!” he stammered out. Spendius 
took up the lamp in order to light himself. 

*‘\Miat an impious man you are!” murmured Matho, 
following him nevertheless. 

The apartment which they entered had nothing in it but 
a black painting representing another woman. Her legs 
reached to the top of the wall, and her body filled the entire 
ceiling; a huge egg hung by a thread from her navel, and 
she fell head downwards upon the other wall, reaching as 
far as the level of the pavement, which was touched by 
her pointed fingers. 

They drew a hanging aside, in order to go on farther; but 
the wind blew and the light went out. 

Then they wandered about, lost in the complications of 
the architecture. Suddenly they felt something strangely 
soft beneath their feet. Sparks crackled and leaped; they 
were walking in fire. Spendius touched the ground and 
perceived that it was carefully carpeted with lynx skins; 
then it seemed to them that a big cord, wet, cold, and 
viscous, was gliding between their legs. Through some 
fissures cut in the wall there fell thin white rays, and they 
advanced by this uncertain fight. At last they distinguished a 
large black serpent. It darted quickly away and disappeared. 
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^‘Lel us ilv!" exclaimed Matho. ‘'It is she! I feel her; 
she is coming.” 

‘•Xo. 110/'“ replied Spendius, “the temple is empty. ’ _ 

Then a dazzlins light made them lower their eyes. Next 
thev perceived all around them an infinite number of beasts, 
lean, panting, with bristling claws, and iningled together 
one above another in a mysterious and terrif\-ing confusion. 
There were serpents with feet, and bulls with wings, fishes 
with human heads were devouring fruit, flowers were blooming 
in the iaw's of crocodiles, and elephants with uplifted trunks 
were sailing proudly through the azure like eagles. Their 
incomulete or multiplied liinbs were distended with terrible 
exertion. As thev thrust out their tongues they looked as 
though thev would fain give forth their souls ; and evert- shape 
was to be found among them as if the germ-receptacle had 
been suddenly hatched and had burst, empttmg itself upon 
the walls of the haU. 

Round the latter were twelve globes of blue cr\-stal, sup- 
ported bv monsters resembling tigers. Their eyeballs were 
starting out of their heads like those of snails, with their 
dumpv'loins bent thev were turning round toward the back- 
ground where the supreme Rabbet, the Omnifecund, the last 

invented, shone splendid in a chariot of ivory. , , . , 

She was covered with scales, feathers, flowers, and birds 
as "high as the waist. For ear-rings she had silver cymbals, 
which flapoed against her cheeks. Her large fixed eyes 
gazed upon vou. and a luminous stone, set m an obscene 
stmbol on her brow, lit up the whole hall by its reflecUon 

in red copper mirrors above the door. • j 

Matho took a step fonvard ; but a flagstone jnelded 

beneath his heels and immediately the spheres began to 
revolve and the monsters to roar; music rose melodious and 
pealing, like the harmony of the planets; the tumultous 
^ul of Tanith was poured streaming lorth. bhe '^^as about 
to arise, as loftv as the haU and with open arms i^uddenly 
the monsters closed their jaws and the ciw-stal globes revolved 


^°Then a mournful modulation lingered for a time through 
the air and at last died avi^y. 

Noi here^oSld it^^ s"eS. \^■here was it to be foun^ 
How could It be discovered? What if the pnests had hidden 
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it ? Matho experienced anguish of heart and felt as though 
he had been deceived in his belief. 

“This way!” whispered Spendius. An inspiration guided 
him. He drew Matho behind Tanith’s chariot, where a cleft 
a cubit wide ran dowm the wall from top to bottom. 

Then they penetrated into a small and completely circular 
room, so lofty that it was like the interior of a pillar. In 
the centre there was a big black stone, of semispherical 
shape like a tambourine; flames were burning upon it; an 
ebony cone, bearing a head and two arms, rose behind. 

But beyond, it seemed as though there were a cloud 
wherein were twinkling stars; faces appeared in the depths 
of its folds — Eschmoun with the Kabiri, some of the 
monsters that had already been seen, the sacred beasts of 
the Babylonians, and others with which they were not 
acquainted. It passed beneath the idol’s face like a mantle, 
and spread fully out was drawn up on the wall, to which it 
was fastened by the comers, appearing at once bluish as the 
night, yellow as the dawn, purple as the sun, multitudinous, 
diaphanous, sparkling, light. It was the mantle of the 
goddess, the holy zaimph which might not be seen. 

Both turned pale. 

‘‘Take it!” said Matho at last. 

Spendius did not hesitate, and leaning upon the idol he 
unfastened the veil, which sank to the ground. Matho laid 
his hand upon it; then he put his head through the opening, 
then he wrapped it about his body, and he spread out his 
arms the better to view it. 

“Let us go!” said Spendius. 

Matho stood panting with his eyes fixed upon the pave- 
ment. Suddenly he exclaimed: 

“But what if I went to her? I fear her beauty no longer ! 
What could she do against me ? I am now more than a man. 
I could pass through flames or walk upon the sea! I am 
transported! Salammbo! Salammbo! I am your master!” 

His voice was like thunder. He seemed to Spendius to 
have grown taller and transformed. 

A sound of footsteps drew near, a door opened, and a 
man appeared, a priest with lofty cap and staring eyes. 
Before he could make a gesture Spendius had rushed upon 
him, and clasping him in his arms had buried both his 
daggers in his sides. His head rang upon the pavement. 
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Then tliev stood for a while, as motionless as the corpse, 
listening. Nothing coold be heard but the murmuring of 
the wind through the half-opened door. 

The latter led into a narrow passage. Spendius advanced 
along it, }»Iatho followed him, and they found themselves 
almost immediately in the third enclosure, between the lateral 
porticoes, in which were the dwellings of the priests. 

Behind the cells there must be a shorter way out. They 

hastened along. 

Spendius squatted do^m at the edge of the fountain and 
washed his bloodstained hands. The women slept. The 
emerald \-ine shone. They resumed their advance. 

But someone was runmng behind them under the trees; 
and ^latho, who bore the veil, several times felt that it was 
being pulled very gently from below. It was a la^e cyno- 
cephalus, one of those which dwelt at liberty within the 
enclosure of the goddess. It clung to the mantle as though 
it had been conscious of the theft. They did not dare to 
strike it, however, fearing that it might redouble its cnes; 
suddenly its anger subsided, and it trotted close beside them, 
swinging its body with its long hanging arms. Then at the 

barrier it leaped at a bound into a palm-tree. , , • 

When they had left the last enclosure they directed their 

steps towards Hamilcaris palace, Spendius understanding 

that it would be useless to try to dissuade Matho, 

Thev went by the street of the Tanners, the square ot 

Muthumbal. the Green Market and the crosswa^ of C)'nas^. 
At the ansle of a waU a man drew back frightened by the 
sparkling thing which pierced the darkness. 

“ Hide the zaimph ! ” said Spendius. 

Other people passed them, but without perceiving them. 

At last they recognized the houses of Megara. 

The pharos, which was buUt behind them on the summit 
of the cUff lit up the heavens with a great red bnghtness, 

ved a monstrous pyramid, as it were, upon the garte 
Thev entered through the hedge of jujube-trees, beating down 

the branches with blows of the dagger. 

The traces of the feast of the Mercenanes were everywhere 

£ een about the kitchen or cellars. They wondered at the 
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silence which was occasionally broken by the hoarse breathing 
of the elephants moving in their shackles, and the crepitation 
of the pharos, in which a pile of aloes w'as burning. 

Matho, however, kept repeating : 

“But where is she? I want to see her! Lead me!” 

“It is a piece of insanity!” Spendius kept saying. “She 
will call, her slaves will run up, and in spite of your strength 
you will die ! ” 

They reached thus the galley staircase. Matho raised his 
head, and thought that he could perceive far above a vague 
bri^^htness, radiant and soft. Spendius sought to restrain 
him, but he dashed up the steps. 

As he found himself again in places where he had already 
seen her, the interval of the days that had passed was 
obliterated from his memory. But now had she been 
singing among the tables; she had disappeared, and he had 
since been continually ascending this staircase. The sky 
above his head was covered with fires; the sea filled the 
horizon; at each step he was surrounded by a still greater 
immensity, and he continued to climb upwards with that 
strange facility which we experience in dreams. 

The rustling of the veil as it brushed against the stones 
recalled his new pow'er to him; but in the excess of his hope 
he could no longer tell what he was to do ; this uncertainty 
alarmed him. 

From time to time he would press his face against the 
quadrangular openings in the closed apartments, and he 
thought that in several of the latter he could see persons 
asleep. 

The last story, which was narrower, formed a sort of 
dado on the summit of the terraces. Matho walked round 
it slowly. 

A milky light filled the sheets of talc which closed the 
little apertures in the wall, and in their symmetrical arrange- 
ment they looked in the darkness like row's of delicate 
pearls. He recognized the red door with the black cross. 
The throbbing of his heart increased. He would fain have 
fled. He pushed the door and it opened. 

A galley-shaped lamp hung burning in the back part 
of the room, and three rays, emitted from its silver keel, 
trembled on the lofty w'ainscots, which were painted red with 
black bands. The ceiling was an assemblage of small beams, 
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with amethysts and topazes amid their gilding in the knots 
of the woo'd. On both the great sides of the apartment 
there stretched a very low bed made with white leathern 
straps; while above, semicircles like shells, opened in the 
thickness of the wall, sufiered a garment to come out and 
hang dowm to the ground. 

There was an oval basin with a step of onyx round it; 
delicate slippers of serpent skin were standii^ on the edge, 
together with an alabaster flagon. The trace of a wet 
footstep might be seen beyond. Exquisite scents were 


evaporating. 

Matho glided over the pavement, which was encrusted 
with gold, mother-of-pearl, and glass; and, in spite of the 
polished smoothness of the ground, it seemed to him that 
his feet sank as though he were walking on sand. 

Behind the silver lamp he had perceived a large square of 
azure held in the air by four cords from above, and he 

advanced with loins bent and mouth open. 

Flainingos^ wings^ fitted on branches of black coral^ lay 
about among purple cushions, tortoiseshell strigils, cedar 
boxes and ivory spatulas. There were antelopes’ horns with 
rings and bracelets strung upon them ; and clay vases were 
cooUng in the ^dnd in the cleft of the waU on a lattice-work 
of reeds. Several times he struck his foot, for the ground 
had various levels of unequal height, which formed a suc- 
cession of apartments, as it were, in the room. In the 
back-round there were silver balustrades surrounding a 
carpet strewn with painted flowers. At last he came to 
the hanging bed beside an ebony stool sertung to get 


^ But the light ceased at the edge and the shadow, like 
a great curtain, revealed only a comer of the red mattress 
w-ifh the extremity of a little n^ed foot lymg upon its 
ankle Then Matho took up the larrip very gently. 

She was sleeping wth her cheek m one hand and with 
the otheran? ^fended. Her ringlets spread about 

her in such abundance that she appeared to be lyi^ on black 
feathers and her ample white tunic wound in soft drapenes 
to her feet foUowing the curves of her person. Her ey^ 
were just visible beneath her half-closed eyelid^ The 

LTSriJ alfphore, and" Se morion of her breath, „g, 
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communicating itself to the cords^ seemed to rock her in 
the air. A long mosquito was buzzing, 

Matho stood motionless holding the silver lamp at arm’s 
length; but on a sudden the mosquito-net caught fire and 
disappeared, and Salammbo awoke. 

The fire had gone out of itself. She did not speak. 
The lamp caused great luminous moires to flicker on the 

wainscots. 

“What is it?” she said. 

He replied : 

“Tis the veil of the goddess!” 

“The veil of the goddess!” cried Salammbo, and support- 
ing herself on both clenched hands she leaned shuddering 
out. He resumed : 

“I have been in the depths of the sanctuary to seek it 
for you! Look!” The zaimph shone a mass of rays. 

“Do you remember it?” said Matho. “You appeared at 
night in my dreams, but I did not guess the mute command 
of your eyes!” She put out one foot upon the ebony stool. 
“Had I understood I should have hastened hither, I should 
have forsaken the army, I should not have left Carthage. 
To obey you I would go down through the caverns of 
Hadrumetum into the fingdom of the Shades! — Forgive 
me! it was as though mountains were weighing upon my 
days; and yet something drew me on! I tried to come to 
you! Shoiild I ever have dared this without the gods! — 
Let us go ! you must follow me 1 or, if you do not wish to 
do so, I will remain. What matters it to me.^ — Drown my 
soul in your breath! Let my lips be crushed with kissing 
your hands!” 

“Let me see it!” she said. “Nearer! nearer!” 

Day was breaking, and the sheets of talc in the walls were 
filled with a vinous colour. Salammbo leaned fainting against 
the cushions of the bed. 

“I love you!” cried Matho. 

“Give it!” she stammered out, and they drew closer 
together. 

She kept advancing, clothed in her white trailing simar, 
and with her large eyes fastened on the veil. Matho gazed 
at her, dazzled by the splendours of her head, and, holding 
out the zaimph towards her, was about to enfold her in 
an embrace. She was stretching out her arms. Suddenly 
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she stopped, and they stood looking at each other open- 
mouthed. 

Then without understanding the meanii^ of his solicita- 
tion a horror seized upon her. Her delicate eyebrows rose, 
her lips opened j she trembled. At last she struck one of 
the brass pateras which hung at the comers of the red 


mattress . cry ing : 

“To the rescue! to the rescue! Back, sacrilegious man! 
infamous and accursed ! Help, Taanach, Kroum, Ewa, 
Micipsa, Schaoul!” 

And the scared face of Spendius, appearing in the wall 
between the clay flagons, cried out these words : 

“Flvl they are hastening hither!” 

A great tumult came upwards, shaking the staircases, and 
a flood of people, women, ser\dng-men, and slaves, rushed 
into the room with stakes, tomahawks, cutlasses, and daggers. 
They were nearly paralysed with indignation on percei\dng 
a man ; the female servants uttered funeral wailings, and the 
eunuchs grew pale beneath their black skins. 

Matho was standing behind the balustrades. \S’ith the 
zaimph which was wrapped about him, he looked like a 
sidereal god surrounded by the firmament. The slaves were 
going to fall upon him, but she stopped them. ^ 
“Touch it not! It is the mantle of the goddess!” 

She had drawn back into a comer; but she took a step 
towards him, and stretched forth her naked arm: 

“A curse upon jmu, you who have plundered lanitn. 

Hatred, vengeance, massacre, Md grief! May Gur^l, 
of battles, rend you! may Mastiman, god of the dead, stifle 
vou ! and may the Other— he who may not be named— 


Matho uttered a cry as though he had receiy^ a sword- 
thmst. She repeated several times: “B^one! b^one! 

The crowd of seir ants spread out, and Matho with h^g- 
in<^ head, passed slowly through the rnidst of them; but at 
the door he stopped, for the fringe of the 2^ph had caught 
on one of the Sen sUrs with which the flagstones were 
paved. He pulled it off abmptly with a movement of his 

shoulder and went down the staircases. 

Spendius. bounding from terrace to terrace, and leapin,, 

overthe hedges and trenches, had esca^d from the garjm, 
o\ci kuv lie ^ ^ , tKp wall was discon* 
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tinued at this spot, so inaccessible was the cliff. He advanced 
to the edge, lay down on his back, and let himself slide, feet 
foremost, down the whole length of it to the bottom; then 
by swimming he reached the Cape of the Tombs, made a 
wide circuit by the salt lagoon, and re-entered the camp of 
the Barbarians in the evening. 

The sun had risen; and, like a retreating lion, Matho went 
dow'n the paths, casting terrible glances around him. 

A vague clamour reached his ears. It had started from 
the palace, and it was beginning afresh in the distance, 
towards the Acropolis. Some said that the treasure of the 
republic had been seized in the temple of Moloch; others 
spoke of the assassination of a priest. It was thought, 
moreover, that the Barbarians had entered the city, 

Matho, who did not know how to get out of the enclosures, 
walked straight before him. He was seen, and an outcry was 
raised. Every one understood; and there was consternation, 
and then immense wrath. 

From the bottom of the Mappalian quarter, from the 
heights of the Acropolis, from the catacombs, from the 
borders of the lake, the multitude came in haste. The 
patricians left their palaces, and the traders left their shops; 
the women forsook their children; swords, hatchets, and 
sticks were seized; but the obstacle which had stayed 
Salammbo stayed them. How could the veil be taken 
back.? The mere sight of it was a crime; it was of the 
nature of the gods, and contact with it was death. 

The despairing priests wrung their hands on the peristyles 
of the temples. The guards of the Legion galloped about at 
random; the people climbed upon the houses, the terraces, 
the shoulders of the colossuses, and the masts of the ships. 
He went on, nevertheless, and the rage, and the terror 
also, increased at each of his steps; the streets emptied at 
his approach, and the torrent of flying men streamed on 
both sides up to the tops of the walls. Everywhere he 
could perceive only eyes opened widely as if to devour him, 
chattering teeth and outstretched fists, and Salammbo’s 
imprecations resounded many times renewed. 

Suddenly a long arrow whistled past, then another, and 
stones began to buzz about him; but the missiles, being badly 
aimed (for there was the dread of hitting the zai'mph), passed 
over his head. Moreover, he made a shield of the veil, 



olding it to the right, to the left, before him and behind 
im; and they could devise no expedient. He quickened 
is steps more and more, advandng through the open streets, 
■hey were baned with cords, chariots, and snares; a^ 

11 his windings brought him back again. At last he 
ntered the square of Khamon where the Balcanans had 
wished, and stopped, growing pale as one ^ut to die. 
rhis time he was surely lost, and the multitude dapped 

keir hands. ... , . 

He ran up to the great gate, which was do^. It w^ 

rery high, made throughout of heart of o^, wiA irqn^ 

rod sheathed with brass. Matho Bung hims^ against it. 

The people stamped their feet with joy as they saw 

impotence of his fury; then he took his sandal, spat upon it, 

01 S.M. pm* with h ^ 

bowled. The veil was forgotten now, and they were about 

to crush him. Matho gazed with «^vacant ey« u^ 

the crowd. His temples were throbbing with vid^ 
enoush to stun him, and he felt a numbness as of mton- 
caSS creeping over hin^ 

thamA he grasped it, stiffening his and makmg a 

buttress of he feet, and at last the h^ leaves parUy op^ 
Then when he was outside he took the gre^ zaimph from 
his neck, and raised it as high as possible a^ 

soldi^ tents, and the pecple <m the afaDs wateted «e 
bnrtune of Carthage dqwrt* 
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“I OUGHT to have carried her off ! ” Matho said in the evening 
to Spendius. “ I should have seized her, and torn her from 
her house 1 No one would have dared to touch me!” 

Spendius was not listening to him. Stretched on his 
back, he was taking delicious rest beside a large jar filled 
with honey-coloured water, into which he would dip his head 
from time to time in order to drink more copiously. 

Matho resumed: 

“What is to be done? How can we re-enter Carthage?” 

“I do not know,” said Spendius. 

Such impassibility exasperated him, and he exclaimed : 

“Why! the fault is yours! You carry me away, and then 
you forsake me, coward that you are! Why, pray, should 1 
obey you? Do you think that you are my master? Ah! 
you prostituter, you slave, you son of a slave!” He ground 
his teeth and raised his broad hand above Spendius. 

The Greek did not reply. An earthen lamp was burning 
gently against the tent-pole, where the zaimph shone amid 
the hanging panoply. Suddenly Matho put on his cothurni, 
buckled on his brazen jacket of mail, and took his helmet. 

“Where are you going?” asked Spendius, 

“I am returning! Let me alone! I will bring her back! 
and if they show themselves I will crush them like vipers ! 
f will put her to death, Spendius! Yes,” he repeated, “I 
will kiU her! You shall see, I will kill her!” 

But Spendius, who was listening eagerly, snatched up the 
zaimph abruptly and threw it into a comer, heaping up 
fleeces above it. A murmuring of voices was heard, torches 
gleamed, and Narr' Havas entered, followed by about 
twenty men. 

They wore white woollen cloaks, long daggers, copper 
necklaces, wooden earrings, and boots of hyena skin; and 
standing on the threshold they leaned upon their lances like 
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iicro^men resting themselves. Narr Havas was the hand- 
~''.me>t cf all: his slender arms were bcmnd with straps 
ornamented with pearls! the golden circlet which fastened 
his am.ple garment about his head held an ostrich feather 
which hung down behind upan his shoulder; his teeth »tr- 
displayed in a continual smile; his eyes seemed sharp^ened 
like arrows, and there was something observant and air>- 

about hi? whole demeanour. 

He decl.tred that he had come to join the Mercenanes, 
for the republic had long been threatening his kingdom. 
Accordingly he was interested in assisting the Barbarians, 

and he might also be of sersnee to them. 

“I will "proe-ide vou with elephants (my forests are fuil 
of them), wine. oil. tarlev. dates, pitch and sulphur for sieges 
twenty thousand foot-soldiers and ten thousand horses. If 
I address myself to you. Matho, it is because the posse^Mon 
of the zaimph has made you chief man in the army. More- 
over,” he added, “we are old friends.” 

Matho, however, was looking at Spendius, who, seat^ on 
the sheepskhns. was listening, and gimng little nods of 
assent the while. Xarr’ Havas contmu^ speaking. He 
called the gods to witness he cursed Carthage. In s 
imprecations he broke a javelin. ^is 

simultaneously a loud howl, and Matho, earned away by 
so much passion, exclaimed that he accepted the 

\ whitebull and a black sheep, the ss-mbols of da> and 

niaht. were then brought, and their ^h^oa^ 

^fped their arms into it. Then Xarr’ Havas spread out his 

hS upon Matho’s breast, and Matho did the ^ ‘ 
Havas ^Thev repeated the stain upon the canvas th«r 
tents Mter^ards thev passed the night m eating, and the 
remmni^g portions of 'the meat were burnt together with 

the skin bones, horns, and hoofs. _ x, 

S, o. p. ™ 
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whose hatred was not of such long standing, did not know 
how to make up their minds. If they had had ships they 
would immediately have departed. 

Spendius, Narr’ Havas, and Matho dispatched men to all 
the tribes on Punic soil. 

Carthage was sapping the strength of these nations. She 
wrung exorbitant taxes from them, and arrears or even 
murmurings were punished with fetters, the axe, or the cross. 
It was necessary to cultivate whatever suited the republic, 
and to furnish what she demanded; no one had the right 
of possessing a weapon; when villages rebelled the inhabi- 
tants were sold; governors were esteemed like wine-presses, 
according to the quantity which they succeeded in extracting. 
Then beyond the regions immediately subject to Carthage 
extended the allies, paying only a moderate tribute, and be- 
hind the allies roamed the Nomads, who might be let loose 
upon them. By this system the crops were always abundant, 
the studs skilfully managed, and the plantations superb. 

The elder Cato, a master in the matters of tillage and 
slaves, was amazed at it ninety-two years later, and the 
death-cry which he repeated continually at Rome was but 
the exclamation of jealous greed. 

During the last war the exactions had been increased, so 
that nearly all the towns of Libya had surrendered to 
Regulus. To punish them a thousand talents, twenty 
thousand oxen, three hundred bags of gold dust, and con- 
siderable advances of grain had been exacted from them, 
and the chiefs of the tribes had been crucified or thrown 
to the lions. 

Tunis especially execrated Carthage! Older than the 
metropolis it could not forgive her her greatness, and it 
fronted her walls crouching in the mire on the water’s 
edge like a venomous beast watching her. Transportations, 
massacres, and epidemics did not weaken it. It had assisted 
Archagathas, the son of Agathocles, and the Eaters of 
Uncleanness found arms there at once. 

The couriers had not yet set out when universal rejoicing 
broke out in the provinces. Without waiting for anything 
they strangled the comptrollers of the houses and the 
functionaries of the republic in the baths; they took the 
old weapons that had been concealed out of the caves; they 
forged swords with the iron of the ploughs; the children 
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sharpened javelins at the doors, and the women gave their 
necklaces, rings, ear-rings, and ever\-thing that could be 
emploved for \he destruction of Carthage. Piles of lances 
were heaped up in the county towns like sheaves of maize. 
Cattle and money were sent off. Matho speedil}' paid the 
Mercenaries their arrears, and owing to this, which was 
Spendius's idea, he was appointed commander-in-chief — the 

schalischim of the Barbarians. 

Reinforcements of men poured in at the same time. The 
aborigines appeared 6rst, and were followed by the slaves 
from the country ; caravans of negroes were seized and 
armed, and merchants on their way to ^rthage, despairing 
of anv more certain profit, mingled with the Barbarians. 
Numerous bands were continually arriving. From the 
iieit^hts of the Acropolis the growing army might be seen. 

But the guards of the L^on were posted as sentries 
on the platform of the aqueduct, and near them rose at 
inteiwals brazen vats, in which floods of ^phalt were boiling. 
Below in the plain the great crowd stiired tumultuously. 
Thev were in a state of uncertainty, feeling the embarrass- 
ment wdth which Barbarians are always inspired when they 

meet with walls. , , . r>v, 

Utica and Hippo-Zai^rius refused their aUiance. Phoemcian 

colonies like Carthage, they were self-goven^, md dways 
had clauses inserted in the treaties concluded by the Re- 
public to distinguish them from the latter. Neverthelws 
thev respected this stronger sister of theim who prot^ted 
them, and they did not think that she could be vanquish^ 
hv a mass of Barbarians; these would on the contrary be 
themselves exterminated. They desired to remam neutral 


and to live at peace. . 

But their position rendered them mdispen^ble. Utica, 

at the foot of the gulf, was convement for bringing assistmce 

fnto Carthage from vsdthout. If Utica alone were taken 

Hmoo-Zamus. six hours farther disUnt along the co^t, 

wc^iW take its' place, md the metropolis, being re%actualled 

in this wav, would be impregnable. ^ 

kpendius isdshed the siege to be under^en tt^mediate^. 
Nai^’ Havas was opposed to this; an advance should fot 
be made upon the frontier. This was the opmion of A 
veterans aS of Matho himself, and it ^as decided t^ 
SoenTus should go to attack Utica, and Matho Hippo- 
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ZarytuS; while in the third place the main body should 
rest on Tunis and occupy the plain of Carthage, Autaritus 
being in command. As to Narr’ Havas, he was to return 
to his o>vn kingdom to procure elephants and to scour the 
roads with his cavalry. 

The women cried out loudly against this decision; they 
coveted the jewels of the Punic ladies. The Libyans also 
protested. They had been summoned against Carthage, and 
now they were going away from it! The soldiers departed 
almost alone. Matho commanded his own companions 
together with the Iberians, Lusitanians, and the men of the 
West, and of the islands; all those who spoke Greek had 
asked for Spendius on account of his cleverness. 

Great was the stupefaction when the army was seen 
suddenly in motion; it stretched along beneath the mountain 
of Ariana on the road to Utica beside the sea. A fragment 
remained before Tunis, the rest disappeared to reappear on 
the other shore of the gulf on the outskirts of the woods 
in which they were lost. 

They were perhaps eighty thousand men. The two 
Tyrian cities would offer no resistance, and they would 
return against Carthage. Already there was a considerable 
army attacking it from the base of the isthmus, and it 
would soon perish from famine, for it was impossible to 
live without the aid of the provinces, the citizens not paying 
contributions as they did at Rome. Carthage was wanting 
in political genius. Her eternal anxiety for gain pre\'ented 
her from having the prudence which results from loftier 
ambitions. A galley anchored on the Libyan sands, it was 
with toil that she maintained her position. The nations 
roared like billows around her, and the slightest storm shook 
this formidable machine. 

The treasury was exhausted by the Roman war and by 

all that had been squandered and lost in the bargaining with 

the Barbarians. Nevertheless soldiers must be had^, and 

not a government would trust the Republic! Ptolemirus 

had lately refused it two thousand talents. Moreover the 

rape of the veil disheartened them. Spendius had clearly 
foreseen this. ^ 

But the nation, feeling that it was hated, clasped its money 
and its gods to its heart, and its patriotism was sustained 
by the very constitution of its government. 
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First the power rested with all, without any one being 
stron2 enough to engross it. Private debts were considered 
as pu’blic debts, men of Chanaanitish race had a monopoly 
of commerce, and by multiplying the prohts of piracy with 
those of usuiy-, by hard dealings in lands and slaves and 
with the poor, fortunes were sometimes made. These alone 
opened up aU the maeistracies, and although authority and 
monev were perpetuated in the same families, people tolerated 
the oii°'archv because they hoj^d ultimately to share in it. 

The'societies of merchants, in which the laws were elabor- 
ated. chose the inspectors of the exchequer, who on leaving 
office nominated the hundred members of the Council of 
the \ncients. themselves dependent on the Grand Assembly, 
or general gathering of all the rich. As to the two Sufiets, 
the" relics olf the monarchy and the less than consuls, they 
were taken from distinct fanulies on the same day. All 
kinds of enmities were contrived betw^n them so t^t they 
rai'^ht mutuallv weaken each other. They could not dehbCT- 
ate concerning war, and when they were vanquished the 

Great CouncU crucified them. 

The power of Carthage emanated, therefore, from the 

Svssitia that is to say, from a large ^urt m tbe centre o 

Malnua. at the place, it was said, where the first bark of 

Phoenician sailors had touched, the sea having retired a long 

wav since then. It was a collection of httle rooms of archaic 

arcffitecture. built of palm trunks with comers 

and separated from one another so ^ to accommcffia.e the 

vanous societies separately. The 

dav to discuss their own concerns and those of the „o e 
ment from the procuring of pepP«[ ^o the 

X the S-Terrace nmnffig along the waj of the co^ 
and thev mi^ht be seen from below at table m the am, 

or cloaiB, 

fincters ^ anderin^ over the dishes, and their la^e m 
han<^in<^ down among the flagons— aU fat and 
naked. 'smiling and eating beneath the blue sky, like grea 

sharks sporting to dissemble their anxiety; 

But lust now ° d which waited for 
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all the houses were shut; the streets would fill and suddenly 
empty again; people ascended the Acropolis or ran to the 
harbour, and the Great Council deliberated every night. At 
last the people were convened in the square of Khamon, and 
it was decided to leave the management of things to Hanno, 
the conqueror of Hecatompylos. 

He was a true Carthaginian, devout, crafty, and pitiless 
towards the people of Africa. His revenues equalled those 
of the Barcas. No one had such experience in administrative 

affairs. 

He decreed the enrolment of all healthy citizens, he 
placed catapults on the towers, he exacted exorbitant 
supplies of arms, he even ordered the construction of four- 
teen galleys which were not required, and he desired every- 
thing to be registered and carefully set down in writing. 
He had himself conveyed to the arsenal, the pharos, and the 
treasuries of the temples; his great litter was continually to 
be seen swinging from step to step as it ascended the stair- 
cases of the Acropolis. And then in his palace at night, 
being unable to sleep, he would yell out warlike manoeuvres 
in terrible tones so as to prepare himself for the fray. 

In their extremity of terror ail became brave. The rich 
ranged themselves in line along the Mappalian district at 
cockcrow, and tucking up their robes practised themselves 
in handling the pike. But for want of an instructor they 
had disputes about it. They would sit down breathless 
upon the tombs and then begin again. Several even dieted 
themselves. Some imagined that it was necessary to eat a 
great deal in order to acquire strength, while others who 
were inconvenienced by their corpulence weakened themselves 
with fasts in order to become thin. 

Utica had already called several times upon Carthage for 
assistance; but Hanno would not set out until the engines 
of war had been supplied with the last screw. He lost 
three moons more in equipping the one hundred and twelve 
elephants that were lodged in the ramparts. They were the 
conquerors of Regulus; the people loved them; it was im- 
possible to treat such old friends too well. Hanno had the 
brass plates which adorned their breasts recast, their tusks 
gilt, their towers enlarged, and caparisons, edged with very 
heavy fringes, cut out of the handsomest purple. Finally, 
as their drivers were called Indians (after the first ones, no 
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doubt, who came from the Indies) he ordered them all to be 
costumed after the Indian fashion; that is to say, with white 
pads round their temples, and small drawers of b}ssu= 
which with their transverse folds looked like two valves of 

a shell applied to the hips. . . . , -t- ■ 

The armv under Autaritus still remamed before lunis. 

It was hidd'en behind a wall made with mud from the lake. 

and protected on the top by thorny brushwood. Some 

Nearoes had planted tall sticks here and there bearing 

fri^'htful faces— human masks made with birds' feathers, and 

iackals’ or serpents’ heads— which gaped towards the enemy 

for the purpose of terrihing him; and the Barbarians. 

reckonin^y themselves m\incible through these means, danced ., 

wrenled'and juggled, con^inced that Carth^e would pe^h 

before lon^. Anv one but Hanno would easily have crushed 

such a multitude! hampered as it was with herds and women. 

Moreover, thev knew nothing of drill, and Autantus was so 

disheartened that he had ceased to require it 

Thev stepped aside when he passed by, rolling his b^ blue 
eve^ 'Then on reaching the edge of the lake he would draw 
back ri= sealskin cloak.' unfasten the cord which tied up his 
Ion- red hair, and soak the latter in the water. He r^etted 
that he had not deserted to the Romans along with the two 

thousand Gauls of the temple of Eiw-s. 

Often the sun would suddenly lose his rays m the middle 
of the dav Then the gulf and the open sea w ould seem_ as 
motionless'as molten lead- A cloud of brown dmt stretc^ 

wodd bend and the sky disappear, while stonK would 
beard rebounding on the animals’ cruppers ; and the Gaul, ^ 
hS -lued against the holes in his tent would g^p wath 
S^austion and melancholy. His thoughts would be of the 

of“he bSoiGng of the urns lost in the jog closing bs 
he would in imagination behold the foes m lon^. 
Sraw-roofed cottages flickering on the marshes m the dept ^ 
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were all fastened to a common chain. Each one wore an iron 
carcanet, and the crowd was never weary of coming to gaze 
at them. The women would show their little children the 
handsome robes hanging in tatters on their wasted limbs. 

Whenever Autaritus looked at Cisco he was seized with 
rage at the recollection of the insult that he had received, 
and he would have killed him but for the oath which he had 
taken to Narr' Havas. Then he would go back into his tent 
and drink a mixture of barley and cumin until he swooned 
away from intoxication — to awake afterwards in broad day- 
light consumed with horrible thirst. 

Matho, meanwhile, was besieging Hippo-Zarytus. But the 
town was protected by a lake, communicating with the sea. 
It had three lines of circumv^lation, and upon the heights 
which surrounded it there extended a wall fortified with 
towers. He had never commanded in such an enterprise 
before. Moreover, he was beset with thoughts of Salammbo, 
and he raved in the delight of her beauty as in the sweet- 
ness of a vengeance that transported him with pride. He 
felt an acrid, frenzied, permanent want to see her again. 
He even thought of presenting himself as the bearer of a 
flag of truce, in the hope that once within Carthage he might 
mie his way to her. Often he would cause the assault to 
be sounded and, waiting for nothing, rush upon the mole 
which it was sought to construct in the sea. He would 
snatch up the stones with his hands, overturn, strike, and 
deal sword thrusts everywhere. The Barbarians would dash 
on pell-mell; the ladders would break with a loud crash, 
and masses of men would tumble into the water, causing it 
to fly up in red waves against the walls. Finally the tumult 

would subside, and the soldiers would retire to make a fresh 
beginning. 

Matho would go and seat himself outside the tents, wipe 
his blood-splashed face with his arm, and gaze at the horizon 
in the direction of Carthage. 

In front of him, among the olives, palms, myrtles, and 
planes, stretched two broad ponds which met another lake, 
the outlines of which could not be seen. Behind one 
mountain other mountains reared themselves, and in the 
middle of the immense lake rose an island, perfectly black 
and p3rramidal in form. On the left, at the extremity of the 
gulf, were sand heaps like arrested waves, large and pale 
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while the sea, flat as a pavement of lapis-lazuli, ascended by 
insensible degrees to the edge of the sky. The verdure of 
the countr\" was lost in places beneath long sheets of yellow ; 
carobs were shining like knobs of cori; %'ine branches 
drooped from the tops of the sycamores; the murmuring of 
the water could be heard ; crested larks were hopping about, 
and the sun’s latest fires gilded the carapaces of the tortoises 
as they came forth from the reeds to inhale the breeze. 

Matho would heave deep sighs. He would lie fiat on his 
face, with his nails buried in the soil, and weep; he felt 
wTetched , paltiw- , forsaken. N ever would he possess her, and 
he was even unable to take a town. 

At night, when alone in his tent, he would gaze upon the 
zaimph. Of what use to him was this thing which belonged 
to the gods ? — and doubts crept into the Barbarian’s thoughts. 
Then on the contrary it would seem to him that the vesture 
of the t^oddess was depending from Salammbo, and that a 
portion^ of her soul hovered in it, subtler than a breath ; 
and he would feel it, breathe it in, bury his face in it, and 
kiss it with sobs. He would cover his shoulders with it in 
order to delude himself into belie\'ing that he was beside her. 

Sometimes he would suddenly steal away, stride in the 
starlight over the sleeping soldiers as they lay wrapped in 
their cloaks, spring upon a horse on reaching the camp gates, 
and two hours later be at Utica in Spendius s tent. 

At first he would speak of the siege, but his coming was 
only to ease his sorrow by talking about Salammbo. Spendius 

exhorted him to be prudent. , • , - 

“Drive away these trifles from your soul, which is 

deoraded bv them ! Formerly you were used to obey ; now 
you comm^d an army, and if Carthage is not conquered 
we shall at least be granted provinces. We shaU become 


^^^ut how was it that the possession of the zaimph did 
not <nve them the victory? According to Spendius they 

must wait. , , ^ 01 

Matho fancied that the veil affected people of Chanaan- 

itish race exclusivelv, and, in his Barbanan-like subtlety, he 

said to himself: “The zaimph will accordingly do noting 

for me, but, since they have lost it, it will do nothing for 

^^Mterwards a scruple troubled him. He was afraid ol 
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offending Moloch by worshipping Aptouknos^ the god of the 
Libyans^ and he timidly asked Spendius to which of the 
gods it would be advisable to sacrifice a man. 

“Keep on sacrificing!” laughed Spendius. 

Matho, who could not understand such indifference, 
suspected the Greek of having a genius of whom he would 
not speak. 

All modes of worship, as well as all races, were to be met 
with in these armies of Barbarians, and consideration was 
had to the gods of others, for they, too, inspired fear. 
Many mingled foreign practices with their native religion. 
It was to no purpose that they did not adore the stars; if 
a constellation were fatal or helpful sacrifices were offered 
to it; an unknowm amulet found by chance at a moment of 
peril became a divinity; or it might be a name and nothing 
more, which would be repeated without any attempt to 
understand its meaning. But after pillaging temples, and 
seeing numbers of nations and slaughters, many ultimately 
ceased to believe in anything but destiny and death— and 
every evening these would fall asleep with the placidity 
of wild beasts. Spendius had spat upon the images of 
Jupiter Olympius; nevertheless he dreaded to speak aloud 
in the dark, nor did he fail every day to put on his right 
boot first. 

He reared a long quadrangular terrace in front of Utica, 
but in proportion as it ascended the rampart was also 
heightened, and what was thrown down by the one side was 
almost immediately raised again by the other. Spendius 
took care of his men; he dreamed of plans and strove to 
recall the stratagems which he had heard described in his 
travels. But why did Narr' Havas not return.? There was 
nothing but anxiety. 

Hanno had at last concluded his preparations. One night 
when there was no moon he transported his elephants and 
soldiers on rafts across the gulf of Carthage. Then they 
wheeled round the mountain of the Hot Springs so as to 
avoid Autaritus, and continued their march so slowly that 
instead of surprising the Barbarians in the morning as the 
Suffet had calculated, they did not reach them until it w'as 
broad daylight on the third day. 

Utica had on the east a plain which extended to the large 
lagoon of Carthage ; behind it a valley ran at right angles 
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between two low and abruptly terminated mountains; the 
Barbarians were encamped farther to the left in such a way 
as to blockade the harbour ; and they were sleeping in their 
tents (for on that day both sides were too weary- to fight and 
were resting) when the Carthaginian arm\ appeared at the 
turning of the hills. 

Some camp-followers furnished with slings were stationed 
at internals on the wings. The fir^t line t^as formed of the 
guards of the Legion in golden scale-armour, mounted on 
their big horses, which were without mane, hair, or ears, and 
had silver horns in the middle of their foreheads to make 
thern^ look like rhinoceroses. Between their squadrons were 
vouths wearing small helmets and sts-inging an ashen javelin 
in each hand. The long files of the hea\-y infanty marched 
behind. All these traders had piled as many weapons upon 
their bodies as possible, borne might be seen carrymg an axe, 
a lance, a club, and two swords all at once; others bristled 
with darts like porcupines, and their arms stood out from 
their cuirasses in sheets of horn or iron plates. At last the 
scaffoldings of the lofty engines appeared: carrobahstas, 
onagers, catapults, and scorpions, rocking on chanots drarra 
bv mules and quadrigas of oxen ; and in proportion as the 
a^mv drew out the captains ran panting right and left to 
deliver commands, close up the files, and preseiwe the mter^-als. 
Such of the Ancients as held commands had come in purple 
cassocks, the magnificent fringes of whi^ tangled m the 
white straps of their cothurni. Their faces, which were 
smeared all over with vermilion, shone beneath enormous 
helmets surmounted with images of the gods; and, as they 
had shields with ivory borders covered mth precious stones, 
thev might have been taken for suns passing over w^ls of br^. 

But the Carthaginians manceu^Ted so clumsily that the 
soldiers in derision urged them to sit down. They c^ed 
out that thev were just going to empty their big stomach 
to dust the gilding of their skin, and to give them iron to 

strip of green cloth appeared at the top of the 
Carthiinian arm? rephed to it with a great noise of tn^- 

SrS thlSes within . iavdin-s throw of them. 
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A Balearic slinger took a step forward, put one of his 
clay bullets into his thong, and swung round his arm. An 
ivory shield was shivered, and the two armies mingled 
together. 

The Greeks made the horses rear and fall back upon their 
masters by pricking their nostrils with the points of their 
lances. The slaves who were to hurl stones had picked 
such as were too big, and they accordingly fell close to 
them. The Punic foot-soldiers exposed the right side in 
cutting with their long swords. The Barbarians broke their 
lines; they slaughtered them freely; they stumbled over 
the dying and dead, quite blinded by the blood that spurted 
into their faces. The confused heap of pikes, helmets, cui- 
rasses, and swords turned round about, widening out and 
closing in with elastic contractions. The gaps increased 
more and more in the Carthaginian cohorts, the engines 
could not be got out of the sand; and finally the Suffers 
litter (his grand litter with crystal pendants), which from the 
beginning might have been seen tossing among the soldiers 
like a bark on the waves, suddenly foundered. He w-as no 
doubt dead. The Barbarians found themselves alone. 

The dust around them fell and they were beginning to sing, 
when Hanno himself appeared on the top of an elephant. 
He sat bareheaded beneath a parasol of byssus which was 
carried by a negro behind him. His necklace of blue plates 
flapped against the flowers on his black tunic; his huge arms 
were compressed within circles of diamonds, and with open 
mouth he brandished a pike of inordinate size, which spread 
out at the end like a lotus, and flashed more than a mirror. 
Immediately the earth shook — and the Barbarians saw all 
the elephants of Carthage, with their gilt tusks and blue- 
painted ears, hastening up in single line, clothed with bronze 
and shaking the leathern towers which were placed above 
their scarlet caparisons, and in each one of which there were 
three archers bending large bows. 

The soldiers were barely in possession of their arms; they 
had taken up their positions at random. They were frozen 
with terror; they stood undecided. 

Javelins, arrows, phalaricas, and masses of lead were 
already being showered down upon them from the towers. 
Some clung to the fringes of the caparisons in order to climb 
up, but their hands were struck off with cutlasses and thev 
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fell backwards upon the swords’ points. The pikes were 
too w’eak and broke, and the elephants passed through the 
phalanxes like wild boars through tufts of grass; they 
plucked up the stakes of the camp with their trun^, and 
traversed it from one end to the other, overthrowing the 
tents wth their breasts. All the Barbariai^ had fled. They 
were hiding themselves in the hills bordering the valley by 

which the Carthaginians had come. 

The victorious Hanno presented himself before the gates 
of Utica. He had a trumpet sounded. The three judges 
of the town appeared in the opening of the battlements on 

the summit of a tower. 

But the people of Utica would not receive such well- 
armed guests. Hanno was furious. At last they consented 

to admit him with a feeble escort. 

The streets were too narrow for the elephants. They had 

to be left outside. • • , 

As soon as the suffete was m the town the pnnapal men 

came to greet him. He had himself taken to the vapour 
baths, and called for his cooks. 

Three hours afterwards he was still immersed in the oil 
of cinnamomum with which the basin had been filled ; and 
while he bathed he ate flamingos’ tongues with honeyed 
poppy-seeds on a spread ox-hide. Beside him w^ his Greek 
physician, motionless, in a long yeUow robe, directmg the 
reheating of the bath from time to time, and two young boys 
leaned over the steps of the basin and rubbed his legs. But 
attention to his body did not check his love for the common- 
wealth, for he was dictating a letter to be sent to the Great 
Council, and as some prisoners had just been teken he was 
himself what terrible punishment codd be devised. 
“Stop'” said he to a slave who stood writing m the 
hollow of his hand. ^‘Let some of them be brought to me! 

I want to see them! , t 

And from the bottom of the hall, full of a whitish vapour 

on which the torches cast red spots, three Barban^ were 

thrust forward ; a Samnite, a Spartan, and a Cappadocian. 

“ Proceed !” said Hanno. . 

“Reioice li^ht of the Baals! your suffete has exter^ated 

the rSois" hounds! Blessings on the "P*! Gm 

orders for prayers!” He perceived the captives and burst 
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out laughing — “Ah! ha! my fine fellows of Sicca! You 
are not shouting so loudly to-day ! It is I! Do you recog- 
nize me? And where are your swords ? What really terrible 
fellows!” and he pretended to be desirous to hide himself 
as though he were afraid of them. “You demanded horses, 
women, estates, magistracies, no doubt, and priesthoods! 
Why not? Well, I will provide you with the estates, and 
such as you will never come out of! You shall be married 
to gibbets that are perfectly new! Your pay? it shall be 
melted into your mouths in leaden ingots! and I will put 
you into good and very exalted positions among the clouds, 
so as to bring you close to the eagles!” 

The three long-haired and ragged Barbarians looked at 
him without understanding what he said. Wounded in the 
knees, they had been seized by having ropes thrown over 
them, and the ends of the great chains on their hands 
trailed upon the pavement. Hanno was indignant at their 
impassibility. 

“On your knees! on your knees! jackals! dust! vermin! 
excrements! And they make no reply! Enough! be silent! 
Let them be flayed alive! No! presently!” 

He was breathing like a hippopotamus and rolling his 
eyes. The perfumed oil overflowed beneath the mass of 
his body, and clinging to the scales on his skin, made it 
look pink in the light of the torches. 

He resumed: 

“For four days we suffered greatly from the sun. Some 
mules were lost in crossing the Macaras. In spite of their 

position, the extraordinary courage Ah ! Demonades ! 

how I suffer! Have the bricks reheated, and let them be 
red-hot 1 ” 

A noise of rakes and furnaces was heard. The incense 
smoked more strongly in the large perfuming-pans, and the 
shampooers, who were quite naked and were sweating like 
sponges, crushed a paste composed of wheat, sulphur, black 
wine, bitch’s milk, myrrh, galbanum, and storax upon his 
joints. He was consumed with incessant thirst, but the 
yellow-robed man did not yield to this inclination, and held 
out to him a golden cup in which viper broth was smoking. 

“Drink!” said he, “that the strength of sun-bom serpents 
may penetrate into the marrow of your bones, and take 
courage, 0 reflection of the gods! You know, moreover, 
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that a priest of Eschmoun watches those cruel stars round 
the Dog from which your malady is derived. They are 
growing pale like the spots on your skin, and you are not 
to die from them,” 


“ Oh ! yes, that is so, is it not ? ” repeated the suffete, “ I am 
not to die from them!” And his violaceous lips gave forth 
a breath more nauseous than the exhalation from a corpse. 
Tw'o coals seemed to bum in the place of his eyes, w'hich 
had lost their eyebrow's; a mass of rugose skin hung over 
his forehead; both his ears stood out from his head and 
were beginning to increase in size; and the deep wrinkles 
forming semicircles round his nostrils gave him a strange 
and terrifying appearance, the look of a wild beast. His 
unnatural voice was hke a roar; he said: 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right, Demonades. In fact there are 
many ulcers here which have closed. I feel robust. Here! 
look how I am eating!” 

And less from greediness than from ostentation, and the 
desire to prove to himself that he was in good health, he 
cut into the forcemeats of cheese and marjoram, the boned 
fish, gourds, oysters, with eggs, horse-radishes, tn^es, and 
brochettes of small birds. As he looked at the prisoners he 
revelled in the imagination of their tortures. Nevertheless 
he remembered Sicca, and the rage caused by all his woes 


found vent in the abuse of these three men. 

“ Ah ! traitors ! ah ! wTetches ! infamous, accursed creatures 1 
And you outraged me!— me! the suffete! Their services, 
the price of their blood, say they! Ah! yes! their blood! 
their blood ! ” Then, speaking to himself : ‘‘ All shall pensh ! 
not one shall be sold ! It would be better to bring them to 
Carthage ! Thev should be seen; but, doubtless, I have not 
brought chains enough ? Write : Send me— How many of 
them are there? go and ask Muthumbal! Go! no pitjri and 
let all their hands be cut off and brought to me m baske^l 

But strange cries at once hoarse and shrill penetrated into 
the hall above Hanno’s voice and the rattling of the dishes 
that were being placed around him. They increased and 
suddenlv the furious trumpeting of the eleph^ts burst forth 
as though the battle were beginning again. A great tumult 

was cooing on around the town. 

The drthaginians had not attempted to pursue the 

Barbarians. They had taken up their quarters at the foot 
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of the walls with their baggage^ mules, serving-men, and all 
their train of satraps; and they made merry in their beauti- 
ful pearl-bordered tents, while the camp of the Mercenaries 
was now nothing but a heap of ruins in the plain. Spendius 
had recovered his courage. He dispatched Zarxas to 
Matho, scoured the woods, rallied his men (the losses had 
been inconsiderable) — and they were re-forming their lines, 
enraged at having been conquered without a fight, when 
they discovered a vat of petroleum which had no doubt been 
abandoned by the Carthaginians. Then Spendius had some 
pigs carried off from the farms, smeared them with bitumen, 
set them on fire, and drove them towards Utica. 

The elephants were terrified by the flames and fled. The 
ground sloped upwards, javelins were thrown at them, and 
they turned back; and with great blows of ivory and 
trampling of feet they ripped up the Carthaginians, stifled 
them, flattened them. The Barbarians descended the hill 
behind them; the Punic camp, which was without entrench- 
ments, was sacked at the first rush, and the Carthaginians 
were crushed against the gates, which were not opened 
through fear of the Mercenaries. 

Day broke, and Matho's foot-soldiers were seen coming up 
from the west. At the same time horsemen appeared ; they 
were Narr’ Havas with his Numidians. Leaping ravines and 
bushes they ran down the fugitives like greyhounds pursuing 
hares. This change of fortune interrupted the suffete. He 
called out to be assisted to leave the vapour bath. 

The three captives were still before him. Then a negro 
(the same who had carried his parasol in the battle) leaned 
over to his ear. 


“Well?” replied the Suffet slowly. “Ah! kill them!” he 
added in an abrupt tone. 

The Ethiopian drew a long dagger from his girdle and 
the three heads fell. One of them rebounded among the 
remains of the feast, and leaped into the basin, where it 
floated for some time with open mouth and staring eyes. 
The morning light entered through the chinks in the wall ; the 
three bodies streamed with great bubbles like three fountains, 
and a sheet of blood flowed over the mosaics with their 
powdering of blue dust. The suffete dipped his hand into 
this hot mire and nibbed his knees with it: it was a cure. 

When evening had come he stole away from the town 

*£) 86d 
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with his escortj and made his v-'ay into the mountain to 
rejoin his armv. 

He succeeded in finding the remains of it. 

Four days afterwards he was on the top of a defile at 
Gorza. when the troops under Spendius appeared below. 
Twenty stout lances might easily have checked them by 
attacking the head of their column, but the Carthaginians 
watched them pass by in a state of stupefaction. Hanno 
recognized the kinz of the Xumidians in the rearguard: 
Xarr' Havas bowed to him, at the same time making a si^n 
which he did not understand. 

The return to Carthage took place amid all kinds of terrors. 
Thev marched only at nights, hiding in the ohve woods 
during the day. There were deaths at ever}- halting-place; 
several times they believed themselves lost. At last they 
reached Cape Hermsum, where vessels came to receive them. 

Hanno was so fatigued, so desperate — the loss of the 
elephants in particular ovem-helmed him — that he de- 
manded poison from Demonades in order to put an end tc 
it all. Moreover he could already feel himself stretched 
upon the cross. 

Carthase had not strength enough to be indignant wit! 
him. Its~ losses had amounted to one hundred thousanc 
nine hundred and seventy-two shekels of silver, fifteer 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three shekels of gold 
eit^hteen elephants, fourteen members of the Great Council 
three hundred of the Rich, eight thousand citizens, con 
enough for three moons, a considerable quantity of baggage 
and all the engines of war! The defection of Narr’ Hava 
was certain, and both sieges were beginning _ again. Th^ 
armv under Autaritus now extended from Tunis to Rhades 
From the top of the Acropolis long columns of smoke migh 
be seen in the country ascending to the sky; they were th 

mansions of the Rich which were on fire. 

One man alone could have saved the republic. Peopl 

repented that they had slighted him, and the peace part 
itself voted holocausts for Hamilcar’s return. 

The si'^ht of the zaimph had upset Salammbo. At nigh 
she thought that she could hear the footsteps of the goddes; 
and she'w-ould awake terrified and shrieking. Ever)- da 
she sent food to the temples. Taanach was worn out wit 
»v^>riitincT her orders, and Schahabarim never left her. 
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HAMILCAR BARCA 

The Announcer of the Moons, who watched on the summit 
of the temple of Eschmoun every night in order to signa 
the disturbances of the planet with his trumpet, one morning 
perceived towards the west something like a bird skimming 
the surface of the sea with its long wings. 

It was a ship with three tiers of oars and with a horse 
carved on the prow. The sun was rising; the Announcei 
of the Moons put up his hand before his eyes, and then^ 
grasping his clarion with outstretched arms, sounded a loud 
brazen cry over Carthage. 

People came out of every house; they would not believe 
what was said; they disputed with one another; the mole 
was covered with people. At last they recognized Hamilcar's 
trireme. 

It advanced in fierce and haughty fashion, cleaving the 
foam around it, the lateen-yard quite square and the sail 
bulging down the whole length of the mast; its gigantic 
oars kept time as they beat the water; every now and then 
the extremity of the keel, which was shaped like a plough- 
share, would appear, and the ivory-headed horse, rearing 
both its feet beneath the spur which terminated the prow, 
would seem to be speeding over the plains of the sea. 

As it rounded the promontory the wind ceased, the sail fell, 
and a man was seen standing bareheaded beside the pilot! 
It was he, Hamilcar the suffete! About his sides he wore 
gleaming sheets of steel; a red cloak, fastened to his shoulders, 
left his arms visible; two pearls of great length hung from' 
his ears, and his black, bushy beard rested on his breast. 

The galley, however, tossing amid the rocks, was pro- 
ceeding along the side of the mole, and the crowd followed 
it on the flagstones, shouting : 

“Greeting! blessing Eye of Khamon! ah! deliver us! 
’Tis the fault of the Rich! they want to put you to death 
Take care of yourself, Barca!” 


1 
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He made no reply, as though the clamour of oceans and 
battles had completely deafened him. But when he was 
below the staircase leading down from the Acropolis, Hamii- 
car raised his head, and looked with folded arms upon the 
temple of Eschmoun. His gaze mounted higher still, to 
the ereat pure sky; he shouted an order in a harsh voice to 
his sailors; the trireme leaped forward; it grazed the idol 
set up at the comer of the mole to stay the storms; and in 
the merchant harbour, which was full of filth, fragments of 
wood, and rinds of fruit, it pushed aside and crushed against 
the other ships moored to stakes and terminating in croco- 
diles' jaws. The people hastened thither, and some threw 
themselves into the water to swim to it. It was already at 


the very end before the gate which bristled vdth. nails. The 
gate rose, and the trireme disappeared beneath the deep arch. 

The imlitar>’ harbour was completely separated from the 
tovra; when ambassadors arrived, they had to proceed 
between two walls through a passage which had its outlet 
on the left in front of the temple of Khamoun. This great 
expanse of water was as round as a cup, and was bordered 
with quavs on which sheds were built for sheltering the 
ships. Before each of these rose two pilla^ bearing the 
horns of Ammon on their capitals and forming continuous 
porticoes all round the basin. On an island in the centre 

stood a house for the marine suffete. 

The water was so limpid that the bottom was ^-i5ible wi^ 
its pa rin g of white pebbles. The noise of the streets did 
not reach so far, and Hamilcar as he passed recognized the 

triremes which he had formerly commanded. 

Not more than twenty perhaps remained, under shelter on 
the land, leaning over on their sides or standing upright on 
their keels, with'^lofty poops and swelling prows, and covered 
with -landings and ravstic s>mbols. The chimaeras tmd lost 
their wings, the pata^ gods their arms, the bulls their sdver 
horns* and half-painted, motionless, and rotten as they 
were/vet full of associations, and still emitt^ the scent 
of vovages, thev all seemed to say to him, like mutilated 
soldiers on seeing their master again, Tis we. tis we. 

and vou too are vanquished!” _ 

No one excepting the marine Sufiet might enter t^ 

admiral's house. So long as there was no proof of his dea^ 
he was considered as still in existence. In this way the 
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Ancients avoided a master the more, and they had not failed 
to comply with the custom in respect of Hamilcar. 

The suffete proceeded into the deserted apartments. At 
every step he recognized armour and furniture— familiar 
objects wWch nevertheless astonished him, and in a per- 
fuming-pan in the vestibule there even remained the ashes of 
the perfumes that had been kindled at his departure for the 
conjuration of Melkarth. It was not thus that he had hoped 
to return. Everything that he had done, everything that he 
had seen, unfolded itself in his memory: assaults, conflagra- 
tions, legions, tempests, Drepanum, Syracuse, Lilybaeum, 
Mount Etna, the plateau of Eryx, five years of battles— 
until the fatal day when arms had been laid down and Sicily 
had been lost. Then he once more saw woods of citron trees, 
and herdsmen with their goats on grey mountains; and his 
heart leaped at the thought of the establishment of another 
Carthage down yonder. His projects and his recollections 
buzzed through his head, which was still dizzy from the 
pitching of the vessel; he was overwhelmed with anguish, 
and, becoming suddenly weak, he felt the necessity of draw- 
ing near to the gods. 

Then he went up to the highest story of his house, and 
taking a nail-studded staple from a golden shell, which hung 
on his arm, he opened a small oval chamber. 

It was softly lighted by means of delicate black disks let 
into the wall and as transparent as glass. Between the 
rows of these equal disks, holes, like those for the urns in 
columbaria, were hollowed out. Each of them contained a 
round dark stone, which appeared to be very heavy. Only 
people of superior understanding honoured these abaddirs, 
which had fallen from the moon. By their fall they denoted 
the stars, the sky, and fire; by their colour dark night, and 
by their density the cohesion of terrestrial things. A stifling 
atmosphere filled this mystic place. The round stones lying 
in the niches were whitened somewhat with sea-sand which 
the wind had no doubt driven through the door. Hamilcar 
counted them one after the other with the tip of his finger; 
then he hid his face in a saffron-coloured veil, and, falling 
on his knees, stretched himself on the ground w'ith both 
arms extended. 

The daylight outside was beginning to strike on the fold- 
ing shutters of black lattice-work. Arborescences. hillocks. 
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eddies, and ill-defined animals appeared in their diaphanous 
thickness; and the light came, terrifying and yet peaceful, 
as it must be behind the sun in the dull spaces of future 
creations. He strove to banish from his thoughts all forms, 
and all symbols and appellations of the gods, that he might 
the better apprehend the immutable spirit which outward 
appearances took away. Something of the planetary viulities 
penetrated him. and he felt withal a wiser and more intimate 
scorn of death and every accident. \Mien he rose he was 
filled with serene fearlessness and was proof against pity or 
dread, and as his chest was choking he went to the top of 
the tower which overlooked Carthage. 

The town sank downwards in a long hollow cur\'e with its 
cupolas, its temples, its golden roofs, its houses, its clusters 
of palm trees here and there, and its glass balls with stream- 
ing rays, while the ramparts formed as it were the gigantic 
border of this horn of plenty which poured itself out before 
him. Down below he could see the harbours, the squares. 


the interiors of the courts, the plan of the streets, and the 
people, who seemed very small and but little above the level 
of the pavement. Ah! if Hanno had not arrived too late 
on the morning of the jEgatian islands! He f^tened his 
eyes on the extreme horizon and stretched forth his quivering 

arms in the direction of Rome. 

The steps of the Acropolis were occupied by the multitude. 
In the square of Khamon the people were pressing forward 
to see the sufiete come out, and the terraces were graduaUy 
being loaded with people ; a few recognized him, and he was 
saluted j but he retired in order the better to excite the 

impatience of the people. . i 

Hamilcar found the most important men of his party below 

in the hall; Istatten, Subeldia, Hictamon, Yeoubas, and 

others. Thev related to him aU that had Uken place since 

the conclusion of the peace : the greed of the Ancients, the 

departure of the soldiers, their return, their demands, the 

capture of Cisco, the theft of the zaimph, the rehef and 

subsequent abandonment of Utica; but no one ventured to 

tell him of the events which concerned ^self. At last they 

separated, to meet again during the mght at the assembly 

of the .\ncients in the temple of Moloch. 

Thev had just gone out when a tumult arose outside 

thfcioor Someone was trjring to enter m spite of the 
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servants; and as the disturbance was increasing Hamilcar 

ordered the stranger to be shown in. 

An old negress made her appearance, broken, ^Tinkled, 
trembling, stupid-looking, wrapped to the heels in ample 
blue veils. She advanced face to face with the suSete, and 
they looked at each other for some time; suddenly Hamilcar 
started; at a wave of his hand the slaves withdrew. Then, 
signing to her to walk vrith precaution, he drew her by the 
arm into a remote apartment. 

The negress threw herself upon the ground to kiss his feet; 

he raised her brutally. 

“Where have you left him, Iddibal?” 

“Down there, master”; and extricating herself from her 
veils, she rubbed her face with her sleeve; the black colour, 
the senile trembling, the bent figure disappeared, and there 
remained a strong old man whose skin seemed tanned by 
sand, wind, and sea. A tuft of white hair rose on his skull 
like the crest of a bird; and he indicated his disguise, as it 
lay on the ground, with an ironic glance. 

“You have done well, Iddibal! 'Tis well!” Then piercing 
him as it were with his keen gaze; '‘No one yet suspects.^ ” 

The old man swore to him by the Kabiri that the mystery 
had been kept. They never left their cottage, which was 
three days’ journey from Hadrumetum, on a shore peopled 
with turtles, and with palms on the dune. “And in accord- 
ance with your command, 0 master! I teach him to hurl 
the javelin and to drive a team.” 

“He is strong, is he not?” 

“Yes, master, and intrepid as well! He has no fear of 
serpents, or thunder, or phantoms. He runs barefooted like 
a herdsman along the brinks of precipices.” 

“Speak! speak!” 

“He invents snares for wild beasts. Would you believe 
it that last moon he surprised an eagle; he dragged it aw'ay, 
and the bird’s blood and the child’s w'ere scattered in the air 
in large drops like driven roses. The animal in its fury 
enwrapped him in the beating of its wings; he strained it 
against his breast, and as it died his laughter increased, 
piercing and proud like the clashing of sw'ords.” 

Hamilcar bent his head, dazzled by such presages of 
greatness. 

“But he has been for some time restless and disturbed. 
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He gazes at the sails passing far out at sea; he is melancholy, 
he rejects bread, be inquires about the gods, and he wishes 
to become acquainted with Carthage.” 

“No, no! not yet!” exclaimed the suffete. 

The old slave seemed to understand the peril which 
alarmed Hamilcar, and he resumed: 

“How is he to be restrained? Already I am obliged to 
make him promises, and I have come to Carthage only to buy 
him a dagger with a silver handle and pearls all around it,” 
Then he told how, ha^■ing perceived the suffete on the terrace, 
he had passed himself off on the warders of the harbour as 
one of Salammbo’s women, so as to make his way in to him. 
Hamilcar remained for a long time apparently lost in 

deliberation; at last he said: 

“To-morrow you will present yourself at sunset behind 
the purple factories in Megara, and imitate a jackal's cry 
three times. If you do not see me, you will return to 
Carthage on the fct day of every moon. Forget nothing ! 
Love him! You may speak to him now about Hamilcar.” 

The slave resumed his costume, and they left the house 
and the harbour together. 

Hamilcar went on his way alone on foot and without an 
escort, for the meetings of the Ancients were, under extra- 
ordinan,' circumstances, always secret, and were resorted 

to mysteriously. 

At first he went along the western front of the Acropohs, 
and then passed through the Green Market, the galleries of 
Kinisdo. and the Perfumers’ suburb. The scattered hghts 
were being extinguished, the broader streets grew still, then 
shadows glided through the darkness. They followed him, 
others appeared, and Uke him the)' all directed their course 

towards the Mappahan district. 

The temple of Moloch was bufit at the foot of a steep 
defile in a sinister spot. From below nothing could be seen 
but lofU- walls rising indefinitely like those of a monstrous 
tomb the night was gloomy, a greyish fog seemed to weigh 
upon the sea. which beat against the cliff with a noise as of 
d^th-rattles and sobs ; and the shadows gradually vanished 

as though they had passed through the walls. 

But as soon as the doorway was crossed one found on^ 
self in a vast quadrangular court bordered by arcade, in 
the centre rose a mass of architecture with eight equal faces. 
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It was surmounted by cupolas which thronged around a 
stcld story supporting a kind of rotunda, from which 
Jprang a cone with a re-entrant cuiwe and terminating in 

FirU were burning in cylinders of filigree-work fitted upon 
Doles which men were carryung to and fro. The^e lights 
flickeWd in the gusts of wind and reddened the go den combs 
which fastened their plaited hair on the nape of the neck. 
They ran about calling to one another to receive the Ancients 

Here and there on the flagstones huge lions were couched 
like sphinxes, living sjmibols of the devounng sun. They 
were slumbering with half-closed eyelids. But roused by 
the footsteps and voices they rose slowly, came towards the 
Ancients, whom they recognized by their dress, and rubbed 
themselves against their thighs, arching their backs with 
sonorous yawns; the vapour of their breath p^sed across 
the li^ht of the torches. The stir increased, doors closed, 
all the priests fled, and the .\ncients disappeared beneath the 
columns which formed a deep vestibule round the temple. 

These columns were arranged in such a way that their 
circular ranks, which were contained one within another, 
showed the Saturnian period with its years, the years with 
their months, and the months with their days, and finally 

reached to the walls of the sanctuary. 

Here it was that the Ancients laid aside their sticks of 
narwhal’s horn— for a law which was always observed in- 
flicted the punishment of death upon any one entenng the 
meeting wdth any kind of weapon. Several wore a rent re- 
paired with a strip of purple at the bottom of their garment, 
to show that they had not been economical in their dress 
when mourning for their relations, and this testimony to their 
afiliction prevented the slit from growing larger. Others 
had their beards enclosed in little bags of violet skin, and 
fastened to their ears by two cords. They all accosted one 
another by embracing breast to breast. They surrounded 
Hanulcar with congratulations ; they might have been taken 
for brothers meeting their brother again. 

These men were generally thick-set, with curved noses like 
those of the Assyrian colossus. In a few, however, the more 
prominent cheekbone, the taller figure, and the narrower 
foot betrayed an African origin, and nomad ancestors. Those 
who lived continually shut up in their counting-houses had 
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pale faces ; others showed in theirs the severity of the desert, 
and strange jewels sparkled on all the fingers of their hands, 
which were burnt by unknown suns. The navigators might 
be distinguished by their rolling gait, while the men of 
2 igriculture smelt of the wine-press, dried herbs, and the 
sweat of mules. These old pirates had lands under tillage. 


these money-grubbers would fit out ships, these proprietors 
of cultivated lands supported slaves who followed trades. 


.\11 were skilled in religious discipline, expert in strategy, 
pitiless and rich. They looked wearied of prolonged cares. 
Their flaming eyes expressed distrust, and their habits of 
travelling and hung, trafficking and commanding, gave an 
appearance of cunning and tnolence, a sort of discreet and 
conN-ulsive brutality to their whole demeanour. Further, 
the influence of the" god cast a gloom upon them. 

Thev first passed through a vaulted hall which was shaped 
like an egg. Seven doors, corresponding to the seven planets, 
displayed seven squares of different colours against the wall. 
After traversing a long room they entered another similar 


hall. 

A candelabrum completely covered with chiseUed flowers 
was burning at the far end, and each of its eight golden 
branches bore a wick of byssus in a diamond chalice. It 
was placed upon the last of the long steps leading to a great 
altar, the comers of which terminated in horns of brass. 
Two lateral staircases led to its flattened summit; the stones 
of it could not be seen; it was like a movmtain of heaped 
cinders . and something indistinct was slowly smoking on the 
top of it. Then farther back, higher than the candelabrum, 
and much higher than the altar, rose the Moloch, all of 
iron, and 'with gaping apertures in his human breast. His 
outspread wings were stretched upon the wall, his tapering 
hands reached down to the ground; three black stones 
bordered bv vellow circles represented three eyeb^ls on his 
brow, and 'hi's bull’s head was raised with a terrible effort 

as though in order to bellow. -d v j 

Ebonv stools were ranged round the apartment, bemnd 

each of them was a bronze shaft resting on three claws and 

supporting a torch. All these lights were reflected in the 

mother-of-pearl lozenges which formed the pavement of the 

hall So loftv was the latter that the red colour of the 

waUs c^rew black as it rose towards the vaulted roof, and 
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the three eyes of the idol appeared far above like stars half 

Th^ SiSt? sat down on the ebony stools after putting 
the trains of their robes over their heads. They remained 
motionless with their hands crossed inside their broad sleeves, 
and the mother-of-pearl pavement seemed like a luminous 
riJer streaming from the altar to the door and flowing 
beneath their naked feet. 

The four pontifis had their places in the centre, sitting back 
to back on four ivory seats which formed a cross, the high- 
nriest of Eschmoun in a hyacinth robe, the high-pnest of 
Tanith in a white linen robe, the high-pnest of Khamon m 
a tawny woollen robe, and the high-pnest of Moloch in a 

^'^Ha^car advanced towards the candelabrum. He walked 

all round it, looking at the burning wicks ; then he threw a 

scented powder upon them, and violet flames appeared at 

the extremities of the branches. 

Then a shrill voice rose; another rephed to it, and the 

hundred Ancients, the four pontiffs, and HamUcar, who 
remained standing, simultaneously intoned a hymn, and their 
voices — ever repeating the same syllables and strengthen- 
ing the sounds — rose, grew loud, became terrible, and then 

suddenly were still. * , , tt •, ^ 

There was a pause for some time. At last Hamilcar drew 

from his breast a little three-headed statuette, as blue as 

sapphire, and placed it before him. It was the image of 

Truth, the very genius of his speech. Then he replaced it 

in his ’bosom, and all, as though seized with sudden wrath. 


cried out: . l • > 

“They are good friends of yours, are the Barbanans! 

Infamous traitor! You come back to see us perish, do you 

not? Let him speak! — No! no!” 

They were taking their revenge for the constraint to which 

political ceremonial had just obliged them ; and even though 
they had wished for Hamilcar’s return, they were now in- 
dignant that he had not anticipated their disasters, or rather 
that he had not endured them as well as they. 

When the tumult had subsided, the pontiff of Moloch rose ; 
“We ask you why you did not return to Carthage?” 
“What is that to you?” replied the suffete disdainfully. 
Their shouts were redoubled. 
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“Of what do you accuse me? I managed the war badly 
perhaps! You have seen how I order my battles, you who 
conveniently allow Barbarians 

“ Enough ! enough 1 ” 

He went on in a low voice so as to make himself the 
better listened to: 

“ Oh ! that is true ! I am wrong, lights of the Baals ; there 
are intrepid men among you! Cisco, rise!” And surveying 
the step of the altar with half-closed eyehds, as though 
looking for someone, he repeated: 

“ Rise, Cisco 1 You can accuse me ; they will protect you ! 
But where is he?” Then as though bethinking himself: 
“Ah! in his house, no doubt! surrounded by his sons, com- 
manding his slaves, happy and counting on the wall the 
necklaces of honour which his country has given to 


him!” 

They moved about, raising their shoulders as though they 
were being scourged with thongs. \ ou do not even know 
whether he is li\-ing or dead!” And without gi^'ing any 
heed to their clamours he said that in deserting the sufiete 
they had deserted the republic. So too the peace with Rome, 
however advantageous it might appear to them, was more 
fatal than twenty battles. A few— those who were the least 
rich of the council and were suspected of perpetual leanings 
towards the people or towards twa^y— applauded. Their 
opponents, chiefs of the Syssitia and administrators, 
triumphed over them in point of numbers; and the more 
eminent of them had ranged themselves close to Hanno, 
who was sitting at the other end of the hall before the lofty 
door, which was closed by a hanging of hyacinth coloun 
He had covered the ulcers on his face with paint. But 
the o'old dust on his hair had fallen upon his shoulders, 
where it formed two brilliant sheets, so that his hair appeared 
whitish, fine, and frizzled like wool. His l^ands were env^ 
loped in linen soaked in a greasy perfume, which dnp^ 
uwn the pavement, and his disease had no doubt consider- 
ably increased, for his eyes were hidden beneath the folds 
of his evehds. He had to throw back his h^d m order to 
see. His partisans urged him to speak. At last in a hoarse 

and hideous voice he said . i 

"U.S mogance, Barca! Wa have aU tea v^q^edl 

Each one supports his own misfortune! Be resigned. 
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“Tell us rather,” said Hamilcar, smiling, “how it was that 
■you Steered your galleys into the Roman fleet? 

^ “I was driven by the wind,” replied Hanno. 

“You are like a* rhinoceros trampling on his dung; you 
are displaying your own foUyl be sHentr* And they beg^ 
to indulge in recriminations respecting the battle of the 

^^Igatian islands. 

Hanno accused him of not ha\'ing come to meet him. 

“But that would have left ErjTC imdefended. You ought 
to have stood out from the coast; what prevented you? 
\h! I forgot! all elephants are afraid of the seal” 

Hamilcar’s followers thought this jest so good that they 
burst out into loud laughter. The vault rang with it like 

the beating of tympanums. ^ 

Hanno denounced the unworthiness of such an insult; 

the disease had come upon him from a cold taken at the 
siege of Hecatompylos, and tears flowed down his face hke 
winter rain on a ruined wall. 

Hamilcar resumed : 

“If you had loved me as much as him there would be 
great joy in Carthage now! How many times did I not 
rail upon you! and you always refused me money!” 

“We had need of it,” said the chiefs of the Syssitia. 

“And when things were desperate wdth me — we drank 
mules’ urine and ate the straps of our sandals — when I 
would fain have had the blades of grass soldiers, and made 
battalions with the rottenness of our dead, you recalled the 
vessels that I had left!” 

“We could not risk everyth^,” replied Baat-Baal, who 
possessed gold mines in Dar}^an Gaetuha. 

“But what did you do here, at Carthage, in your houses, 
behind your walls? There are Gauls on the Eridanus who 
ought to have been roused, Chanaanites at Cyrene who 
would have come, and while the Romans send ambassadors 
to Ptolemaeus ” 

“Now he is extolling the Romans to us!” Someone 
shouted out to him: “How much have they paid you to 
defend them?” 

“Ask that of the plains of Bruttium, of the ruins of 
Locri, of Metapontum, and of Heraclea! I have burnt all 
their trees, I have pillaged all their temples, and even to 
the death of their grandchildren’s grandchildren ” 
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"Wliv! you declaim like a rhetor!” said Kapouras, a 
v*erv illuitrious merchant. is it that you want?” 

‘ * I sav that we must be more ingenious or more terrible ! 
If the whole of Africa rejects your yoke the reason is, my 
feeble masters, that you do not know how to fasten it upon 
her shoulders ! Agathocles. Regiilus, Ccepio, any bold man 
has only to land and capture her; and when the Libyans 
in the east concert with the Xumidians in the west, and the 
Xcmads come from the south, and the Romans from the 
north” — a cry of horror rose — "Oh! you will beat your 
breasts, and roll in the dust, and tear your cloaks! No 
matter! vou will have to go and turn the millstone in 
the Subuira. and gather grapes on the hills of Latium.” 

T"ev ^mo:e their ri^ht thkhs to mark their sense of the 
scandal, and the sleeves of their robes rose like large wings 
of startled birds. Hamilcar, carried away by a spirit, con- 
tinued his speech, standing on the highest step of the altar, 
Guiveriru: and terrible ; he raised his arms, and the rays from 
candelabrum which burned behind him passed between 

his haters like javelins of gold. 

"You will lose vour ships, your country seats, your 
char! : :s . vour hansinz beds, and the slaves who rub your feet ! 
The iackal will couch in your palaces, and the ploughshare 
wnll u^nim vour tombs. Nothing will be left but the eagles' 
^ream a heai? of ruins. Cartnage, thou wdlt fa l l . 

The fotir ponufs spread out their hands to avert the 
anathema. All had risen. But the marine Sunet, being a 
sacerdotal mazistiate under the protection of the sun, was 
inv: 'lable so lonz as the assembly of the Rich had not judged 
bim/ Terror was associated with the altar. They drew 


HaoHcar had ceased sp eakin g, and was panting with eye 
tixe" his face as pale as the pearls of his tiara, almost 
ft -trened at himself, and his spirit lost in funereal ^Tsions. 
F^-m the hekht on which he stood, all the torches on the 
bronze shafts'seemed to him like a vast crown of fire Imd 
level with the pavement; black smoke issuing from them 
mounted up into the darkness of the vanlt; and for some 
minutes the silence was so profound that they could hear m 

the distance the sound of the ses- ^ _ 

Tnen the Ancients began to question one pother, ^eii 

were attacked by the Barbarians 
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But it was impossible to conquer them without the assistance 
of the suffete, and in spite of their pride this consideration 
made them forget every other. His friends were taken aside. 
There were interested reconciliations^ understandings^ and 
promises. Hamilcar would not take any further part in any 
government. All conjured him. They besought him; and 
L the word treason occurred in their speech, he fell into a 
passion. The sole traitor was the Great Council, for as the 
enlistment of the soldiers expired with the war, they became 
free as soon as the war was finished; he even exalted their 
bravery and all the advantages which might be derived from 
interesting them in the republic by donations and privileges. 

Then Magdassin, a former provincial governor, said as 

he rolled his yellow eyes : 

“Truly, Barca, with your travelling you have become a 
Greek, or a Latin, or something! Why speak you of rewards 
for these men.^ Rather let ten thousand Barbarians perish 
than a single one of us!” 

The Ancients nodded approval, murmuring: “Yes; is there 
need for so much trouble ? They can always be had ! ” 

“And they can be got rid of conveniently, can they not? 
They are deserted as they were by you in Sardinia. The 
enemy is apprised of the road which they are to take, as in 
the case of those Gauls in Sicily, or perhaps they are dis- 
embarked in the middle of the sea. As I was returning I 
saw the rock quite white with their bones!” 

“What a misfortune!” said Kapouras impudently. 

“ Have they not gone over to the enemy a hundred times ? ” 
cried the others. 

“Why, then,” exclaimed Hamilcar, “did you recall them 
to Carthage, notwithstanding your laws? And when they 
are in your town, poor and numerous amid all your riches, 
it does not occur to you to weaken them by the slightest 
division! Afterguards you dismiss the whole of them with 
their women and children, without keeping a single hostage ! 
Did you expect that they would murder themselves to spare 
you the pain of keeping your oaths? You hate them be- 
cause they are strong! You hate me still more, who am 
their master! Oh! I felt it just now when you were kissing 
my hands and were all putting a constraint upon yourselves 
not to bite them ! ” 

If the lions that were sleeping in the court had come 
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howling in, the uproar could not have been more frightful. 
But the pontiff of Eschmoun rose, and, standing perfectly 
upright, with his knees dose together, his elbows pressed to 
his body, and his hands half open, he said: 

“Barca, Carthage has need that you take the general 
command of the Punic forces against the Mercenaries!" 

“I refuse," replied Hamilcar. 

“We will give you full authority," cried the chiefs of 
the Svssitia. 

“No!” 

“With no control, no partition, all the money that you 
want, all the captives, all the booty, fifty zereths of land 
for every enemy’s corpse." 

“No! no! because it is impossible to conquer with you!" 
“He is afraid!” 

“Because you are cowardly, greedy, ungrateful, pusil- 
lanimous and mad!" 

“He is careful of them!” 

“In order to put hims elf at their head,” said someone. 
“And return against us,” said another; and from the 
bottom of the hail Hanno howled: 

“He wants to make himself king!” 

Then they bounded up, overturning the seats and the 
torches: the crowd of them rushed towards the altar; they 
brandished da^ers. But Hamilcar dived into his sleeves 
and drew from them two broad cutlasses; and half stoop- 
ing, his left foot advanced, his eyes flaming and his teeth 
clenched, he defied them as he stood there beneath the 
golden candelabrum. 

Thus they had brought weapons with them as a precau- 
tion; it was a crime; they looked with terror at one another. 
As ail were guilty, every one became quickly reassured ; and 
by degrees they "turned their backs on the suff ete and came 
down again, maddened with humiliation. For the second 
time they recoiled before him. They remained standing for 
some time. Several who had wounded their fingers put 
them to their mouths or rolled them gently in the hem of 
their mantles, and they were about to depart when Hamilcar 

heard these words: . 

“^\Tiy! it is a piece of delicacy to avoid distressing nis 

daughter ! ” 

A louder voice was raised : 
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“No doubt, since she takes her lovers from among the 

Mercenaries!” 

At first he tottered, then his eyes rapidly sought lor 
Schahabarim. But the priest of Tanith had alone remained 
in his place; and Hamilcar could only see his lofty cap in 
the distance. All were sneering in his face. In proportion 
as his anguish increased their joy redoubled, and those who 
were behind shouted amid the hootings . 

“He was seen coming out of her room!” 

“One morning in the month of Tammouz!” 

“It was the thief who stole the zaimph!” 

“A very handsome man!” 

“ Taller than you ! ” 

He snatched off his tiara, the ensi^ of his rank — his 
tiara with its eight mystic rows, and with an emerald shell 
in the centre — and with both hands and with all his strength 
dashed it to the ground; the golden circles rebounded as 
they broke, and the pearls rang upon the pavement. Then 
they saw a long scar upon the whiteness of his brow; it 
moved like a serpent between his eyebrows; all his limbs 
trembled. He ascended one of the lateral staircases which 
led on to the altar, and walked upon the latter I This was 
to devote himself to the god, to offer himself as a holocaust. 
The motion of his mantle agitated the lights of the candel- 
abrum, which was lower than his sandals, and the fine dust 
raised by his footsteps surrounded him like a cloud as high as 
the waist. He stopped between the legs of the brass colossus. 
He took up two handfuls of the dust, the mere sight of which 
made every Carthaginian shudder with horror, and said: 

“By the hundred torches of your intelligences! by the 
eight fires of the Kabiri! by the stars, the meteors, and the 
volcanoes! by everything that bums! by the thirst of the 
desert and the saltness of the ocean! by the cave of 
Hadrumetum and the empire of souls! by extermination! 
by the ashes of your sons and the ashes of the brothers of 
your ancestors with which I now mingle my o\vnl — you, 
the Hundred of the Council of Carthage, have lied in your 
accusation of my daughter ! And I, Hamilcar Barca, marine 
suffete, chief of the Rich and ruler of the people, in the 
presence of bull-headed Moloch, I swear”— they expected 
something frightful, but he resumed in a loftier and calmer 
tone — ‘‘that I will not even sneak to her about it!” 
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The sacred servants entered wearing their golden combs^ 
some with purple sponges and others with branches of palm. 
Thev raised the hvacinth curtain which was stretched before 
the door; and through the opening of this angle there was 
visible behind the other halls the great pink sky which 
seemed to be a continuation of the vault and to rest at the 
horizon upon the blue sea. The sun was issuing from the 
waves and mounting upwards. It suddenly struck upon the 
breast of the brazen colossus, which was divided into seven 
compartments closed by gratings. His red-toothed jaws 
opened in a horrible yawn ; his enormous nostrils were 
dilated, the broad daylight animated him, and gave him a 
terrible and impatient look, as though he would fain have 
leaped without to mingle with the star, the god, and together 
traverse the immensities. 

The torches, however, which were scattered on the ground, 

^ ✓ 

were still burning, ■while here and there on the mother-of-pearl 
pavement there "stretched from them what looked like spots 
of blood. The Ancients were reeling from exhaustion; they 
filled their lungs, inhaling the freshness of the air; the sweat 
flowed down their livid faces; they had shouted so much that 
thev could now scarcely make their voices heard. But their 
wrath against the suffete was not at all abated ; they hurled 
menaces at him by way of farewells, and Hamilcar answered 

them again. ^ , r -r- i_ 

■ ■ Until the next night, Barca, in the temple of Eschmoun . 

“ I shall be there ! ” 

“ We will have you condemned by the Rich!” 

' And I you by the people!” 

"Take care that you do not end on the cross 1” 

■UVnd you that you are not tom to pieces in the streets 1” 

As soon as thev were on the threshold of the court the\ 
a 'ain assumed a calm demeanour. 


Thp-ir runners and coachmen were waiting for them at the 
door Mon of them departed on white mules. The suffete 
leaned into his chariot and took the reins; the two aniinals. 
curving their necks, and rhythmically beating the rebounding 
p-’ffffes, went up the whole of the Mappalian M a\ at full 
callop. and the silver vulture at the extremity of the pole 
seemed to flv, so quicklv did the chariot pass along. 

The road crossed a field planted with slabs of stone, which 
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were pointed on the top like pyramids, and had open hands 
carved out in the centre as though the dead men lying beneath 
had stretched them out towards heaven to demand some- 
thing Next there came scattered cabins built of earth, 
branches, and bulrush hurdles, and all of a conical shape. 
These dwellings, which became constantly denser as the 
road ascended towards the suffete’s gardens, were irregularly 
separated from one another by little pebble walls, trenches 
of spring water, ropes of esparto grass, and nopal hedges. 
But Hamilcar’s eyes were fastened on a great tower, the three 
stories of which formed three monster cylinders— the first 
being built of stone, the second of brick, and the third all of 
cedar— supporting a copper cupola upon twenty-four pillars 
of juniper, from which slender interlacing chains of brass 
hunv down after the manner of garlands. This lofty edifice 
overlooked the buildings— the emporiums and mercantile 
house— which stretched to the right, while the women’s 
palace rose at the end of the cypress trees, which were 
ranged in line like two walls of bronze. 

\Wn the echoing chariot had entered through the narrow 
gateway it stopped beneath a broad shed in which there were 
shackled horses eating from heaps of chopped grass. 

All the servants hastened up. They formed quite a 
multitude, those who worked on the country estates having 
been brought to Carthage through fear of the soldiers. The 
labourers, who were clad in animals’ skins, had chains 
riveted to their ankles and trailing after them ; the workers 
in the purple factories had arms as red as those of execu- 
tioners; the sailors wore green caps; the fishermen coral 
necklaces; the huntsmen carried nets on their shoulders; and 
the people belonging to Megara wore black or white tunics, 
leathern drawers, and caps of straw, felt, or linen, according 
to their service or their different occupations. 

Behind pressed a tattered populace. They lived without 
employment remote from the apartments, slept at night in 
the gardens, ate the refuse from the kitchens — a human 
mouldiness vegetating in the shadow of the palace. Hamilcar 
tolerated them from foresight even more than from scorn. 
They had all put a flower in the ear in token of their joy, and 
many of them had never seen him. 

But men with head-dresses like the Sphinx’s, and fur- 
nished with great sticks, dashed into the crowd, striking 
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risrht and left. This was to drive back the slaves, who were 
curious to see their master, so that he might not be assailed 
by their numbers or inconvenienced by their smell. 

Then thev all threw themselves flat on the ground, crying: 
"Eve of Baal, may your house flourish 1” And through 
these people as they lay thus on the ground in the avenue 
of c\'press trees, Abdalonim. the steward of the stewards, 
weanns a white mitre, advanced towards TTamilcar with a 
censer in his hand. 

Salammbd was then coming down the g^aliey staircase. All 
her women followed behind her: and. at each of her steps, 
thev also descended. The heads of the negresses formed big 
black spots on the line of the bands of golden plates clasping 
the foreheads of the Roman women. Others had silver 
arrows, emerald butterflies, or long bodkins set like suns in 
their hair. Rings, clasps, necklaces, fringes, and bracelets 
shone amid the confusion of white, yellow, and blue garments : 
a rustline of light materials became audible; the pattering 
of sandal mieht be heard together with the dull sound of 
naked feet as they were set down on the wood; and here 
there a eunucdi. head and shoulders above them, smiled 
with his face in air. \Mien the shouting of the men had 
subsided they hid their faces in their sleeves, and together 
uttered a strange crv like the howling of a she-wolf, and so 
frenzied and strident was it that it seemed to make the 
great ebony staircase, with its throngmg women, vibrate 

from top to bottom like a lyre. 

The wind lifted their veils, and the slender interns of the 

T>ap^'nl 5 plants rocked gently. It was the month of Schebaz 
and the depth of winter. Tne flowering pomegranate 
swelled against the azure of the sky, and the s^ appemtd 
throuch the branches with an island in the distance hall 


lost in the mist. i j 

Hamilcar stopped on perceiving bhe Iwd come 

to him after the death of several male children. MoreovCT, 

the birth of daughters was considered a calarmty m the 

reUmons of the siin. The gods had afterwards sent 1^ a 

son" but he still felt something of the betray^ of Jis ho^, 

and the shock, as it were, of the curse which he h^ uttered 

a'-ain^t her. Salammbd , however, contmued to adt^ce. 

"honz bunches of ^-ariously coloured pearls fell 

T far as her elbows. Her hau 
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was crisped so as to simulate a cloud. Round her neck she 
wore little quadrangular plates of gold, representing a 
woman between two rampant Hons; and her costume was 
a complete reproduction of the equipment of the goddess. 
Her broad-sleeved, hyacinth robe fitted close to her figure, 
widenin*^ out below. The vermilion on her lips gave addi- 
tional whiteness to her teeth, and the antimony on her 
eyeUds greater length to her eyes. Her sandals, which were 
cut out in bird’s plumage, had very high heels, and she was 
extraordinarily pale, doubtless on account of the cold. 

At last she came close to Hamil^r, and without looking 

at him, without raising her head, said to him : 

“ Greeting, Eye of BaaUm, eternal glory ! triumph ! leisure ! 

satisfaction ! riches ! Long has my heart been sad and the 
house drooping. But the returning master is like reviving 
Tammouz; and beneath your gaze, 0 father, joyfulness and 
a new existence will ever>-where prevail!” 

And taking from Taanach’s hands a little oblong vase 
wherein smoked a mixture of meal, butter, cardamom, and 
wine: “Drink freely,” said she, “of the returning cup, which 
your servant has prepared ! ” 

He replied: “A blessing upon you!” and he mechanically 
vrasped the golden vase which she held out to him. 

° He scanned her, however, with such harsh attention, 
that Salammbo was troubled and stammered out: 

“ They have told you, 0 master ! ” 

“Yes ! I know !” said Hamilcar in a low voice. 

Was this a confession, or was she speaking of the Bar- 
barians ? And he added a few vague words upon the pubHc 
embarrassments w'hich he hoped by his own sole efforts 
to clear away. 

“0 father!” exclaimed Salammbo, “you will not obliterate 
what is irreparable ! ” 

Then he drew back, and Salammbo was astonished at his 
amazement; for she was not thinking of Carthage but of the 
sacrilege in which she found herself implicated. This man, 
who made legions tremble and whom she hardly knew, 
terrified her like a god; he had guessed, he knew all, something 
awful was about to happen. “ Pardon ! ” she cried. 

Hamilcar slowly bowed his head. 

Although she wished to accuse herself she dared not open 
her Ups; and yet she felt stifled with the need of complaining 
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and being comforted. Hamilcar was struggling against a 
longing to break his oath. He kept it out of pride or from 
the dread of putting an end to his uncertainty ; and he looked 
into her face with all his might so as to lay hold on what she 
kept concealed at the bottom of her heart. 

By degrees the panting Salammbo, crushed by such hea\’y 
looksj let her head sink below her shoulders. He was now 
sure that she had erred in the embrace of a Barbarian; he 
shuddered, and raised both his fists. She uttered a shriek 
and fell down among her women, who crowded around her. 

Hamilcar turned on his heel. All the stewards followed 
him. 

The door of the emporiums was opened, and he entered a 
vast round hall from which long passages leading to other 
halls branched oS like the spokes from the nave of a wheel. 
A stone disk stood in the centre with balustrades to support 
the cushions that were heaped up upon carpets. 

The suffete walked at first rapid strides; he breathed 
noisily, he struck the ground with his heel, and drew his hand 
across his forehead like a man annoyed by flies. But he 
shook his head, and as he perceived the accumulation of his 
riches he became calm; his thoughts, which were attracted 
by the \-istas in the passages, wandered to the other halls 
that were full of still rarer treasures. Bronze plates, silver 
ingots, and iron bars alternated with pigs of tin brought 
from the Cassiterides over the Dark Sea; ^ms from the 
country of the Blacks were running over their bags of palm 
bark; and gold dust heaped up in leathern bottles was 
insensibly creeping out through the worn-out seams. Delicate 
filaments drawn from marine plants hung amid flax from 
Egvpt, Greece, Taprobane, and Judaea; madrepores bristled 
like large bushes at the foot of the walls; and an indefinable 
odour— the exhalation from perfumes, leather, spices, and 
ostrich feathers, the latter tied in great bunches at the 
ver^- top of the vault— floated through the air. An arch 
was formed above the door before each passage with elephants* 
teeth placed upright and meeting together at the pomts. 

\t last he ascended the stone disk. All the stewards 
stood with arms folded and heads bent while Abdalonim 
reared his pointed mitre with a haughty ak. 

Hamilcar questioned the Chief of the Ships. He w^ ^ 
old Dilot with eyelids chafed by the wind, and white lock? 
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fell to his hips as though the foam of the tempests had 
remained on his beard. 

He replied that he had sent a fleet by Cades and Thymia- 
mata to try to reach Eziongaber by doubling the Southern 
Horn and the promontory’ of Aromata. 

Others had advanced continuously towards the west for 
four moons without meeting with any shore; but the ships’ 
prows became entangled in weeds, the horizon echoed con- 
tinually with the noise of cataracts, blood-coloured mists 
darkened the sun, a perfume-laden breeze lulled the crews 
to sleep; and their memories were so disturbed that they 
were now unable to tell anything. However, expeditions had 
ascended the rivers of the Scythians, had made their way into 
Colchis, and into the countries of the Jugrians and of the 
Estians, had carried off fifteen hundred maidens in the 
Archipelago, and sunk all the strange vessels sailing beyond 
Cape CEstrymon, so that the secret of the routes should not 
be known. King Ptolemaeus was detaining the incense from 
Schesbar; Syracuse, Elathia, Corsica, and the islands had 
furnished nothing, and the old pilot lowered his voice to 
announce that a trireme was taken at Rusicada by the 
Numidians — “for they are with them, master.” 

Hamilcar knit his brows; then he signed to the Chief of 
the Journeys to speak. This functionary w'as enveloped in 
a brown, ungirdled robe, and had his head covered with a 
long scarf of w’hite stuff w'hich passed along the edge of his 
lips and fell upon his shoulder behind. 

The caravans had set out regularly at the winter equinox. 
But of fifteen hundred men directing their course towards 
the extreme boundaries of Ethiopia with excellent camels, 
new leathern bottles, and supplies of painted cloth, but one 
had reappeared at Carthage — the rest having died of fatigue 
or become mad through the terror of the desert ; and he 
said that far beyond the Black Harousch, after passing the 
Atarantes and the county of the great apes, he had'seen 
immense kingdoms, wherein the pettiest of utensils were ail of 
gold, a river of the colour of milk and as broad as the sea, 
forests of blue trees, hills of aromatics, monsters with human 
faces vegetating on the rocks with eyeballs which expanded 
like flowers to look at you; and then cry’stal mountains 
supporting the sun behind lakes all covered with dragons. 
Others had returned from India with peacocks, pepper, and 
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new textures. As to those who go by way of the SjTtes 
and the temple of Ammon to purchase chalcedony, they had 
no doubt perished in the sands. The cara\-ans from Gaetulia 
and Phazzana had furnished their usual supplies ; but he, the 
Chief of the Journeys, did not venture to fit one out just now. 

Hamilcar understood; the Mercenaries were in occupation 
of the country'. He leaned upon his other elbow with a 
hollow groan; and the Chief of the Farms was so afraid to 
speak that he trembled horribly in spite of his thick shoulders 
and his big red eyeballs. His face, which was as snub-nosed 
as a mastiff's, was surmounted by a net woven of threads of 
bark; he wore a waistbelt of haiiy- leopard's skin, wherein 
gleamed two formidable cutlasses. 

As soon as Hamilcar turned away he began to cr%- aloud 
and invoke all the Baals. It was not his fault! he could 
not help it ! He had watched the temperature, the soil, the 
stars, had planted at the winter soktice and pruned at the 
waning of the moon, had inspected the slaves and had been 


careful of their clothes. 

But Hannlcar grew angrt- at this loquacity-. He clacked 
his tongue, and "the man with the cutlasses went on in 

rapid tones: 

“Ah. master! they have pillaged eveiything! sacked 
ever\n;hing! destroyed eveiything! Three thousand trees 
have been cut down at Maschala, and at Ubada the grananes 
have been looted and the cisterns filled up! At Tedes they 
have carried off fifteen hundred gomers of meal ; at Marrazana 
thev have killed the shepherds, eaten the flocks, burnt your 
house— vour beautiful house rvdth its cedar beams, which you 
used to\-isit in the summer! The slaves at Tuburbo who 
were reaping barley fled to the mountains ; and Ae asses, 
the mules both great and small, the oxen from Taormina, 
and the antelopes— not a single one left!^ earned away: 
It is a curse ! I shaU not survive it ! He went on a^ 
in tears - “ \h' if vou knew how full the cellars were, and how 
the ploug^hares' shone ! Ah ! the fine rams ! ah ! the fine 


^'^£milcar’s wrath was choking him. It burst ^orth: 

“Bp silent! Am I a pauper, then? No hes. speak the 
truth ' I wish to know all that I have lost to the last shekd, 

s^S!of Hie caravans, of the farms, of the house! And if 
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your consciences are not clear, woe be on your heads! 
Go out!” 

All the stewards went out walking backwards, and with 

their fists touching the ground. 

Abdalonim went up to a set of pigeon-holes in the wall, 
and from the midst of them took out knotted cords, strips of 
linen or papyrus, and sheeps’ shoulder-blades inscribed with 
delicate writing. He laid them at Hamilcar’s feet, placed 
in his hands a wooden frame furnished on the inside with 
three threads on which balls of gold, silver, and horn were 
strung, and began; 

“One hundred and ninety-two houses in the Alappalian 
district let to the New Carthaginians at the rate of a bekah 


per moon.” 

“No! it is too much! be lenient towards the poor people! 
and you will try to learn whether they are attached to the 
Republic, and write down the names of those who appear to 
you to be the most daring 1 What next ? ” 

Abdalonim hesitated in surprise at such generosity. 

Hamilcar snatched the strips of linen from his hands. 

“What is this.? three palaces around Khamon at twelve 
kesitahs per month! Make it twenty! I do not want to 
be eaten up by the Rich.” 

The steward of the stewards, after a long salutation, 


resumed : 


“Lent to Tigillas until the end of the season two kikars 
at three per cent, maritime interest; to Bar-Malkarth fifteen 
hundred shekels on the security of thirty slaves. But 
twelve have died in the salt-marshes.” 


“That is because they were not hardy,” said the suffete, 
laughing. “No matter! if he is in want of money, satisfy 
him! We should always lend, and at different rates of 
interest, according to the wealth of the individual.” 

Then the servant hastened to read all that had been 


brought in by the iron-mines of Annaba, the coral fisheries, 
the purple factories, the fanning of the tax on the resident 
Greeks, the export of silver to Arabia, where it had ten 
times the value of gold, and the captures of vessels, deduction 
of a tenth being made for the temple of the goddess. “ Each 
time I declared a quarter less, master!” Hamilcar was 
reckoning with the balls; they rang beneath his fingers. 

“Enough! \Vhat have you paid ? ” 

E ^ 
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“To Stratonicks of Corinth, and to three Alexandrian 
merchants, on these letters here (they have been realized), 
ten thousand Athenian drachmas, and twelve S>Tian talents 
of gold. The food for the crews amounting to twenty minse 

per month for each trireme ” 

“ I know ! How many lost ? ” 

“Here is the account on these sheets of lead,” said the 
steward. “As to the ships chartered in common, it has 
often been necessaiw to throw the cargoes into the seas, and 
50 the unequal losses have been ditdded among the partners. 
For the ropes which were borrowed from the arsenals, and 
which it was impossible to restore, the syssitia exacted eight 
hundred kesitahs before the expedition to Utica. 

“They again!” said Hamilcar, hanging his head; and he 
remained for some time as though crushed by the w eight of 
all the hatreds that he could feel upon him. But I do 

not see the Megara expenses.” _ 

Abdalonim, turning pale, went to another set of pigeon- 
holes, and took from them some planchettes of sycamore 

wood strung in packets on leathern strags. 

Hamilcar, curious about these domestic details, listened to 
him and grew calm with the monotony of the tones m which 
the fimires were enumerated. Abdalomm became slower 
Sudde'nlv he let the wooden sheets fall to the ground and 
threw himself flat on his face with ^ arms stretched out 
in the position of a condemned cmmnal. Hamilcar picked 
UP the Ublets without any emotion ; and his hps ^rted and 
his eves grew larger when he perceived an exorbi^t con- 
brScen vases, dead slaves, and spoiled carpets set down as 

:ti? told him of the f^t of the 

S the Ancients. Moreover, Salai^bo desired money to be 
la\dshed for the better reception of the soldiers. 

\t his daughter’s name Hamilcar leaped to his feet. Then 
with compressed lips he crouched dovm upon the cushions, 
"arin“te f ringes 4 h his nails and imting sssth stanng eyes. 

T? icA I ” ^id he* and he descended. . . 

Abdalonim foUowed him ; his knees trembled. But seizmg 

y Wooden dii spsang up aid soon there appared 
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throughout the length of the passage several of the large 
covers employed for stopping up the trenches in which 
grain was kept. 

“ You see, Eye of Baal,” said the servant, trembling, “ they 
have not taken everything yet! and these are each fifty 
cubits deep and filled up to the brim ! During your voyage 
I had them dug out in the arsenals, in the gardens, every- 
where! your house is full of com as your heart is of wisdom.” 

A smile passed over Hamilcar’s face. “It is well, Abda- 
lonim!” Then bending over to his ear: “You will have 
it brought from Etruria, Brutium, whence you will, and no 
matter at what price! Heap it and keep it! I must alone 
possess all the com in Carthage.” 

Then, when they were at the extremity of the passage, 
Abdalonim, with one of the keys hanging at his girdle, opened 
a large quadrangular chamber divided in the centre by pillars 
of cedar. Gold, silver, and brass coins were arranged on 
tables or packed into niches, and rose as high as the joists of 
the roof along the four walls. In the corners there w-ere 
huge baskets of hippopotamus skin supporting whole rows 
of smaller bags; there were hillocks formed of heaps of 
bullion on the pavement; and here and there a pile which 
was too high had given way and looked like a ruined column. 
The large Carthaginian pieces, representing Tanith with a 
horse beneath a palm-tree, mingled with those from the 
colonies, which were marked with a bull, star, globe, or 
crescent. Then there might be seen pieces of all values, 
dimensions, and ages arranged in unequal amounts— from the 
ancient coins of Assyria, slender as the nail, to the ancient 
ones of Latium, thicker than the hand, with the buttons 
of .^gina, the tablets of Bactriana, and the short bars of 
Lacedaemon; many were covered with rust, or had grown 
greasy, or, having been taken in nets or from among the ruins 
of captured cities, were green with the water or blackened b}- 
fire. The suffete had very speedily calculated whether the 
sums present corresponded with the gains and losses which 
had just been read to him; and he w'as going away when 
he perceived three brass jars completely empty. Abdalonim 
turned away his head to mark his horror, and Hamilcar, 
resigning himself to it, said nothing. 

They crossed other passages and other halls, and at last 
reached a door where, to ensure its better protection and in 
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accordance with a Roman custom lately introduced into 
Carthage, a man was fastened by the waist to a long chain 
let into the wall. His beard and nails had grown to an 
immoderate length, and he swayed himself from right to left 
vnth that continual oscillation which is characteristic of 
captive animals. As soon as he recognized Hamilcar he 
darted towards him, cr^^ing: 

“ Pardon, Eye of Baal ! pity ! kill me ! For ten years I have 
not seen the sun ! In your father's name, pardon ! ” 

Hamilcar, without answering him, clapped his hands and 
three men appeared; and all four simultaneously stiSenmg 
their arms, drew back from its rings the enormous bar which 
closed the door. Hamilcar took a torch and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

This was believed to be the family burying-place ; but 


nothing would have been found in it except a broad well. 
It was dug out merely to baffle robbers, and it concealed 
nothing. Hamilcar passed along beside it; then stooping 
down he made a very heavy millstone turn upon its rollers, 
and through this aperture entered an apartment which was 

built in the shape of a cone. ^ 

The walls were covered with scales of brass; and in the 

centre, on a granite pedestal, stood the statue of one of the 
Kabiri called Aletes, the discoverer of the mines in Celtiberia. 
On the ground, at its base, and arranged in the form of a 
cross were large gold shields and monster closc'necked silver 
vases, of extravagant shape and unfitted for use; for it was 
customarv to cast quantities of metal in this way, so t^t 
dilapidation and even removal should be almost impossible. 

With his torch he lit a miner’s lamp which was fastened 
to the idol’s cap, and green, yellow blue violet wm^ 
coloured, and blood-coloured fires suddenly illuminated the 
hall It was filled with gems which were either m gold 
calabashes fastened like sconces upon sheets of bra^ or 
were ranged in native masses at the foot of the wall, ^ere 
were callaides shot away from the raountams with slmgs, 
carbuncles formed by the urine of the lynx, glossopetra 
which had fallen from the moon, tyanos, diamonds, 
dastra. ber>-ls, with the three kinds of rubies, the four ^ds 

g!eaS iS' splashes oi milk, blue icicles sd^ du. , 
Ld shed their light in sheets, rays, and stars. Cerauma, 
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engendered by the thunder, sparkled by the side of rha^Hj 
domes, which are a cure for poison. There w'ere topa» 
from Mount Zabarca to avert terrors, opals from Bactriana 
to prevent abortions, and horns of Ammon, which are placed 
under the bed to induce dreams. 

The fires from the stones and the flames from the lamp 
were glassed in the great golden shields. Hamilcar stood 
smiling with folded arms, and w^as less delighted by the 
sight of his riches than by the consciousness of their pos- 
session. They were inaccessible, exhaustless, infinite. His 
ancestors sleeping beneath his feet transmitted something of 
their eternity to his heart. He felt veiy^ near to the sub- 
terranean deities. It w^as as the joy of one of the Kabiri; 
and the great luminous rays striking upon his face looked 
like the extremity of an invisible net linking him across 
the abysses with the centre of the world. 

A thought came which made him shudder, and placing 
himself behind the idol he w'alked straight up to the wall. 
Then among the tattooings on his arm he scrutinized a 
horizontal line with two other perpendicular ones which in 
Chanaanitish figures expressed the number thirteen. Then 
he counted as far as the thirteenth of the brass plates and 
again raised his ample sleeve; and with his right hand 
stretched out he read other more complicated lines on his 
arm, at the same time mo\'ing his fingers daintily about like 
one pla3dng on a l>Te. At last he struck seven blows with 
his thumb, and an entire section of the w^all turned about in 
a single block. 

It served to conceal a sort of cellar containing mysterious 
things which had no name and were of incalculable value. 
Hamilcar went down the three steps, took up a lama’s skin 

which was floating on a black liquid in a silver \-at, and 
then reascended. 

Abdalonim again began to walk before him. He struck 
the pavement with his tall cane, the pommel of which was 
adorned with bells, and before every apartment cried aloud 
the name of Hamilcar amid eulogies and benedictions. 

Along the walls of the circular gallerj', from which the 
passages branched off, were piled little beams of algummim, 
bags of Lawsonia, cakes of Lemnos-earth, and tortoise 
carapaces filled with pearls. The suffete brushed them w'ith 
bis robe as he passed without even looking at some gigantic 
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pieces of amber^ an almost di\'ine material formed by the 
ravs of the sun. 

V 

A cloud of odorous ■vapour burst forth. 

“ Push open the doorl” 

They went in. 

Naked men were kneading pastes, crushing herbs, stirring 
coals, pouring oU into jars, and op>ening and shutting the 
little ovoid cells which were hollowed out all round in the 
wallj and were so numerous that the apartment was like 
the interior of a hive. They were brimful of m\Tobalan, 
bdelliumj saffron, and riolets. Gums, powders, roots, glass 
phials, branches of filipendula, and rose-petals were scattered 
about ever^*^^‘he^e, and the scents were stifling in spite of the 
cloud-'wreaths from the styrax shrivelling on a brazen tripod 
in the centre. 

The Chief of the Sweet Odours, pale and long as a wa.\en 
torch, came up to Hamilcar to crush a roll of metopion in 
his hands, while two others rubbed his heels with leaves of 
baccharis. He repulsed them: they were Cyreneans of 
infamous morals, but valued on account of the secrets which 
thev possessed. 

To show his \'igilance the Chief of the Odours oflered the 
suffete a little miobathrum to taste in an electrum spoon; 
then he pierced three Indian bezoars with an awl. The 
master, who knew the artifices employed, twk a hom full 
of balm, and after holding it near the coals inclined it over 
his robe. A brown spot appeared ; it was a fraud. Then he 
gazed fixedly at the Chief of the Odours, ^d without saymg 
anvthinsr flun? the gazelle’s hom full in his face. 

HoweX-er indignant he might be at adulterations made to 
his own prejudi^, when ht'perceWed some parcels of nard 
which were being packed up for countries beyond the sea, 
he ordered antimony to be muxed with it so as to make it 


^^hen he asked where three boxes of psagdas designed for 

his own use were to be found. , i 

The Chief of the Odours confessed that he did not know; 
some soldiers had come howling in with knives and he had 


opened the boxes for them. - j 

" ^0 vou are more afraid of them than of me. cned th 

sufiete* and his eveballs sparked like torches through the 

smoke upon the ' taU, pale man who was begmnmg to 
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understand, “Abdalonim! you will make him run the 
gauntlet before sunset: tear him!” 

This loss, which was less than the others, had exasperated 
him; for in spite of his efforts to banish them from his thoughts 
he was continually coming again across the Barbarians. 
Their excesses were blended with his daughter’s shame, and 
he was angry with the w^hole household for knowing of the 
latter and for not speaking of it to him. But something 
impelled him to bury himself in his misfortune; and in an 
inquisitorial fit he visited the sheds behind the mercantile 
house to see the supplies of bitumen, wood, anchors and 
cordage, honey and wax, the cloth warehouse, the stores of 
food, the marble yard, and the silphium bam. 

He went to the other side of the gardens to make an 
inspection in their cottages, of the domestic artisans whose 
productions were sold. There were tailors embroidering 
cloaks, others making nets, others painting cushions or 
cutting out sandals, and Egyptian workmen polished papyrus 
with a shell, while the weavers’ shuttles rattled and the 
armourers’ anvils rang. 

Hamilcar said to them: 

“Beat aw'ay at the swords! I shall want them.” And he 
drew the antelope’s skin, that had been steeped in poisons, 
from his bosom to have it cut into a cuirass more solid than 
one of brass and unassailable by steel or flame. 

As soon as he approached the workmen, Abdalonim, to 
give his wrath another direction, tried to anger him against 
them by murmured disparagement of their work. “ W hat a 
performance! it is a shame! The master is indeed too 
good.” Hamilcar moved away without listening to him. 

He slackened his pace, for the paths were barred by great 
trees calcined from one end to the other, such as may be met 
with in woods where shepherds have encamped; and the 
palings were broken, the water in the trenches was dis- 
appearing, w'hile fragments of glass and the bones of apes 
were to be seen amid the miry puddles. A scrap of cloth 
hung here and there from the bushes, and the rotten flowers 
formed a yellow muck-heap beneath the citron trees. In 
fact, the servants had neglected everything, thinking that 
the master would never return. 

At every step he discovered some new disaster, some 
further proof of the thing which he had forbidden himself 
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to learn. Here he was soiling his purple boots as he crushed 
the filth under foot; and he had not all these men before 
him at the end of a caUpult to make them fly into fragments ! 
He felt humiliated at having defended them ; it was a delusion 
and a piece of treachery; and as he could not revenge himself 
up>on the soldiers, or the Ancients, or Salammbd, or anybody, 
and his ■ssTath required some \ictim, he condemned all the 
slaves of the gardens to the mines at a single stroke. 

Abdalonim shuddered each time that he saw him approach- 
ing the parks. But Hamilcar took the path towards the 
mdl, from which there might be heard issuing a mournful 


melopoeia. . • , j * -rv 

The heavy millstones were tummg amid the dust, they 

consisted of two cones of porphtny laid the one upon the 

other — the upper one of the two, which carried a funnel, 

beinof made to revolve upon the second by means of strong 

bars” Some men were pushing these with their breasts ^d 

arms while others were yoked to them and were puUmg 

them. The friction of the straps had formed purulent scabs 

round about their armpits such as are seen on asses’ withers, 

and the end of the limp black rag, which scarcely covered 

their loins, hung do^vn and flapped against their h^ like 

a lon<^ tail. Their eves were red, the irons on their feet 

clanked, and aU their breasts panted rhjthmic^y. On 

their mouths they had muzzles fastened by two htUe bronze 

chains to render it impossible for them to eat the flour, and 

their hands were enclosed in gauntlets without fingers, so as 

to prevent them from taking any. 

At the master’s entrance the wooden barn creaked s^ 

more loudly. The grain grated as it was being crushed. 

Several fell upon their knees; the others, contmumg their 

'' asked'fo ^Giddenem, the governor of the s'*'*?. 

t toe ^rale ids «r,“ ere weighted with heav,- rings; 

the^tri?s doth enfolding his legs “e'*" 

Sr: s 

disease. 
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Hamilcar signed to him to unfasten the muzzles. Then 
with the cries of famished animals they all rushed upon the 
flour, burying their faces in the heaps of it and devouring it. 

“You are weakening them!” said the suffete. 

Giddenem replied that such treatment was necessaiy' in 

order to subdue them. 

“It was scarcely worth while sending you to the slaves 
school at Syracuse. Fetch the others!” 

And the cooks, butlers, grooms, runners, and litter-carriers, 
the men belonging to the vapour-baths, and the women with 
their children, all ranged themselves in a single line in the 
garden from ^e mercantile house to the deer park. They 
held their breath. An enormous silence prevailed in Megara. 
The sun was lengthening across the lagoon at the foot of the 
catacombs. The peacocks were screeching. Hamilcar walked 
along step by step. 

“WTiat am I to do with these old creatures?” he said. 
“ SeD them ! There are too many Gauls : they are drunkards ! 
and too many Cretans: they are liars! Buy me some Cap- 
padocians, Asiatics, and Negroes.” 

He was astonished that the children were so few. “The 
house ought to have births every year, Giddenem. You 
will leave the huts open every night to let them mingle 
freely,” 

He then had the thieves, the lazy, and the mutinous 
shown to him. He distributed punishinents, with reproaches 
to Giddenem; and Giddenem, ox-like, bent his low forehead, 
with its two broad intersecting eyebrows. 

“See, Eye of Baal,” he said, pointing out a sturdy Libyan, 
“here is one who was caught with the rope round his neck.” 

“Ah! you wish to die? ” said the suffete scornfully. 

“Yes!” replied the slave in an intrepid tone. 

Then, without heeding the precedent or the pecuniary loss, 
Hamilcar said to the ser\ing-men: 

“ Away with him ! ” 

Perhaps in his thoughts he intended a sacrifice. It was a 
mis fortune which he inflicted upon himself in order to avert 
more terrible ones. 

Giddenem had hidden those who were mutilated behind 
the others. Hamilcar perceived them: 

“Who cut off your arm?” 

“The soldiers. Eye of Baal.” 

♦e 
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Then to a Samnite who was staggering like a wounded 
heron; 

And you, who did that to you? ” 

It was the governor, who had broken his leg with an iron 


bar. 

This sillv atrocity made the sufiete indignant; he snatched 
the jet necklace out of Giddenem’s hands. 

“Cursed be the dog that injures the flock 1 Gracious 
Tanith, to cripple slaves! Ah! you min your master! 
Let him be smothered in the dunghill. And those that 
are missing? Where are they? Have you helped the 
soldiers to murder them?'’ 

His face was so terrible that all the women fled. The 
slaves drew back and formed a large circle around them, 
Giddenem was frantically kissing his sandals; Hamilcar 
stood upright with his arms raised above^ him. 

But vrith hi^ understanding as clear as in the sternest of 
his battles, he recalled a thousand odious things, ignominies 
from which he had turned aside ; and in the gleaming of 
his wTath he could once more see all his disasters simulta- 
neously as in the lightnings of a storm. The governors of 
the country estates had fled through terror of the soldiers, 
perhaps through collusion with them; they were all decenmg 

him ; he had restrained himself too long. 

“Bring them here!” he cried; “and^brand them on the 

forehead wnth red-hot irons as cowards!^ 

Then they brought and spread out in the rmddle of the 
garden, fetters, carcanets, knives, chains for those conde^ed 
to the mines, cippi for fastening the legs, numellae for coitog 
the shoulders, and scorpions or whips with tnple thongs 


terminating in brass claws. ^ r 

All were placed facing the sun, m the direction of Molo(± 
the Devourer, and were stretched on the ground on their 
stomachs or on their backs. Those, however, who were 
sentenced to be flogged were standmg upnght against the 
trees with two men beside them, one countmg the blows and 


In striking he used both his arms, and Ae w^^tlmg thon^ 
made the bark of the plane trees fly. The blood 

with howls at the foot of the trees Those 

the iron tore their faces with their nails. The wooden 
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screws could be heard creaking; dull knockings resounded, 
sometimes a shaq> cry would suddenly pierce the air. In 
the direction of the kitchens, men were brisking up 
coals with fans amid tattered garments and scattered hair, 
and a smell of burning flesh was perceptible. Those who 
were under the scourge, swooning, but kept in their positions 
bv the bonds on their arms, rolled their heads upon their 
shoulders and closed their eyes. The others who were 
watching them began to shriek with terror, and the lions, 
remembering the feast perhaps, stretched themselves out 
yawning against the edge of the dens. 

Then Salammbo was seen on the platform of her terrace. 
She ran wildly about it from left to right. Hamilcar per- 
ceived her. It seemed to him that she was holding up her 
arms towards him to ask for pardon; with a gesture of 
horror he plunged into the elephants* park. 

These animals were the pride of the great Punic houses. 
They had carried their ancestors, had triumphed in the wars, 
and they were reverenced as being the favourites of the sun. 

Those of Megara were the strongest in Carthage. Before 
he went away Hamilcar had required Abdalonim to swear 
that he would watch over them. But they had died from 
their mutilations; and only three remained, I'png in the 
middle of the court in the dust before the ruins of their 

manger. 

They recognized him and came up to him. 

One had its ears horribly slit, another had a large wound 
in its knee, while the trunk of the third w^as cut off. 

They looked sadly at him, like reasonable creatures; and 
the one that had lost its trunk tried by stooping its huge 
head and bending its hams to stroke him softly with the 
hideous extremity of its stump. 

At this caress from the animal two tears started into his 
eyes. He rushed at Abdalonim. 

“Ah! wretch! the cross! the cross!” 

Abdalonim fell back swooning upon the ground. 

The bark of a jackal rang from behind the purple-factories, 
the blue smoke of which was ascending slowly into the sky; 
Hamilcar paused. 

The thought of his son had suddenly calmed him like the 
touch of a god. He caught a glimpse of a prolongation of 
his might, an indefinite continuation of his personality, and 
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the slaves could not understand whence this appeasement 
had come upon him. 

As he bent his steps towards the purple factories he 
passed before the ergastulum, which was a long house of 
black stone built in a square pit with a small pathw'av all 
round it and four staircases at the comers. 

Iddibal was doubtless waiting until the night to finish 
his signal. “There is no hurry yet/'* thought Hamilcar; 
and he went down into the prison. Some cried out to him - 
“ Return” : the boldest followed him. 

The open door was flapping in the wind. The twilight 
entered through the narrow loopholes, and in the interior 
broken chains could be distinguished hanffin? from the walls. 

This was all that remained of the captives of w*ar ! 

Then Hamilcar grew extraordinarily pale, and those who 
were leaning over the pit outside saw him resting one hand 
against the wall to keep hims elf from falling. 

But the jackal uttered its cry three times in succession. 
H amil car raised his head; he did not sp>eak a word nor 
make a gesture. Then when the sun had completely set 
he disapj>eared behind the nopal hedge, and in the evening 
he said as he entered the assembly of the Rich in the temple 
of Eschmoun: 

“Luminaries of the Baalim, I accept the command of the 
Punic forces against the army of the Barbarians!” 
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On the following day he drew two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand kikars of gold from the syssitia, and decreed a tax 
of fourteen shekels upon the Rich. Even the women contri- 
buted; payment was made on behalf of the children, and 
he compelled the colleges of priests to furnish money — a 
monstrous thing according to Carthaginian customs. 

He demanded all the horses, mules, and arms. A few 
tried to conceal their wealth, and their property was sold; 
and, to intimidate the avarice of the rest, he himself gave 
sixty suits of armour, and fifteen hundred gomers of meal, 
which was as much as was given by the Ivor>’ Company. 

He sent into Liguria to buy soldiers, three thousand 
mountaineers accustomed to fight with bears; they were paid 
for six moons in advance at the rate of four minse a dav. 

Nevertheless an army was wanted. But he did not, like 
Hanno, accept all the citizens. First he rejected those 
engaged in sedentary occupations, and then those who were 
big-bellied or had a pusillanimous look; and he admitted 
those of ill-repute, the scum of Malqua, sons of Barbarians, 
freed men. For reward he promised some of the New 
Carthaginians complete rights of citizenship. 

His first care was to reform the Legion. These handsome 
young fellows, who regarded themselves as the militarv 
majesty of the republic, governed themselves. He reduced 
their officers to the ranks; he treated them harshly, made 
them run, leap, ascend the declivity of the Byrsa at a single 
burst, hurl javelins, wrestle together, and sleep in the squares 
at night. Their families used to come to see them and 
pity them. 

He ordered shorter swords and stronger buskins. He 
fixed the number of serving-men, and reduced the amount 
of baggage; and as there were three hundred Roman pila 
kept in the temple of Moloch, he took them in spite of the 
pontiff’s protests. 
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He organized a phalanx of seventy-two elephants with 
those which had returned from Utica, and others which were 
private property, and rendered them formidable. He armed 
their drivers with mallet and chisel to enable them to split 
their skulls in the fight if they ran away. 

He would not allow his generals to be nominated hy the 
Grand Council. The Ancients tried to urse the laws in 
objection, but he set them aside; no one ventured to murmui 
again, and evert^hing vielded to the \fiolence of his genius. 

He assumed sole charge of the war, the government, and 
the finances; and as a precaution against accusations he 
demanded the suffete Hanno as examiner of his accounts. 

He set to work upon the ramparts, and had the old and 
now useless inner walls demolished in order to furnish 
stones. But difference of fortune, replacing the hierarchy 
of race, still kept the sons of the vanquished and those of 
the conquerors apart; thus the patricians riewed the destruc- 
tion of these ruins with an angr}' eye, while the plebeians, 
scarcely knowing why, rejoiced. 

The "troops defiled under arms through the streets from 
morning till night; every moment the sound of trumpets 
was heard; chanots passed bearing shields, tents, and pikes; 
the courts were full of women engaged in tearing up linen; 
the enthusiasm spread from one to another, and Hamilcaris 
soul filled the repubhc. 

He had divided his soldiers into even numbers, being 
careful to place a strong man and a weak one alternately 
throughout the length of his files, so that he who was less 
vigorous or more cowardly might be at once led and pushed 
fon\'ard by two others. But with his three thousand 
Ligurians, and the best in Carthage, he could form only a 
simple phalanx of four thousand and ninety-sLx hoplites, 
protected bv bronze helmets, and handling ashen sarissse 
fourteen cubits long. 

There were two thousand young men, each equipped with 
a sling, a dagger, and sandals. He reinforced them i^nth 
ei-^ht hundred others armed with round shields and Roman 

swords. . i. j j 

The hea\y cavalr\’ was composed of the nineteen hundred 

remaining ^ardsmen of the Legion, covered with plates of 
vermilion bronze, Hke the Ass}Tian Clinabarians. He had 
further four hundred mounted archers, of those that were 
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called Tarentines, with caps of weasel’s skin, two-edged 
axes, and leathern tunics. Finally there were twelve 
hundred Negroes from the quarter of the caravans who 
were mingled with the Clinabarians, and were to run beside 
the stallions with one hand resting on the manes. All was 

ready, and yet Hamilcar did not start. 

Often at night he would go out of Carthage alone and 
make his way beyond the lagoon towards the mouths of the 
Macaras. Did he intend to join the Mercenaries? The 
Ligurians encamped in the Mappalian district surrounded 

his house. , 

The apprehensions of the Rich appeared justified when, 

one day, three hundred Barbarians were seen approaching 
the wails. The suffete opened the gates to them; they were 
deserters ; drawn by fear or by fidelity they were hastening 
to their master. 

Hamilcar’s return had not surprised the Mercenanes; 
according to their ideas the man could not die. He was 
returning to fulfil his promise — a hope by no means absurd, 
so deep was the abyss between country and army. More- 
over they did not believe themselves culpable; the feast 

was forgotten. 

The spies whom they surprised undeceived them. It was 
a triumph for the bitter; even the lukewarm grew furious. 
Then the two sieges overwhelmed them with weariness; no 
progress was Ijeing made; a battle would be better! Thus 
many men had left the ranks and were scouring the countrv'. 
But at new'S of the arming they returned; Matho leaped for 
joy. “At last! at last!” he cried. 

Then the resentment which he cherished against Salammbo 
w'as turned against Hamilcar. His hate could now perceive 
a definite prey; and as his vengeance grew easier of con- 
ception he almost believed that he had realized it and he 
revelled in it already. At the same time he was seized with 
a loftier tenderness, and consumed by more acrid desire. 
He saw himself alternately in the midst of the soldiers 
brandishing the suffete’s head on a pike, and then in the 
room with "the purple bed, clasping the maiden in his arms, 
covering her face with kisses, passing his hands over her 
long, black hair; and the imagination of this, which he knew 
could never be realized, tortured him. He swore to himself 
that, since his companions had appointed him schalischim, he 
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would conduct the war; the certainty that he would not 
return from it urged him to render it a pitiless one. 

He came to Spendius and said to him: 

“You will go and get your men! I will bring mine! 
Warn Autaritus! We are lost if Hamilcar attacks us! Do 
you understand me? Rise!” 

Spendius was stupefied before such an air of authority'. 
Matho usually allowed himself to be led, and his previous 
transports had quickly passed away. But just now he 
appeared at once calmer and more terrible: a superb will 
g earned in his eyes like the flame of a sacrifice. 

The Greek did not listen to his reasons. He was living 
in one of the Carthaginian pearl-bordered tents, drinking 
cool beverages from silver cups, playing at the cottabos, 
letting his hair grow, and conducting the siege with slackness. 
Moreover, he had entered into communications with some in 
the town and would not leave, being sure that it would open 
its sates before manv dav’s were over. 

Narr' Havas, who wandered about among the three armies, 
was at that time with him. He supported his opinion, and 
even blamed the Libyan for wishing, in his excess of courage, 
to abandon their enterprise. 

“Go, if you are afraid 1” exclaimed Matho; “you promised 
us pitch, sulphur, elephants, foot-soldiers, horses! where 
are they?” 

Narr' Havas reminded him that he had exterminated 
Hanno’s last cohorts; as to the elephants, they were being 
hunted in the woods; he was arming the foot-soldiers, the 
horses were on their way; and the Numidian rolled his eves 
like a woman and smiled in an irritating manner as he stroked 
the ostrich feather which fell upon his shoulder. In his 
presence Matho was at a loss for a reply. 

But a man who was a stranger entered, wet with perspira- 
tion, scared, and with bleeding feet and loosened girdle; 
his breathing shook his lean sides enough to have burst 
them, and speaking in an unintelligible dialect he opened his 
eves wdde as though he were tellins: of some battle. The 
king sprang outside and called his horsemen. 

They ranged themselves in the plain before him in the 
form of a circle. Narr’ Havas, who was mounted, bent his 
head and bit his lips. At last he separated his men into two 
equal divisions, and told the first to wait; then with an 
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imperious gesture he carried off the others at a gallop and 
disappeared on the horizon in the direction of the mountains. 

“Master!” murmured Spendius, “I do not like these 
extraordinary chances — the suffete returning, Narr’ Havas 
going away ” 

“Why! what does it matter?” said Matho disdainfully. 

It was a reason the more for anticipating Hamilcar by 
uniting with Autaritus. But if the siege of the towns were 
raised, the inhabitants would come out and attack them in 
the rear, while they would have the Carthaginians in front. 
After much talking the following measures were resolved 
upon and immediately executed. 

Spendius proceeded with fifteen thousand men as far as the 
bridge built across the Macaras, three miles from Utica; the 
comers of it were fortified with four huge towers provided 
with catapults; all the paths and gorges in the mountains 
were stopped up with trunks of trees, pieces of rock, inter- 
lacings of thorn, and stone walls; on the summits heaps of 
grass were made which might be lighted as signals, and 
shepherds who were able to see at a distance were posted at 
intervals. 

No doubt Hamilcar would not, like Hanno, advance by 
the mountain of the Hot Springs. He would think that 
Autaritus, being master of the interior, would close the route 
against him. Moreover, a check at the opening of the 
campaign would ruin him, while if he gained a victory he 
would soon have to make a fresh beginning, the Mercenaries 
being farther off. Again, he could disembark at Cape Grapes 
and march thence upon one of the towns. But he would then 
find himself between the two armies, an indiscretion which 
he could not commit with his scanty forces. Accordingly 
he must proceed along the base of Mount Ariana, then turn 
to the left to avoid the mouths of the Macaras, and come 
straight to the bridge. It was there that Matho expected him. 

At night he used to inspect the pioneers by torchlight. 
He would hasten to Hippo-Zarytus or to the works on the 
mountains, would come back again, would never rest. 
Spendius envied his energy; but in the management of spies, 
the choice of sentries, the w'orking of the engines, and all 
means of defence, Matho listened docilely to his companion. 
They spoke no more of Salammbo — one not thinking about 
her, and the other being prevented by a feeling of shame. 
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Often he would go towards Carthage, striving to catch 
sight of Hamilcar’s troops. His eyes would dart along the 
horizon; he would lie flat on the ground, Md believe that 
he could hear an army in the throbbing of his arteries. 

He told Spendius that if Hamilcar did not arrive within 
three days he would go with all his men to meet him and 
offer him battle. Two further days elapsed. Spendius 
restrained him; but on the morning of the sixth day he 
departed. 


The Carthaginians were no less impatient for war than the 
Barbarians. In tents and in houses there was the same 
lonrins and the same distress; all were asking one another 

what was delas-ing Hamilcar. , , . 

From time to time he would mount to the cupola of the 
temple of Eschmoun beside the Announcer of the Moons 

and take note of the wind. 

One day— it was the third of the month of Tibby— they 
saw him descending from the Acropolis with humed steps. 
A clamour arose in the Mappalian district, So^ the 

streets were astir, and the soldiers were eveiy-where begm- 
nin<T to arm surrounded by weeping women who threw them- 
selves upon their breasts ; then they ran quickly to square 
of Khamon to take their places in the ra^. No one wy 
allowed to follow them or even to speak to them, or to 
approach the ramparts; for some minutes the ^Jole tosm 
waS as silent as a great tomb. The soldiers as they leaned 
on their lances were thmkmg, and the others m the houses 


TtlS'the amy out by the w«t.m tat 

uinTin the direction of Utica, they contmued their march 
alon^^ the ed<-e of the sea ; and they soon reached the 
Jtoe round spues quite ,hiten.d odth salt ghttered hke 

ri^antic silver dishes forgotten on the shore. 

Then the pools of water multiplied. The grou^nd graduall) 

beS^ie softer and the feet sank in it. Hamil^r did not 

.tot to’ -ere” S»inS •» i 
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them and gave them to the serving-men Nevertheless the 
mud became deeper and deeper. Some had to mount the 
beasts of burden : others clung to the horses tads ; the sturdy 
nulled the weak, and the Ligunan corps drove on the 

with the points of their pikes. The darkness increased. They 

had lost their wav. All stopped. , , r 

Then some of the suffete’s slaves went on ahead to look for 

the buovs which had been placed at intert als by his order. 

They shouted through the darkness, and the army foUowed 

them at a distance. . -r-. 

At last they felt the resistance of the ground. Then a 

whitish curve" became dimly tnsible, and they found them- 
selves on the bank of the Macaras. In spite of the cold no 


fires were lighted. , tt 1 

In the middle of the night squaUs of wind arose. Hamilcar 

had the soldiers roused, but not a trumpet was sounded: 

their captains tapped them softly on the shoulder. 

A man of lofty stature went down into the water. It did 
not come up to his girdle ; it was piossible to cross. 

Thesuffete ordered thirty-two of the elephants to be pwsted 
in the river a hundred paces farther on, while the others, 
lower down, would check the lines of men that were earned 
away by the current ; and holding their weapons above their 
heads they all crossed the Macaras as though between two 
walls. He had noticed that the western wind had dnven 
the sand so as to obstruct the river and form a natural 


causeway across it. 

He was now on the left bank in front of Utica, and m a 
vast plain, the Latter being advantageous for his elephants, 

which formed the strength of his army. 

This feat of genius filled the soliers with enthusiasm. 
They recovered e.xtraordinary confidence. They wished to 
hasten immediately against the Barbarians ; but the suflete 
made them rest for two hours. As soon as the sun appeared 
they moved into the plain in three lines — first came the 
elephants, and then the light infantry with the cavalry 
behind it, the phalanx marching next. 

The Barbarians encamped at Utica, and the fifteen 
thousand about the bridge, were surprised to see the ground 
undulating in the distance. The wind, which was blowing 
very hard, was driving tornadoes of sand before it ; they rose 
as though snatched from the soil, ascended in great light- 
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coloured strips, then parted asunder and began again, hiding 
the Punic army the while from the Mercenaries. Owing to 
the horns wbirh stood up on the edge of the helmets some 
thought that they could perceive a herd of oxen; others, 
deceived by the motion of the cloaks, pretended that they 
could distinguish wings, and those who had travelled a good 
deal shrugged their shouldem and explained everything 
bv the illusions of the mirage. Nevertheless something of 
enormous size continued to advance. Little vapours, as 
subtle as the breath, ran across the surface of the desert; 
the sun, which was higher now, shone more strongly: a harsh 
light, which seemed to subrate, threw back the dept^ of 
the sky, and. permeating objects, rendered distance incal- 
culable”. The inunense plain expanded in every direction 
beyond the limits of snsion : and the almost insensible undula- 
tions of the soil extended to the extreme horizon, which was 
closed by a great blue line which they knew to be the sea. 
The two anmes, having left their tents, stood gazing; the 
j>eople of Utica were massing on the ramparts to have a 

better view. , . • .r 

\t last thev distinguished several t^an5^ erse bars bnstlmg 

with level points. ”'Thev became thicker, larger; black 

hillocks swaved to and fro; square thickets suddenly 

appeared ; thev were elephants and lances. A smgle shout 

w^nt up- “The Carthaginians!” and without signal or 

command the soldiers at Utica and those at the bridge ran 


pell-meU to fall in a body upon Hamii^r. 

Snendius shuddered at the name. ••Hamilcar Harnilcar! 

he repeated , panting, and Matho ^as not there . WTiat w^ 
to be done? No means of flight! The suddenness of the 
event . his terror of the suffete, and above all, the urgent need 
of forming an immediate resolution, distracted him ; he CTuld 
see himself pierced bv a thousand swords, decapitated, dead. 
Meanwhile ht was being called for; ttoy thoi^d men 

would foUow him; he was seized with 

he fell back upon the hope of %-ictory ; it was full of b^, 

and he beheved himself more intrepid than Epammondas 

He smeared his cheeks with vermilion in order to conc^ 

£s Seness then he buckled on his knemids md his cuirass, 

SSd a patera of pur. .-iue, and ran ate Ins troops, 

who were hastening towards those from Ltica. 

rm that the suffete had not tune to 
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draw up his men in battle array. By degrees he slackened 
his speed. The elephants stopped; they rocked their heavy 
heads with their chargings of ostrich feathers, striking their 

shoulders the while with their trunks. 

Behind the intervals between them might be seen the 
cohorts of the velites, and farther on the great helmets of 
the Clinabarians, with steel heads glancing in the sun, 
cuirasses, plumes, and waving standards. But the Cartha- 
oinian army, which amounted to eleven thousand three 
hundred and ninety-six men, seemed scarcely to contain 
them, for it formed an oblong, narrow at the sides and 
pressed back upon itself. 

Seeing them so weak, the Barbarians, who were thrice as 
numerous, were seized with extravagant joy. Hamilcar was 
not to be seen. Perhaps he had remained down yonder? 
Moreover, what did it matter? The disdain which they felt 
for these traders strengthened their courage; and before 
Spendius could command a manoeuvTe they had all under- 
stood it, and already executed it. 

They deployed in a long, straight line, overlapping the 
wings of the Punic army in order to completely encompass 
it. But when there was an interval of only three hundred 
paces between the armies, the elephants turned round instead 
of advancing; then the Clinabarians were seen to face about 
and follow them; and the surprise of the Mercenaries increased 
when they saw the archers running to join them. So the 
Carthaginians were afraid, they were fleeing ! A tremendous 
hooting broke out from among the Barbarian troops, and 
Spendius exclaimed from the top of his dromedar}’’: ‘'Ah! 
I knew it ! Forw'ard ! forward I ” 

Then javelins, darts, and sling-bullets burst forth simul- 
taneously. The elephants feeling their croups stung by the 
arrows began to gallop more quickly; a great dust enveloped 
them, and they vanished like shadotvs in a cloud. 

But from the distance there came a loud noise of footsteps 
dominated by the shrill sound of the trumpets, which were 
being blown furiously. The space which the Barbarians had 
in front of them, and which was full of eddies and tumult, 
attracted like a whirlpool; some dashed into it. Cohorts of 
infantry appeared; they closed up; and at the same time all 
the rest saw the foot-soldiers hastening up with the horsemen 
at a gallop. 
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Hamilcar had, in fact, ordered the phalanx to break its 
sections, and the elephants, light troops, and cavalry- to pass 
through the intervals so as to bring themselves speedily upon 
the wings, and so well had he calculated the distance from 
the Barbarians, that at the moment when they reached him, 
the entire Carthaginian army formed one long straight 

line. 

In the centre bristled the phalanx, formed of syntagmata 
or full squares having sixteen men on each side. All the 
leaders of all the files appeared amid long, sharp lance-heads, 
which jutted out unev'enly around them, for the six first 
ranks crossed their sarissse, holding them in the middle, and 
the ten lower ranks rested them upon the shoulders of their 
companions in succession before them. Their faces were 
all half hidden beneath the risers of their helmets; their 
j^trht legs were all covered with bronze knemids, broad 
cylindrical shields reached down to their knees, and the 
horrible quadrangular mass moved in a single body, and 
seemed to live like an animal and work like a machine. 
Two cohorts of elephants flanked it in regular array; quiver- 
incj" they shook off the splinters of the airo'ws that clung to 
their black skins. The Indians, squattmg on their withers 
amon<y the tufts of white feathers, restrained them with 
spoon-headed harpoons, while the men in the towers, who 
w^ere hidden up to their shoulders, moved about iron diitaff^ 
furnished with lighted tow on the edges of their large bended 
bows. Right and left of the elephants hovered the slmgers 
each w'ith a sling around his loins, a second on his head, and 
a third in his right hand. Then came the Clmabanans, each 
flanked bv a negro, and pointing their lances between the 
ears of th'eir horses, which, like themselves were completely 
covered with gold. Aftenvards, at mtervals, c^e the hght- 
Trmed soldiers with shields of l)mx skm beyond .Ji<± 
projected the points of the javelins which they held in 
the r left hands; while the Taren tines, each havmg Uo 
coupled horses, 'relieved this --all of soldier, a. its .«o 

^^Th™armv of the Barbarians, on the contrarv, l^d not 

^Tbe found though its extravagant length; all were panting 

DhlkiS m^tS heTv!b'''Xng with thrusts from all 
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its sarissae; and the too slender line of the Mercenaries 
soon yielded in the centre beneath the enormous weight. 

Then the Carthaginian wings expanded in order to fall 
upon them, the elephants following. The phalanx, with 
obliquely pointed lances, cut through the Barbarians; there 
were two enormous, struggling bodies; and the w’ings with 
slin<rs and arrows beat them back upon the phalangites. 
There was no cavalry to get rid of them, except two hundred 
Numidians operating against the right squadron of the 
Clinabarians. All the rest were hemmed in, and unable to 
extricate themselves from the lines. The peril was imminent, 
and the need of coming to some resolution urgent. 

Spendius ordered attacks to be made simultaneously on 
both flanks of the phalanx so as to pass clean through it. 
But the narrower ranks glided below the longer ones and 
recovered their position, and the phalanx turned upon the 
Barbarians as terrible in flank as it had just been in front. 

They struck at the staves of the sarissae, but the cavalry 
in the rear embarrassed their attack; and the phalanx, 
supported by the elephants, lengthened and contracted, pre- 
senting itself in the form of a square, a cone, a rhombus, a 
trapezium, a pyramid. A twofold internal movement went 
on continually from its head to its rear; for those who were 
at the lowest part of the files hastened up to the first ranks, 
while the latter, from fatigue, or on account of the wounded, 
fell farther back. The Barbarians found themselves thronged 
upon the phalanx. It was impossible for it to advance; 
there was as it were an ocean wherein leaped red crests and 
scales of brass, while the bright shields rolled like silver 
foam. Sometimes broad currents would descend from one 
extremity to the other, and then go up again, \vhile a heavy 
mass remained motionless in the centre. The lances dipped 
and rose alternately. Elsewhere there was so quick a play 
of naked swords that only the points were visible, while 
turmae of cavalry formed wide circles which closed again 
like whirlwinds behind them. 


Above the voices of the captains, the ringing of clarions, 


and the grating of lyres, bullets of lead and almonds of clay 
whistled through the air, dashing the sword from the hand 


or the brain out of the skull. The wounded, sheltering 
themselves with one arm beneath their shields, pointed their 
swords by resting the pommels upon the ground, whi'e 
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others, lying in pools of blood, would turn and bite the 
heels of those above them. The multitude was so compact, 
the dust so thick, and the tumult so great that it was imp-os- 
sible to distinguish anything; the cowards who offered to 
surrender were not even heard. Those whose hands were 
emptv clasped one another close; breasts cracked against 
cuirasses, and corpses hung with head thrown back bx-tween 
a pair of contracted arms. There was a comp>any of sixty 
Umbrians who, firm on their hams, their pikes before their 
eves, immovable and grinding their teeth, forced two syntag- 
mata to recoil simultaneously. Some Epirote shepherds ran 
upon the left squadron of the Clinabarians, and whirling 
their staves, seized the horses by the mane , the animals 
threw their riders and fled across the plain. The Punic 
slinc^ers scattered here and there stood gaping. The phalanx 
begM to waver, the captains ran to and fro in distraction, 
the rearmost in the files were pressing upon the soldiers, and 
the Barbarians had re-formed; they were recovenng; the 


victory was theirs. r • 4 

But a cry, a terrible cry broke forth, a roar of pam and 

wrath: it came from the seventy-two elephants which were 

rushin- on in double line, Hamilcar having waited until the 

Mercenaries vv'ere massed together in one spot to let them 

ioose against them ; the Indians had goaded them so vngor^sly 

that blood was trickling down their broad ears. Their 

trunks which were smeared with minium, were stretched 

straight out in the air like red serpents; their breasts were 

furnished with spears and their backs with cuir^es. their 

tusks were lengthened with steel blades cun^ed like ^res- 

and to make them more ferocious they had been mtoxicated 

vs-ith a mixture of pepper, wnne, and mcense. The> shook 

their necklaces of bells, and shrieked; and the elephantarch> 

bent their heads beneath the stream of phalancas hich wa> 

hecrinnin<^ to fly from the tops of the towers. 

!n order to resist them the better the Barbanans rushed 
foSaJd in a compact crowd ; the elephants flung themseh j 
m^etuou^lv upon the centre of it. The spurs on their 
brists like ships’ prows, clove through the cohorts which 

nr else snatc^g them up from the ground deh\ ered them 
over their heads to the soldiers m the towers; ynth then 
mSs they disembowelled them, and hurled them into the 
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air and long entraUs hung from their ivory fangs like bundles 
of ropes from a mast. The Barbarians strove to blind them, 
to hamstring them; others would slip beneath their bodies, 
bury a sword in them up to the hilt, and pensh crushed to 
death ■ the most intrepid clung to their straps ; they would 
CO on' sawing the leather amid flames, bullets, and arrows, 
and the wicker tower would fall like a tower of stone. Four- 
teen of the animals on the extreme right, irritated by their 
wounds, turned upon the second rank; the Indians seized 
mallet and chisel, applied the latter to a joint m the head, 

and with all their might struck a great blow. 

Do-wn sank the huge beasts, falling one above another. 
It was like a mountain; and upon the heap of dead bodies 
and armour a monstrous elephant, called “The Fur>- of 
Baal,” which had been caught by the leg in some chains, 
stood howling until the evening with an arrow in its eye. 

The others, however, like conquerors delighting in exter- 
mination, overthrew, crushed, stamped, and raged against 
the corpses and the debris. To repel the maniples in serried 
circles around them, they turned about on their hind feet 
as they advanced, with a continual rotatory motion. The 
Carthaginians felt their energy increase, and the battle 

began again. 

The Barbarians were growing weak; some Greek hoplites 
threw away their arms, and terror seized upon the rest. 
Spendius was seen stooping upon his dromedary*, and spurring 
it on the shoulders ^dth two javelins. Then they all rushed 
away from the wings and ran towards Utica. 

The Clinabarians, whose horses were exhausted, did not 
try to overtake them. The Ligurians, w*ho were weakened by 
thjrst, cried out for an advance towards the river. But the 
Carthaginians, who were posted in the centre of the syntag- 
mata, and had suffered less, stamped their feet with longing 
for the vengeance which was fl>nng from them; and they 
were already darting forward in pursuit of the Mercenaries 
when Hamilcar appeared. 

He held in his spotted and sweat-covered horse with silver 
reins. The bands fastened to the horns on his helmet flapped 
in the wind behind him, and he had placed his oval shield 
beneath his left thigh. With a motion of his triple-pointed 
pike he checked the army. 

The Tarentines leaped quickly upon their spare horses 
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and set off right and left towards the river and towards 
the town. 

The phalanx exterminated all the remaining Barbarians 
at leisure. ^Vhen the swords appeared they would stretch 
out their throats and close their evelids. Others defended 
themselves to the last, and were knocked down from a dis- 
tance with flints like mad dogs. Hamilcar had desired the 
taking of prisoners, but the Carthaginians obeyed him 
grudgingly, so much pleasure did they derive from plunging 
their swords into the bodies of the Barbarians. As they 
were too hot they set about their work with bare arms like 
mowers; and when they desisted to take breath they would 
follow with their eyes a horseman galloping across the 
countr}^ after a fleeing soldier. He would succeed in seizing 
him by the hair, hold him thus for a while, and then fell 
him with a blow of his axe. 

Night fell. Carthaginians and Barbarians had disappeared. 
The "elephants which had taken to flight roamed in the 
horizon with their fired towers. These burned here and 
there in the darkness like beacons half lost in the mist; and 
no movement could be discerned in the plain save the 
undulation of the river, which was heaped with corpses, and 
was drifting them away to the sea. 


Two hours afterwards Matho arrived. He caught sight 
in the starlight of long, uneven heaps lying upon the 

ground. 

Thev were files of Barbarians. He stooped down ; aU were 
dead, ' He called into the distance, but no voice replied. 

That very morning he had left Hippo-Zarytus with his 
soldiers to march upon Carthage. At Utica the army under 
Spendius had just set out, and the inhabitants were beginning 
to fire the engines. All had fought desperately. But the 
tumult which was going on m the direction of bndge 
incxeasins in an incomprehensible fashion, Matho had struck 
across the mounUin by the shortest road, and as the 
Barbarians were fleeing over the plain he had encountered 


^^Facinc^ him were little pyramidal masses rearing themselves 
in the shade, and on this side of the river and closer to ^ 
were motionless li-hts on the surface of the ground. In fact 
the Carthaginians had fallen back behmd the bndge, and to 
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deceive the Barbarians the suffete had stationed numerous 
posts upon the other bank. 

Matho, still advancing, thought that he could distinguish 
Punic ensigns, for horses' heads which did not stir appeared 
in the air fixed upon the tops of piles of staves which could 
not be seen; and farther ofi he could hear a great clamour, 

a noise of songs, and clashing of cups. 

Then, not knowing where he was nor how to find Spendius, 
assailed with anguish, scared, and lost in the darkness, he 
returned more impetuously by the same road. The dawn 
was growing grey when from the top of the mountain he 
perceived the town with the carcasses of the engines blackened 
by the flames and looking like giant skeletons leaning against 

the walls. 

All was peaceful amid extraordinary silence and heaviness. 
Among his soldiers on the verge of the tents men were 
sleeping nearly naked, each upon his back, or with his 
forehead against his arm which was supported by his cuirass. 
Some were unwinding bloodstained bandages from their legs. 
Those who were going to die rolled their heads about gently; 
others dragged themselves along and brought them drink. 
The sentries walked up and down along the narrow paths 
in order to warm themselves, or stood in a fierce attitude 
with their faces turned towards the horizon, and their pikes 
on their shoulders. Matho found Spendius sheltered beneath 
a rag of canvas, supported by two sticks set in the ground, 
his knee in his hands and his head cast down. 

They remained for a long time without speaking. 

At last Matho murmured: “Conquered!" 

Spendius rejoined in a gloomy voice: “Yes, conquered!" 

And to all questions he replied by gestures of despair. 

Meanwhile sighs and death-rattles reached them. Matho 
partially opened the canvas. Then the sight of the soldiers 
reminded him of another disaster on the same spot, and he 
ground his teeth: “Wretch! once already ” 

Spendius interrupted him: “You w'ere not there either.” 

“It is a curse!” exclaimed Matho. “Nevertheless, in the 
end I will get at him! I will conquer him! I will slay 

him! Ah! if I had been there! ” The thought of 

having missed the battle rendered him even more desperate 
than the defeat. He snatched up his sword and threw it upon 
the ground. “But how did the Carthaginians beat you?” 
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The former slave began to describe the manoeuvres. 
Matho seemed to see them, and he grew angry. The army 
from Utica ought to have taken Hamilcar in the rear instead 
of hastening to the bridge. 

“Ah! I Imowl” said Spendius. 

“You ought to have made your ranks twice as deep, 
avoided exposing the velites against the phalanx, and given 
free passage to the elephants. Ever}d;hmg might have been 
recovered at the last moment; there was no necessity to fly.” 

Spendius replied; 

“ I saw him pass along in his large red cloak, with uplifted 
arms and higher than the dust, like an eagle flying upon the 
flank of the cohorts; and at every nod they closed up or 
darted forward; the throng carried us towards each other; 
he looked at me, and I felt the cold steel as it were in my 
heart.” 

“He selected the day, perhaps?” whispered Matho to 
himself. 

They questioned each other, trying to discover what it 
was that had brought the suffete just when circumstances 
were most unfavourable. They went on to talk over the 
situation, and Spendius, to extenuate his fault, or to revive 
his courage, asserted that some hope still remained. 

“And if there be none, it matters not!” said Matho; 
“alone, I will carry on the war!” 

“And I too!” e.\claimed the Greek, leaping up; he strode 
to and fro, his eyes sparkling, and a strange smde wrinkling 
his jackal face. 

“We will make a fresh start; do not leave me again! 
I am not made for battles in the sunlight — the flashing of 
the swords troubles my sight; it is a disease, I lived too 
long in the ergastulum. But give me walls to scale at 
night, and I will enter the citadels, and the corpses shall 
be cold before cock-crow! Show me any one, anything, an 
enemv, a treasure, a woman — a woman,” he repeated, 
“were she a king’s daughter, and I will quickly bring your 
desire to your feet. You reproach me for having lost the 
battle against Hanno, nevertheless I won it back again. 
Confess ft ! my herd of swine did more for us than a phalanx 
of Spartans.” And yielding to the need that he felt of 
exalting himself and taking his revenge, he enumerated all 
that he had done for the cause of the Mercenanes. “ It was 
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I who ursced on the Gaul in the suffete^s gardens ! Later on, 
at SiccaTl maddened them all vdth fear of the Republic! 
Cisco was sending them back, but I prevented the interpre- 
ters speaking. Ah! how their tongues hung out of their 
mouths! do you remember? I brought you into Carthage; 
I stole the zaimph. I led you to her. I will do more yet: 
vou shall see!” He burst out laughing like a madman. 

" Matho regarded him with staring eyes. He felt in a 
measure uncomfortable in the presence of this man, who was 

at once so cowardly and so terrible. 

The Greek resumed in jovial tones and cracking his fingers : 
“Evoe! Sun after rain! I have worked in the quarries, 
and I have drunk llassic wine beneath a golden awning in 
a vessel of my own like a Ptolemaeus. Calamity should 
help to make us cleverer. By dint of w’ork we may make 
fortune bend. She loves politicians. She will yield ! ” 

He returned to Matho and took him by the arm. 

“Master, at present the Carthaginians are sure of their 
\4ctory. You have quite an army which has not fought, 
and your men obey you. Place them in the front; mine will 
follow to avenge themselves. I have still three thousand 
Carians, twelve hundred slingers and archers, whole cohorts! 
A phalanx even might be formed; let us return!” 

Matho, who had been stunned by the disaster, had hitherto 
thought of no means of repairing it. He listened with open 
mouth, and the bronze plates which circled his sides rose ^dth 
the leapings of his heart. He picked up his sword, cr^nng; 
“Follow me; forward!” 

But when the scouts returned, they announced that the 
Carthaginian dead had been carried off, that the bridge was 
in ruins, and that Hamilcar had disappeared. 
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IN THE FIELD 

Hamilcar had thoucht that the Mercenaries would await 
him at Utica, or that they would return against him; and 
rndin'7 his forces insumcient to make or sustain an attack, 
he had struck southwards along the right bank of the nver, 
thus protectins himself immediately from a surprise. 

He intended first to wink at the revolt of the tribes ^d 
to detach them all from the cause of the Barbarians; then 
when they were quite isolated in the midst of the prosmces 

he would 'fall upon them and exterminate them._ 

In fourteen davs he pacified the region compnsed between 
Thouccaber and 'Utica, with the tmsms of Tigmcabah, Tes- 
sou'ah. Vacca, and others farther to the west. _ Zounghar 
built in the mountains, Assouras celebrated for its temple, 
Djeraado fertile in junipers, Thapitis, and Hagour sent 
embassies to him. The countro' people came with that 
hands full of provisions, implored his protection, kissed hu, 
feet and those of the soldiers, md complamed of ^he Bar- 
barians ^ome came to offer him bags containmg teadi of 
ydS;*! lin. so they said by themselves but which 
thev hid cut off corpses: for many Tad lost themsehe^ m 
th-tir ni.-ht. and were found dead here and there beneath the 

orv<? tribes J.nd diDon-i the \incs. 

■ 'on the morrow of his victory, Hamffcar, to Jazzle the 
n b-v. Iv’d sent to Carthage the two thousand capme. 
r,hK-'; ’.nriie battlefield. They arrived in long companies 
nf 0--- hundr..! men each, all with their arms f^tened behind 
rlv-i’- ’-.-'ks with a bar of bronze which caught them at the 
of the neck, and the wounded, bleeding as the} stil 
were, running also alone; horsemen followed them, drieing 

U - wa^ rdelinum of joy ! People repeated that 
, .■-v.sir.d Earbiri-mskiUed; the others would 

■■'■'bt T 'd UdriU war was fiuishecll they embraced one 
"i'.Uri the , tiers, and tubbed the faces of the Pataet 
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gods with butter and cinnamomum to thank them. These, 
with their big eyes, their big bodies, and their arms raised 
ashio-h as the shoulder, seemed to live beneath their freshened 
paint, and to participate in the cheerfulness of the people. 
The ^ch left their doors open; the city resounded with the 
noise of the timbrels; the temples were illuminated every 
night, and the servants of the goddess went down to Mal«iua 
and set up stages of sycamore-wood at the comers of the 
crossways, and prostituted themselves there. Lands were 
voted to^the conquerors, holocausts to Melkarth, three 
hundred gold crowns to the suffete, and his partisans proposed 
to decree to him new prerogatives and honours. 

He had begged the Ancients to make overtures to Autantus 
for exchanging all the Barbarians, if necessar>', for the aged 
Cisco, and the other Carthaginians detained like him. The 
Libyans and Nomads composing the army under Autaritus 
knew scarcely anything of these Mercenaries, who were men 
of Italiote or Greek race; and the offer by the Republic 
of so many Barbarians for so few Carthaginians, showed 
that the value of the former w'as nothing and that of the 
latter considerable. They dreaded a snare. Autaritus refused. 

Then the Ancients decreed the execution of the captives, 
although the suffete had written to them not to put them to 
death. He reckoned upon inco^orating the best of them 
with his own troops and of thus instigating defections. But 
hatred swept away all circumspection. 

The two thousand Barbarians were tied to the stelae of the 
tombs in the Mappalian quarter; and traders, scullions, 
embroiderers, and even women — the widows of the dead 
with their children — all w’ho would, came to kill them with 
arrows. They aimed slowly at them, the better to prolong 
their torture, lowering the weapon and then raising it in 
turn; and the multitude pressed forward howling. Paralytics 
had themselves brought thither in hand-barrows; many took 
the precaution of bringing their food, and remained on the 
spot until the evening; others passed the night there. Tents 
had been set up in which drinking went on. Many gained 
large sums by hiring out bow's. 

Then all these crucified corpses w'ere left upright, looking 
like so many red statues on the tombs, and the excitement 
even spread to the people of Malqua, who were the descendants 
of the aboriginal families, and were usually indifferent to the 
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affairs of their country. Out of gratitude for the pleasure it 
had been giving them they now interested themselves in its 
fortunes, and felt that they were Carthaginians, and the 
Ancients thought it a clever thing to have thus blended the 
entire people in a single act of vengeance. 

The sanction of the gods was not wanting; for crows 
alighted from all quarters of the sky. They wheeled in the 
air as thev flew vnth loud hoarse cries, and formed a huee 
cloud rolling continuaUy upon itself. It was seen from 
Cl}q>ea, Rhades, and the promontoiy” of Hennaeum. Some- 
times it would suddenly burst asunder, its black spirals 
extending far away, as an eagle clove the centre of it, and 
then departed again; here and there on the terraces the 
domes, the peaks of the obelisks, and the pediments of the 
temples there were big birds holding human fragments in 
their reddened beaks. 

Owing to the smell the Carthaginians resigned themselves 
to unbind the corpses. A few of them were burnt; the 
rest were thrown into the sea, and the waves, driven by the 
north wind, deposited them on the shore at the end of the 
gulf before the camp of Autaritus. 

This punishment had no doubt terrified the Barbarians, 
for from the top of Eschmoun they could be seen striking 
their tents, collecting their flocks, and hoisting their baggage 
upon asses, and on the evening of the same day the entire 
army withdrew. 

It was to march to and fro between the mountain of the 
Hot Springs and Hippo-Zaiy-tus, and so debar the suffete 
from approaching the Tyrian towms, and from the possibility 

of a return to Carthage. 

Meanwhile the tw'o other armies were to try to overtake 
him in the south, Spendius in the east, and Matho in the 
west in such a way that all three should unite to surprise 
and 'entangle him. Then they received a reinforcement 
which they had not looked for: Narr* Havas reappeared 
with three hundred camels laden with bitumen, twenty-five 

elephants, and six thousand horsemen. ^ ^ 

To we^en the Mercenaries the suffete had jud^ged it 
prudent to occupy his attention at a distance in his own 
kin-dom From the heart of Carthage he had come to an 
und'erstanding with Masgaba, a Gaetulian brigand who was 
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seekin<^ to found an empire. Strengthened by Punic money, 
the adventurer had raised the Numidian States with promises 
of freedom. But Narr’ Havas, warned by his nurse’s son, 
had dropped into Cirta, poisoned the conquerors with the 
water of the cisterns, struck off a few heads, set all right 
again, and had just arrived against the suffete more furious 

than the Barbarians. 

The chiefs of the four armies concerted the arrangements 
for the war. It would be a long one, and ever>'thing must 

be foreseen. . r u r. 

It was agreed first to entreat the assistance of the Romans, 

and this mission was offered to Spendius, but as a fugitive 
he dared not undertake it. Twelve men from the Greek 
colonies embarked at Annaba in a sloop belonging to the 
Numidians. Then the chiefs exacted an oath of complete 
obedience from all the Barbarians. Every day the captains 
inspected clothes and boots; the sentries were even forbidden 
to use a shield, for they would often lean it against their 
lance and fall asleep as they stood; those who had any 
baggage trailing after them were obliged to get rid of it; 
everything was to be carried, in Roman fashion, on the back. 
As a precaution against the elephants Matho instituted a 
corps of cataphract cavalry, men and horses being hidden 
beneath cuirasses of hippopotamus skin bristling with nails; 
and to protect the horses’ hoofs boots of plaited esparto- 
grass were made for them. 

It was forbidden to pillage the villages, or to tyrannize 
over the inhabitants who were not of Punic race. But as 


the country was becoming exhausted, Matho ordered the 
provisions to be served out to the soldiers individually, 
without troubling about the women. At first the men shared 
with them. Many grew weak for lack of food. It was the 
occasion of incessant quarrels and invectives, many drawing 
away the companions of the rest by the bait or even by the 
promise of their own portion. Matho commanded them all 
to be driven away pitilessly. They took refuge in the camp 
of Autaritus; but the Gaulish and Libyan women forced 
them by their outrageous treatment to depart. 

At last they came beneath the walls of Carthage to implore 
the protection of Ceres and Proserpine, for in Byrsa there 
was a temple with priests consecrated to these goddesses in 
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Syracuse. The syssitia^ alleging their right to waits and 
stravs, claimed the youngest in order to sell them; and some 
fair Lacedaemonian women were taken by New Carthaginians 
in marriage. 

A few persisted in following the armies. They ran on the 
flank of the sjmtagmata by the side of the captains. They 
called to their husbands, pulled them by the cloak, cursed 
them as they beat their breasts, and held out their little 
naked and weeping children at arms’ length. The sight of 
them was unmanning the Barbarians; thev were an embar- 
rassment and a peril. Several times they were repulsed, but 
thev came back again; Matho made the horsemen belonging 
to Xarr’ Havas charge them with the point of the lance : and 
on some Balearians shouting out to him that they must have 
women, he replied: have none!” 

Just now he was invaded by the Genius of Moloch. In 
spite of the rebellion of his conscience, he performed temble 
deeds, imagining that he was thus obe\ring the voice of a god. 
WTien he could not ravage the fields, Matho would cast stones 
into them to render them sterile. 

He urged Autaritus and Spendius with repeated messages 
to make haste. But the suffete’s operations were incompre- 
hensible. He encamped at Eidous, Monchar, and Tehent 
successively ; some scouts believed that they saw him in the 
neighbourhood of Ischiil, near the frontiers of Narr’ Havas, 
and it was reported that he had crossed the river above 
Tebourba as though to return to Carthage. Scarcely was he 
in one place when he removed to another. Tne routes that 
he followed always remained unknown. The sufete pre- 
sen^ed his advantages without oflering battle, and while 
pursued bv the Barbarians seemed to be leading them. 

These marches and counter-marches were still more 
fatiguing to the Carthaginians ; and Hamilcar s forces, 
recwving no reinforcements, diminished from day to day. 
The countr\^ people were now more backward in bringing 
him in p^o^’i 5 ions. In eveiy- direction he encountered taa- 
tum hesitation and hatred ; and in spite of his entreaties to 
the Great Council no succour came from Carthage. 

It was said, perhaps it was believed, that he had need of 
none. It was a trick, or his complaints were unnecessary’; 
and Hanno*s partisans, in order to do him an :I1 turn, e^- 
gerated the importance of his \dctor>\ The troops which 
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he commanded he was welcome to; but they were not 
going to supply all his demands continually in that way. 
The war was quite burdensome enough ! it had cost too much, 
and from pride the patricians belonging to his faction 
supported him but slackly. 

Then Hamilcar, despairing of the republic, took by force 
from the tribes all that he wanted for the war — grain, oil, 
wood, cattle, and men. But the inhabitants were not long 
in taking to flight. The \dllages passed through were empty, 
and the cabins were ransacked mthout an\thing being 
discerned in them. The Punic army was soon encompassed 
by a terrible solitude. 

The Carthaginians, who were furious, began to sack the 
provinces; they filled up the cisterns and fired the houses. 
The sparl^, being carried by the wind, were scattered far 
off, and whole forests were on fire on the mountains; they 
bordered the valleys with a cro-vv-n of flames, and it was 
often necessar}' to wait in order to pass beyond them. Then 
the soldiers resumed their march over the warm ashes in the 
full glare of the sun. 

Sometimes they would see what looked like the eyes of 
a tiger-cat gleaming in a bush by the side of the road. This 
was a Barbarian crouching upon his heels, and smeared with 
dust, that he might not be distinguished from the colour of 
the foliage; or perhaps w*hen passing along a ra\'ine those 
on the wings would suddenly hear the rolling of stones, and 
raising their eyes would perceive a barefooted man bounding 
along through the opening of the gorge. 

Meanwhile Utica and Hippo-Zar^tus were free since the 
Mercenaries were no longer besieging them. Hamilcar 
commanded them to come to his assistance. But not 
caring to compromise themselves, they answered him with 
vague words, wdth compliments and excuses. 

He went up again abruptly into the north, determined to 
open up one of the TjTian towns, though he were obliged 
to lay siege to it. He required a station on the coast, so 
as to be able to draw supplies and men from the islands or 
from C}Tene, and he coveted the harbour of Utica as being 
the nearest to Carthage. 

The suffete therefore left Zouitin and turned the lake 
of Hippo-Zarytus with circumspection. But he was soon 
obliged to lengthen out his regiments into column in order 
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to climb tbe mountain which separates the two vallevs. 
They were d^cending at sunset into its hollow, funnel- 
shaped summit, when they perceived on the level of the 
ground before them bronze she-wolves which seemed to be 
running across the grass. 

Suddenly large plumes arose and a terrible sons burst 
forth, accompanied by the rh}-thm of flutes. It was the 
army under Spendius; for some Campanians and Greeks. in 
their execration of Carthage, had assumed the ensigns of 
Rome. At the same time long pikes,, shields of leopard’s 
skin, linen cuirasses, and naked shoulders were seen on the 
left. These were the Iberians imder Matho. the Lusitanians, 
Balearians, and Gsetulians; the horses of Narr' Havas were 
heard to neigh; they spread around the hill; then came the 
loose rabble commanded bv Autaritus — Gauls, Lib^'ans, 
and Nomads: while the Eaters of Undeanness might be 
recognized among them by the fish-bones which they wore 
in their hair. 

Thus the Barbarians, ha\'ine contrived their marches with 
exactness, had come together again. But themselves sur- 

4 w ^ 

prised, they remained motionless for some minutes in 
consultation. 

The suffete had collected his men into an orbicular mass, 
in such a way as to offer an equal resistance in every direc- 
tion. The infantry were surrounded by their tall, pointed 
shields fixed dose to one another in the turf. The Clina- 
barians were outside and the elephants at inteiv^als farther 
off. The Mercenaries were worn out with fatigue; it was 
better to wait till next day; and the Barbarians, feeling sure 
of their \*ictor\’, occupied themselves the whole night in 
eating. 

Thev had lit large bright fires, which, while dazzling 
themselves, left the Punic army below them in the shade. 
Hamilcar caused a trench fifteen feet broad and ten cubits 
deep to be dug in Roman fashion round his camp, and the 
earth thrown out to be raised on the inside into a parapet, 
on which sharp interlacing stakes were planted; and at 
sunrise the Mercenaries were amazed to perceive all the 
Carthaginians thus entrenched as though in a fortress. 

They could recognize Hamilcar in the midst of the tenl^, 
w’alking about and gitfing orders. His person was clad in 
a browm cuirass cut in little scales ; he was followed by his 
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horse, and stopped from time to time to point out somethin^i? 
with his right arm outstretched. 

Then more than one recalled similar mornings when, amid 
the din of clarions, he passed slowly before them, and his 
looks strengthened them like cups of wine. A kind of 
emotion overcame them. Those, on the contrary, who were 
not acquainted with Hamilcar, were mad with joy at having 
caught him. 

Nevertheless, if all attacked at once they would do one 
another mutual injury in the insufficiency of space. The 
Numidians might dash through; but the Clinabarians, who 
were protected by cuirasses, would crush them. And then 
how were the palisades to be crossed ? As to the elephants, 
they were not sufficiently well trained. 

“You are all cowards!” exclaimed Matho. 

And with the best among them he rushed against the 
entrenchment. They were repulsed by a volley of stones ; for 
the suffete had taken their abandoned catapults on the bridge. 

This want of success produced an abrupt change in the 
fickle minds of the Barbarians. Their extreme bravery 
disappeared ; they wished to conquer, but with the smallest 
possible risk. According to Spendius they ought to carefully 
maintain the position that they held, and starve out the 
Punic army. But the Carthaginians began to dig wells, 
and as there were mountains surrounding the hill, they 
discovered water. 

From the summit of their palisade they launched arrows, 
earth, dung, and pebbles which they gathered from the 
ground, while the six catapults rolled incessantly throughout 
the length of the terrace. 

But the springs would dry up of themselves; the provi- 
sions would be exhausted, and the catapults worn out; the 
Mercenaries, who were ten times as numerous, would triumph 
in the end. The suffete devised negotiations so as to gain 
time, and one morning the Barbarians found a sheepskin 
covered with writing within their lines. He justified himself 
for his victory: the Ancients had forced him into the w'ar, 
and to show them that he was keeping his word, he offered 
them the pillaging of Utica or Hippo-Zarytus at their choice ; 
in conclusion, Hamilcar declared that he did not fear them 
because he had won over some traitors, and thanks to them 
would easily manage the rest. 
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The Barbarians were disturbed: this proposal of imme- 
diate booty made them consider; they were apprehensive ol 
treachery', not suspecting a snare in the suffete’s boasting, 
and they began to look upon one another with mistrust. 
Words and steps were watched; terrors awaked them in 
the nisht. Many forsook their companions and chose their 
army as fancy dictated, and the Gauls with Autaritus went 
and joined themselves with the men of Cisalpine Gaul, whose 
language they understood. 

The "four chiefs met together every evening in Matho's 
tent, and squatting round a shield, attentively moved 
backwards and fon\'ards the little wooden figures invented 
bv P}TThus for the represenUtion of manoeuvres. Spendius 
would demonstrate Hamilcar’s resources, and with oaths by 
all the gods entreat that the opportunity should not be 
wasted. Matho would walk about angry’ and gesticulating. 
The war against Canhage was his own personal affair; he 
was indicnant that the others should interfere in it without 
beins willing to obey him. Autaritus would divine his 
speech from his countenance and applaud. Narr’ Havas 
would elevate his chin to mark his disdain; there was not 
a measure that he did not consider fatal; and he had ceased 
to smile. Sighs would escape him as though he were thrust- 
ing^ back sorrow for an impossible dream, despair for an 


abortive enterpnse. ^ 

Wliile the Barbarians deliberated in uncertainty, the sufiete 

increased his defences: he had a second trench dug within 

the palisades, a second wall raised, and wooden towers 

constructed at the comers ; and his slaves went as far as the 

middle of the outposts to drive caltrops mto the ground. 

But the elephants, whose allowances were lessened, struggled 

in their shackles.' To economize the grass he ordered the 

Clinabarians to kill the least strong among the stallions. A 

few refused to do so and he had them decapitated, the 

horses were eaten. The recollection of this fresh m^t w^ 

a source of great sadness to them m the days that followed. 

From the bottom of the amphitheatre in which they were 
confined thev could see the four bustling ^ps of tht 
Barbarians all around them on the heights omen moved 
about tsnth leathern bottles on their heads, goats strayed 
bleating beneath the pOes of pikes; sentnes were being 
relieved, and eating was going on around tnpods. in t , 
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the tribes furnished them abundantly with provisions, and 
they did not themselves suspect how much their inaction 

alarmed the Punic army* 

On the second day the Carthaginians had remarked a 
troop of three hundred men apart from the rest in the camp 
of the Nomads. These were the Rich who had been kept 
prisoners since the beginning of the war. Some Libyans 
ranged them along the edge of the trench, took their station 
behmd them, and hurled javelins, making themselves a 
rampart of their bodies. The wretched creatures could 
scarcely be recognized, so completely were their faces covered 
with vermin and filth. Their hair had been plucked out in 
places, leaving bare the ulcers on their heads, and they were 
so lean and hideous that they were like mummies in tattered 
shrouds. A few trembled and sobbed with a stupid look; 
the rest cried out to their friends to fire upon the Barbarians. 
There was one who remained quite motionless with face cast 
down, and without speaking; his long white beard fell to 
his chain-covered hands; and the Carthaginians, feeling, as 
it were, the downfall of the republic in the bottom of their 
hearts, recognized Cisco. Although the place was a dan- 
gerous one they pressed fonvard to see him. On his head 
had been placed a grotesque tiara of hippopotamus leather 
encrusted with pebbles. It w'as Autaritus’s idea; but it 
was displeasing to Matho. 

Hamilcar in exasperation, and resolved to cut his way 
through in one way or another, had the palisades opened; 
and the Carthaginians went at a furious rate half-way up 
the hill or three hundred paces. Such a flood of Barbarians 
descended upon them that they were driven back to their 
lines. One of the guards of the Legion who had remained 
outside was stumbling among the stones. Zarxas ran up to 
him, knocked him down, and plunged a dagger into his 
throat; he drew it out, threw himself upon the wound — 
and gluing his lips to it w'ith mutterings of joy and startings 
which shook him to the heels, pumped up the blood by 
breastfuls; then he quietly sat dowm upon the corpse, raised 
his face with his neck throwm back the better to breathe in 
the air, like a hind that has just drunk at a mountain stream, 
and in a shrill voice began to sing a Balearic song, a vague 
melody full of prolonged modulations, with interruptions 
and alternations like echoes answering one another in the 
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mountains; he called upon his dead brothers and inN-ited 
them to a feast — then he let his hands fall between his legs, 
slowly bent his head, and wept. This atrocious occurrence 
horrified the Barbarians, especially the Greeks. 

From that time forth the Carthaginians did not attempt 
to make any saUy; and they had no thought of surrender, 
certain as they were that they would perish in tortures. 

Nevertheless the prorisions, in spite of Hamilcar’s careful- 
ness, diminished frightfully. There was not left per man 
more than ten gomers of wheat, three bins of millet, and 
twelve betzas of dried fruit. No more meat, no more oil, 
no more salt food, and not a grain of barley for the horses, 
which might be seen stretching down their wasted necks 
seeking in the dust for blades of trampled straw. Often the 
sentries on vedette upon the terraces would see in the moon- 
light a dog belonging to the Barbarians coming to prowl 
beneath the entrenchment among the heaps of filth ; it would 
be knocked down with a stone, and then, after a descent 
had been effected along the palisades by means of the straps 
of a shield, it would be eaten without a word. Sometimes 
horrible barkings would be heard and the man would not 
come up again.'" Three phalangites, in the fourth dfiochia of 
the twelfth svntagma, killed one another with knises in a 


dispute about a rat. 

All retmetted their families, and their houses; the poor 
their hive-shaped huts, with the shells on the threshold and 
the hanging net, and the patricians their large halls Med 
with bluish'" shadows, where at the most mdolent hour of the 
dav they used to rest listening to the vague noise of the 
streets mingled with the rustling of the leaves as they stirred 
in their gardens; to go deeper mto the thought of tM, and 
to eniov'" it more, they would half close their eyebds, only 
to be roused by the shock of a wound. Eve^' mmute there 
was some engagement, some fresh alarm; the towers ^ere 
burning, the Eaters of Uncleanness were leaping acro^ 

loM hasten up; an iron hail would fM upon the ten^^ 
Galleries of rushen hurdles were raised as a protectton 
avainst the projectiles. The Carthaginians shut themselv es 

up within them and stirred out no more. 

Evei^' dav the sun commg over the ^ used, after * 
.orK- Umirs.' to forsake the bottom of the gorge and lease 
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them in the shade. The grey slopes of the ground, covered 
with flints spotted with scanty lichen, ascended in front 
and in the rear, and above their summits stretched the sky 
in its perpetual purity, smoother and colder to the eye than 
a metal cupola. Hamilcar was so indignant with Carthage 
that he felt inclined to throw himself among the Barbarians 
and lead them against her. :Moreover, the porters, sutlers, 
and slaves were beginning to murmur, while neither people, 
nor Great Council, nor any one sent as much as a hope. The 
situation was intolerable, especially owing to the thought 
that it would become worse. 

At the news of the disaster Carthage had leaped, as it 
were, with anger and hate; the suffete w'ould have been less 
execrated if he had allowed himself to be conquered from 

the first. 

But time and money were lacking for the hire of other 
Mercenaries. As to a levy of soldiers in the town, how were 
they to be equipped? Hamilcar had taken all the arms! 
and then who was to command them? The best captains 
were dowm yonder with him! Meanwhile, some men dis- 
patched by the suffete arrived in the streets with shouts. 
The Great Council were roused by them, and contrived to 
make them disappear. 

It was an unnecessary precaution; every one accused 
Barca of having behaved with slackness. He ought to have 
annihilated the Mercenaries after his victo^. \\hy had he 
ravaged the tribes? The sacrifices already imposed had been 
heavy enough! and the patricians deplored their contribu- 
tions of fourteen shekels, and the Syssitia their two hundred 
and twenty-three thousand gold kikars; those who had given 
nothing lamented like the rest. The populace w'as jealous 
of the New Carthaginians, to whom he had promised full 
rights of citizenship; and even the Ligurians, who had fought 
with such intrepidity, w'ere confounded w'ith the Barbarians 
and cursed like them; their race became a crime, the proof 
of complicity. The traders on the threshold of their shops, 
the workmen passing plumbline in hand, the vendors of 
pickle rinsing their baskets, the attendants in the vapour 
baths, and the retailers of hot drinks, all discussed the opera- 
tions of the campaign. They would trace battle-plans with 

their fingers in the dust, and there w'as not a sorry rascal 
♦f 869 
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to be found who could not have corrected Hamilcar's 
mistakes. 

It w'as a punishment , said the priests, for his long-continued 
impiety. He had offered no holocausts; he had not purified 
his troops; he had even refused to take augurs with him; 
and the scandal of sacrilege strengthened the violence of 
restrained hate, and the rage of betrayed hopes. People 
recalled the Sicilian disasters, and all the burden of his pride 
that they had borne for so long 1 The colleges of the pontiffs 
could not forgive him for having seized their treasure, and 
they demanded a pledge from the Great Council to crucify 
him should he ever return. 

The heats of the month of Eloul, which were excessive 
in that vear, were another calamity. Sickening smells rose 
from the borders of the lake, and were wafted through the 
air together with the fumes of the aromatics that eddied at 
the comers of the streets. The sounds of hxmns were 
constantlv heard. Crowds of people occupied the staircases 
of the temples; all the w'ails were covered with black veils; 
tapers burnt on the brows of the Pataec Gods, and the blood 
of camels slain for sacrifice ran along the flights of stairs 
forming red cascades upon the steps. Carthage was agitated 
with funereal delirium. From the depths of the narrowest 
lanes, and the blackest dens, there issued pale faces, men 
with \'iper-like profiles and grinding their teeth. The houses 
were filled w4th the women’s piercing shrieks, which, esc^pmg 
through the gratings, caused those who stood talking in the 
squares to turn round. Sometimes it was thought that the 
Barbarians were arri\'ing; they had been seen behind the 
mountain of the Hot Springs; they were encamped at Tunis; 
and the voices would multiply and swell, and be blend^ 
into one single clamour. Then universal silence would 
reim, some remaining where they had climbed upon the 
frontals of the buildings, screening their eyes with their open 
hand whfle the rest lay flat on their faces at the foot of the 
ramparts straining their ears, ^^^len their terror had passed 
off their anirer would begin again. ^ But the con\-icUon of 
their own impotence would soon sink them into the same 


It increased ever>^ evening when all ascended the 
and bowing down nine times uttered a loud cr>^ m salutation 
of the sun as it sank slowly behmd the lagoon, and the 
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suddenly disappeared among the mountains in tlic dire. t-i.u, 
nf the Barbarians. . . , ■ • 1 i r 

They were waiting for the thnce-holy testival wh, n. frum 
rhe summit of a funeral pile, an eagle tlew heavenwani.-, as .c 
svmbol of the resurrection of the year, and a mosaue from 
the people to their Baal; they regarded it as a sort ol um.>n, 
a method of connecting themselves with the rnudit of the 
Sun Moreover, filled as they now were with hatred, they 
turned franklv towards Homicidal Moloch, and all for^ook 
Tanith. In fact, Rabbetna. having lost her veil, was as 
though she had been despoiled of part of her virtue. >he 
denied the beneficence of her waters, she had abandoned 
Carthage; she was a deserter, an enemy. Some threw stones 
at her'' to insult her. But many pitied her while tliey 
inveighed against her; she was still beloved, and perhaps 

more deeply than she had been. 

\]i their misfortunes came, therefore, from the ios^ ol the 

zaimph. Salammbo had indirectly participated in it; she 

was included in the same ill will; she must be pum.slud 

\ vamie idea of immolation spread among the people. lo 

Ippease the Baalim it was without doubt necessary to offer 

them something of incalculable worth, a being han.Lsome, 

yount' virgin, of old family, a descendant of the gods, a 

human star. Every day the gardens of Meg;ira were invaded 

by strange men; the slaves, trembling on their own account, 

dared not resist them. Nevertheless, they did not pass 

beyond the gallery staircase. They remained below with 

their eyes raised to the highest terrace; they uere u.iitmg 

for Salammbo. and they would cry out for hours against her 

like dogs baying at the moon* 
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These clamourings of the populace did not alarm Hamdcar’s 
daughter. 

She was disturbed by loftier anxieties: her great serpent, 
the black p\"thon, was drooping, and, in the eyes of the Car- 
thaginians, the serpent was at once a national and a private 
fetish. It was believed to be the offspring of the dust of 
the earth, since it emerges from its depths and has no need 
of feet to traverse it ; its mode of progression called to mind 
the undulations of rivers, its temperature the ancient \'iscous 
and fecund darkness, and the orbit which it describes when 
biting its tail the harmony of the planets, and the inteUigence 


of Eschmoun. 

Salammbo’s serpent had several times already refused the 
four live sparrows which were offered to it at the full moon 
and at every new moon. Its handsome skin, covered like 
the firmament with golden spots upon a perfectly black 
ground, was now yellow, relaxed, wnnkled, and too large 
for its body. A cottony mouldiness extended round its 
head ; and in the comers of its eyelids might be se^en little 
red specks which appeared to move. Sala mm bo would 
approach its silver-'vs’ire basket from time to time, and would 
draw aside the purple curtains, the lotus leaves, and the 
bird's down; but it was continually rolled up upon itself, 
more motionless than a withered bindweed ; and from looking 
at it she at last came to feel a kind of spiral within her heart, 
another serpent, as it were, mounting up to her throat by 
decrees and strangling her. 

She was in despair at ha\'ing seen the zaimph, and yet she 
felt a sort of jov, an intimate pride at ha\'ing done so. A 
mystery shrank within the splendour of its folds; it was the 
cloud that enveloped the Gods, and the secret of the universd 
existence, and Salammbo, horror-stricken at herself, regretted 

that she had not raised it. 
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She was almost always crouching at the back of her apart- 
holding her bended left leg in her hands, her mouth 
half open her chin sunk, her eye fixed. She recoUected her 
father’s face with terror; she wished to go away into the 
mountains of Phoenicia, on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Aphaka where Tanith descended in the form of a star; all 
kinds of imaginings attracted her and terrified her; moreover, 
a solitude which every day became greater encompassed her. 
She did not even know what Hamilcar w'as about. 

Wearied at last with her thoughts, she would rise, and 
trailing along her little sandals whose soles clacked upon 
her heels at every step, she would walk at random through 
the large silent room. The amethysts and topazes of the 
ceiling made luminous spots quiver here and there, and 
Salai^bo as she walked would turn her head a little to see 
them. She would go and take the hanging amphoras by 
the neck; she would cool her bosom beneath the broad fans, 
or perhaps amuse herself by burning cinnamomum in hollow 
pearls. At sunset Taanach would draw back the black felt 
lozenges that closed the openings in the wall; then her doves, 
rubbed with musk like the doves of Tanith, suddenly entered, 
and their pink feet glided over the glass pavement, amid the 
grains of barley which she threw to them in handfuls like a 
sower in a field. But on a sudden she would burst into sobs 
and lie stretched on the large bed of ox-leather straps without 
moving, repeating a word that was ever the same, with open 
eyes, pale as one dead, insensible, cold ; and yet she could 
hear the cries of the apes in the tufts of the palm-trees, with 
the continuous grinding of the great wheel which brought a 
flow of pure water through the stories into the porphyry 

centre-basin. 

Sometimes for several days she would refuse to eat. She 
could see in a dream troubled stars wandering beneath her 
feet. She would call Schahabarim, and when he came she 
had nothing to say to him. 

She could not live without the relief of his presence. But 
she rebelled inwardly against this domination; her feeling 
towards the priest was one at once of terror, jealousy, hatred, 
and a species of love, in gratitude for the singular voluptuous- 
ness which she experienced by his side. 

He had recognized the influence of Rabbet, being skilful 
to discern the gods who sent diseases ; and to cure Salammbd 
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he had her apartment watered with lotions of ver\'am^ and 
maidenhair; she ate mandrakes every morning; she slept 
with her head on a cushion filled with aromatics blended bv 
the pontifis; he had even employed baaras, a fier\^-coioured 
root which drives back fatal geniuses into the North; lastly, 
turning towards the polar star, he murmured thrice the 
mysterious name of Tanith; but Salammbo still sufiered and 
her anguish deepened. 

No one in Carthage was so learned as he. In his youth 
he had studied at the College of the Mogbeds, at Borsippa, 
near Babvlon : had then visited Samothrace, Pessinus, 

0 # 

Ephesus, Thessaly. Judaea, and the temples of the Nabathaei, 
which are lost in the sands; and had travelled on foot along 
the banks of the Nile from the cataracts to the sea. Shaking 
torches with veil-covered face he had cast a black cock upon 
a fire of sandarach before the breast of the Sphinx, the Father 
of Terror, He had descended into the caverns of Proserpine; 
he had seen the five hundred pillars of the lab\Tinth of 
Lemnos revolve, and the candelabrum of Tarentum, which 
bore as manv sconces on its shaft as there are days in the 
year, shine in its splendour; at times he received Greeks by 
ni<^ht in order to question them. The constitution of the 
world disquieted him no less than the nature of the Gods, 
he had obser\'ed the equinoxes with the armils placed in the 
portico of .\lexandria, and accompanied the bematists of 
Evergetes, who measure the sky by calculating the number of 
their^^steps, as far as C>Tene: so that there w^ now growing 
in his thoughts a religion of his own, with no distinct formula, 
and on that ver\' account full of infatuation and fer^'our. 
He no lon£:er believed that the earth was formed like a 
hr-cone; he believed it to be round, and eternally faUing 
through immensity with such prodigious speed that its fall 

was not perceived. , • r j 

From the position of the sun above the moon he mferred 

the predominance of Baal, of whom the planet itself is but 
the reflection and figure ; moreover, all that he saw in terres- 
trial things compelled him to recognize the 
principle as supreme. .\nd then he secretly charged Rabbet 
with the misfortune of his life. as it not for her that the 
errand-pontiff had once advanced amid the tumult of CN-mbals, 
and with a patera of boiling water taken from him his future 
virility? And he followed with a melancholy gaze the men 
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who were disappearing with the priestesses in the depths of 

the turpentine trees. - u 

His days were spent in inspecting the censers, the gold 
vases the tongs, the rakes for the ashes of the altar, and all 
the robes of the statues down to the bronze bodkin that 
served to curl the hair of an old Tanith in the third sdicule 
near the emerald \Tne. At the same hours he would raise 
the ^eat hangings of the same swinging doors: would 
remam with hfs arms outspread in the same attitude ; or 
prayed prostrate on the same flagstones, while around him 
a people of priests moved barefooted through the passages 

filled with an eternal twilight. ... _ 

But Salammbo was in the barrenness of his life hke a flower 
in the cleft of a sepulchre. Nevertheless he was hard upon 
her and spared her neither penances nor bitter words. His 
condition estabhshed, as it were, the equality of a common 
sex between them, and he was less angr\’ t\-ith the young girl 
for his inability to possess her than for finding her so beau- 
tiful, and above all so pure. Often he saw that she grew 
wea^' in following his thought. Then he would turn away 
sadder than before; he would feel himself more forsaken, 
more empty, more alone. 

Stran<te words escaped him sometimes, which passed before 
Salammbo like broad lightnings illuminating the abysses. 
This would be at night on the terrace when, both alone, they 
gazed upon the stars, and Carthage spread below under their 
feet, with the gulf and the open sea dimly lost in the colour 
of the darkness. 

He would set forth to her the theor>' of the souls that 
descend upon the earth, following the same route as the sun 
through the signs of the zodiac. With outstretched arm he 
showed the gate of human generation in the Ram, and that 
of the return to the gods in Capricorn ; and Salammbo strove 
to see them, for she took these conceptions for realities ; she 
accepted pure sjunbols and even manners of speech as being 
true in themselves, a distinction not always very clear even 
to the priest. 

“The souls of the dead,” said he, “resolve themselves 
into the moon, as their bodies do into the earth. Their 
tears compose its humidity; ’tis a dark abode full of mire, 
and wreck, and tempest.” 

She asked what would become of her there. 
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“At first you will languish as light as a ^'apour hovering 
upon the waves: and after more lengthened ordeals and 
agonies, you will' pass into the forces of the sun, the very 

source of Intelligence 1 ” r t. uv c i u- 

He did not speak, however, of Rabbet. S alamm bo 
imarined that it was through shame for his v^quished 
croddess and calling her bv a common name which designated 
the moon, she laimched into blessmgs upon the soft and 

fertile planet. At last he exclaimed; 

“ Xo > no ' she draws aU her fecundity from the other ! Do 
vou*not see her hovering about him like an amorous woman 
ronning after a man in a field ? ” And he exalted the %'irtue 

of light unceasingly. . , • u 

Far from depressing her mystic desires, he sought, on the 

contrail-, to excite them, and he even seemed to take joy m 

erie\Tn^ her bv the revelation of a pitiless dwtrme. In 

5te of the pains of her love Salammbo threw herself upon 

" B« that Schahatotim Mt toeU in dnub. 

about Tanith, the more he wished to ^^e\e m her. At 

Seded some proof, some manifestation from the go^, and 
L the hope of obtaining it the pnest dev^edji enterprise 

^eSorward he set himself to deplore l^fore bala^bc 

in tS «<Sons of the skv'. Then he suddenly announced 

peS of the sufiete. who was assailed by three armi^ ^der 
^ A xf'jthrv— for on account of \6il Mstlio 

‘'^'^Jhreves o'f the Carthaginians, the king as it were of 

Th" BarSrimis-and he added that the safety of the repubhc 

and of her father depended “POtt h^r ^ 

“Upon me!” she exclaimed. How can i 
But the priest with a smile of disdam; 

-‘You will Schahabarim said to her: 

go to the 

.ef^rmT^reK be^e^n h- 

all her limbs, like she could see 
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understanding of aU things save one, that she was certainly 

goin^ to die soon. _ 

But if Rabbetna triumphed, if the zaimph were restored 

and Carthage delivered, what mattered a womans life, 
thought Schahabarim. Moreover, she would perhaps obum 

the veil and not perish. ■ c 

He stayed away for three days; on the evemng of the 

fourth she sent for him. 

The better to inflame her heart he reported to her all 
the invectives howled against Hamilcar m open council; 
he told her that she had erred, that she owed reparation for 
her crime, and that Rabbetna commanded the sacrifice. 

A great uproar came frequently across the Mappalian 
district to Megara. Schahabarim and Salammbo went out 
quickly, and gazed from the top of the galley staircase. 

There were people in the square of Khamon shouting for 
arms. The Ancients would not provide them, esteeming 
such an effort useless; others who had set out without a 
general had been massacred. At last they were permitted to 
depart, and as a sort of homage to Moloch or from a vague 
need of destruction, they tore up tall c>-pre5s trees in the 
woods of the temples, and having kindled them at the 
torches of the Kabiri, were carrying them through the streets 
singing. These monstrous flames advanced swaying gently ; 
they transmitted fires to the glass balls on the crests of the 
temples, to the ornaments of the colossuses and the beaks of 
the ships, passed beyond the terraces and formed suns, as 
it were, which rolled through the town. They descended 
the Acropolis. The gate of Malqua opened. 

“Are you ready?” exclaimed Schahabarim, “or have you 
asked them to tell your father that you abandoned him?” 
She hid her face in her veils, and the great lights retired, 
sinking gradually the while to the edge of the waves. 

An indeterminate dread restrained her; she was afraid 
of Moloch and of Matho. This man, with his giant stature, 
who was master of the zaimph, ruled Rabbetna as much as 
did Baal, and seemed to her to be surrounded by the same 
fulgurations ; and then the souls of the gods sometimes 
visited the bodies of men. Did not Schahabarim in speaking 
of him say that she was to vanquish Moloch? They were 
mingled with each other; she confused them together; both 
of them were pursuing her. 
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She wished to leam the future, and approached the serpent, 
for augunes were drawn from the attitudes of serpents. But 
the basket was empty; Salammbo was disturbed. 

She found him with his tail rolled round one of the silver 
balustrades beside the hanging bed, which he was rubbing 
in order to free himself from his old yellowish skin, while his 
body stretched forth gleaming and clear like a sword half 

out of the sheath. . , „ j 

Then on the days following, m proportion as she aUowed 

herself to be convinced, and was more disposed to succom 

Tanith, the python recovered and grew; he seemed to be 

re\’i^’ing. 

The certainty that Schahabanm was givmg expression 
to the will of the gods then became established in her 
conscience. One morning she awoke resolved, ^d she 
asked what was necessary to m^e Matho restore the veil. 
“To claim it,” said Schahabarim. 

“ But if he refuses? ” she rejoined. v u 

The priest scanned her fixedly with a smile such as she 

had never seen. , , • 

“ Yes, what is to be done? ” repeated Salammbo. 

He rolled between his fingers the exttemities of the b^^ 

which fell from his tiara upon his shouldp, siding 
l^^th eyes cast down. At last seemg that she did not 

understand: ,, 

“ You will be alone with him. 

“Well?” she said. 

“ Alone in his tent.” 

'sc'SStorim bit hit Upt. Ht fught for some phra», 

te', that .m be Ufor o.” he “lat. 

"reotog! -Id “ 

do not call out! do not be frightened ! Yoi 
you understand, and submissive to his 

ordained of heav^l 

“•m* g^''S’foke thoeght fo. it,” tepUrf 
"Swse you -«« to attompany me, O lather? she 

added. 

“ • ” . . .nrl keening his left hand raised 


will 
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and his right extended, he swore on her behalf to bring back 
the mantle of Tanith into Carthage. With terrible impre- 
cations she devoted herself to the gods, and each time that 
Schahabarim pronounced a word she falteringly repeated it. 

He indicated to her all the purifications and fastings that 
she was to observe, and how she was to reach Matho. More- 
over a man acquainted with the routes would accompany her. 

She felt as though she had been set free. She thought 
only of the happiness of seeing the zaimph again, and she 
now blessed Schahabarim for his exhortations. 

It was the period at which the doves of Carthage migrated 
to Sicily to the mountain of Eryx and the temple of Venus. 
For several days before their departure they sought out and 
called to cne another so as to collect together; at last 
one evening they flew away; the wind blew them along, 
and the big white cloud glided across the sky high above 

the sea. 

The horizon was filled with the colour of blood. They 
seemed to descend gradually to the waves; then they dis- 
appeared as though swallowed up, and falling of themselves 
into the jaws of the sun. Salammbo, who watched them 
retiring, bent her head, and then Taanach, believing that 
she guessed her sorrow, said gently to her: 

“But they will come back, mistress.” 

“Yes! I know.” 

“And you will see them again.” 

“ Perhaps ! ” she said, sighing. 

She had not confided her resolve to any one ; in order to 
carry it out with the greater discretion she sent Taanach 
to the suburb of Elinisdo to buy all the things that she 
required instead of requesting them from the stewards: 
vermilion, aromatics, a linen girdle, and new garments. 
The old slave was amazed at these preparations, without 
daring, however, to ask any questions; and the day, which 
had been fixed by Schahabarim, arrived when Salammbo 
was to set out. 

About the twelfth hour she perceived, in the depths of 
the sycamore trees, a blind old man with one hand resting 
on the shoulder of a child who walked before him, while 
with the other he carried a kind of cithara of black wood 
against his hip. The eunuchs, slaves, and women had been 
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scrupulously sent away; no one might know the mystery 

that was preparing. - , j 

Taanach kindled four tripods filled with strobus and 

cardamomum in the comers of the apartment; then she 
unfolded large Babylonian hangings, and stretched them on 
cords all around the room, for Salammbo did not wish to be 
seen even by the walls. The kinnor-player squatted behind 
the door, and the young boy standmg upright applied a 
reed flute to his lips. In the distance the roar of the streets 
was growing feebler, sdolet shadows were lengthening before 
the peristyles of the temples, and on the other side of the 
gulf the mountain bases, the fields of ohve trees, ^d^e 
vaoue vellow lands undulated indefinitely, and were blended 
to “ether in a bluish haze ; not a sound was to be heard, and 
an°unspeakable depression weighed m the air. 

Salammbo crouched down upon the onyx step on the ed^e 
of the basin ; she raised her ample sleeves, fastenmg them 
behind her shoulders, and began her ablutions m methodical 

fashion according to the sacred rites. j 

* Next Taanach brought her somethmg hquid and coagu- 
lated in an alabaster phial ; it was the blood of » black dog 
slauc^htered bv barren women on a winter s mght amid the 
S^bbSh of a sepulchre. She mbbed it upon her ears, her 

heels, and the thumb of her right hand, and 

'ThrmocTro^^h » Ae *<h.» and .he Su.e boU. began 

falan^'b6*'u^dastened her ear-rings, her 

garments fell one after ^e python’s head 

appeared above the cord that s«PPO«^, J^aV.Tall, 

d'Lnded ^te a top o, 

ur“th“= °r„Ld rose perfectly er«S f and hi. eyes, more 
brilliant than carbuncles, darted upon Salammbo. 
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A horror of cold, or perhaps a feeling of shame, at first 
made her hesitate. But she recalled Schahabarim’s orders 
and advanced; the python turned downwards, and resting 
the centre of its body upon the nape of her neck, allowed 
its head and tail to hang like a broken necklace with both 
ends trailing to the ground. Salammbo rolled it around 
her sides, under her arms and between her knees ; then taking 
it by the jaw she brought the little triangular mouth to the 
edge of her teeth, and half shutting her eyes, threw herself 
back beneath the rays of the moon. The white light seemed 
to envelop her in a silver mist, the prints of her humid steps 
shone upon the flagstones, stars quivered in the depth of the 
water; it tightened upon her its black rings that were spotted 
with scales of gold. Salammbo panted beneath the excessive 
weight, her loins yielded, she felt herself dying, and with the 
tip of its tail the serpent gently beat her thigh ; then the music 
becoming still it fell off again. 

Taanach came back to her; and after arranging two 
candelabra, the lights of which burned in crystal balls filled 
with water, she tinged the inside of her hands with Law- 
sonia, spread vermilion upon her cheeks, and antimony along 
the edge of her eyelids, and lengthened her eyebrows with a 
mixture of gum, musk, ebony, and crushed legs of flies. 

Salammbo, seated on a chair with ivory uprights, gave 
herself up to the attentions of the slave. But the touchings, 
the odour of the aromatics, and the fasts that she had under- 
gone, were enervating her. She became so pale that Taanach 
stopped. 

“Go on!” said Salammbo, and bearing up against herself, 
she suddenly revived. Then she was seized with impatience ; 
she uvged Taanach to make haste, and the old slave grumbled : 

“Well, well, mistress! — Besides, you have no one waiting 
for you!” 

“Yes!” said Salammbo, “someone is waiting for me.’’ 

Taanach drew back in surprise, and in order to learn more 
about it, said : 

“What orders do you give me, mistress? for if you are to 
remain away ’ ’ 

But Salanxmbo was sobbing; the slave exclaimed: 

“You are suffering! what is the matter? Do not go 
away! take me! When you were quite little and used to 
cry, I took you to my heart and made you laugh with the 
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points of my breasts; you have drained them, mistress!” 

She struck herself upon her dried-up bosom. “Now I am 
old ' I can do nothing for you I you no longer love me 1 you 
hide vour griefs from me, you despise the nurse! -\nd 
tears of tenderness and vexation flowed down her cheeks m 

the crashes of her tattooing. r ^ j 

“Nol” said Salammbo; ‘‘no, I love you! be comforted! 

With a smile like the grimace of an old ape, Taanach 
resumed her task. In accordance with Schahabanm s recom- 
mendations Salammbo had ordered the slave to make her 
matmificent ; and she was obeying her mistress w ith barbanc 

taste full at once of refinement and ingenuity. 

Over a first delicate and vinous-coloured tumc she passed 
a second embroidered with birds’ feathers Golden scdes 
dun- to her hips, and from this broad girdle descended her 
blueliowin- silver-starred drawers. Next Taanach put upon 
her a Ion- robe made of the cloth of the ^unt^ of the Seres, 
white and streaked with green lines. On the edge of her 
shoulder she fastened a square of purple weighted at the 
hem with -rains of sandrastum ;. and above all these g^nnenU 
s^Dkced^ black mantle with a flowing tram; then she 
Sed at her and, proud of her work, could not help sa>^g;, 
You will not be more beautiful on the day of your bndal 
“M^bridal'” repeated Salammbo; she was musmg with 

which, w. 

" %rs: £: 

paint on her cheeks^ g and on her arms, 

whiteness of her , wealth of gems that the 

hamds, and toe^ s e a ^ Salanunbo, 

3n- b?t\e dde o?Taanadi, who leaned over to see 

Sw » byd,.a.es.« 



around her neck, thrust her feet into blue leather boots, and 
said to Taanach : 

“Go and see whether there is not a man with two horses 
beneath the myrtles.” 

Taanach had scarcely re-entered when she was descending 
the galley staircase. 

“Mistress!” cried the nurse. 

Salammbo turned round with one finger on her mouth 
as a sign for discretion and immobility. 

Taanach stole softly along the prows to the foot of the 
terrace, and from a distance she could distinguish bv the 
light of the moon a gigantic shadow walking obliquely in 
the cypress avenue to the left of Salammbo, a sign which 
presaged death. 

Taanach went up again into the chamber. She threw 
herself upon the ground, tearing her face with her nails; 
she plucked out her hair, and uttered piercing shrieks with 
all her might. 

It occurred to her that they might be heard; then she 
became silent, sobbing quite softly with her head in her 
hands and her face on the pavement. 
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The man who guided Salammbo made hCT ascend ag^ 
beyond the pharos in the direction of the (^t^mbs ^d 
then <^o down the long suburb of Molouya, which was fall of 
steep'^lanes. The sky was beginning to grow grey, 

SL tVSnd their heads. The two Worses wfaA ^ere at 

the walk would often shp ; and thus they reached the Teveste 

hea%T leaves were half open; they passed through, 

and it closed behind them. . 

\t first thev foUowed the foot of the ramp^ for a toe, 

ana at the heVht of the cisterns they took theu way alo^ 

strip oi )■«»»» ^2““^ 

thitoer spottw m freshness of the morning; 

veils, Salammbo ber. Then the sun 

re^"a^ni?;^t ambled along side by side, 

their feet sinking into ^i.g°^^tain of the Hot Springs, 
W-hen they had passed the ^ ^e^ig Lner. 

they went on at a for sotog and ploughing. 

But although It was the ^ ^ ^be eye could 

the fields were as empty as „ rtered heaps of com ; at 

reach. Here and there were P^idened 

other places the , the^dear horizon, with 

The %'illages showed black upon tne 

shapes incoherently .^ed piece of wall would be 

The roofs ol U« 

found standmg on the edoC 
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cottages were falling in, and in the interiors might be dis- 
tingu^hed fragments of pottery, rags of clothing, and all 
kinds of unrecognizable utensils and broken things. Often 
a creature clothed in tatters with earthy face and flaming 
eyes would emerge from these ruins. But he would very 
quickly begin to run or would disappear into a hole. 
Salammbo and her guide did not stop. 

Deserted plains succeeded one another. Charcoal dust, 
which was raised by their feet behind them, stretched in 
unequal trails over large spaces of perfectly white soil. 
Sometimes they came upon little peaceful spots, where a 
brook flowed amid the long grass; and as they ascended the 
other bank Salammbo would pluck damp leaves to cool her 
hands. At the comer of a wood of rose-bays her horse 
shied violently at the corpse of a man which lay extended 
on the ground. 

The slave immediately settled her again on the cushions. 
He was one of the servants of the temple, a man whom 
Schahabarim used to employ on perilous missions. 

With extreme precaution he now went on foot beside her 
and between the horses; he would whip the animals with the 
end of a leathern lace wound round his arm, or would perhaps 
take balls made of wheat, dates, and yolks of eggs wrapped in 
lotus leaves from a scrip hanging against his breast, and offer 
them to Salammbo without speaking and running all the time. 

In the middle of the day three Barbarians clad in animals’ 
skins crossed their path. By degrees others appeared wan- 
dering in troops of ten, twelve, or twenty-five men; many 
were driving goats or a limping cow. Their heavy sticks 
bristled with brass points; cutlasses gleamed in their clothes, 
which were savagely dirty, and they opened their eyes with 
a look of menace and amazement. As they passed some sent 
them a vulgar benediction; others obscene jests; and Schaha- 
barim’s man replied to each in his own idiom. He told them 
that this was a sick youth going to be cured at a distant 
temple. 

However, the day was closing in. Barkings were heard, 
and they approached them. 

Then in the twilight they perceived an enclosure of dry 
stones shutting in a rambling edifice. A dog was running 
along the top of the wall. The slave threw some pebbles at 
him and they entered a lofty v^aulted hall. 
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A woman was crouching in the centre, wanning herself at 
a fire of brushwood, the smoke of which escaped through 
the holes in the ceiling. She was half hidden by her white 
hair which fell to her knees; and unwilling to answer, she 
muttered with idiotic look words of vengeance against the 

Barbarians and the Carthaginians. 

The runner ferreted right and left. Then he returned to 

her and demanded something to eat. The old woman shook 
her head, and murmured with her eyes fixed upon the 

charcoal; ^ a -n. 

“I was the hand. The ten fingers are cut off. The 

mouth eats no more.” ,, , , u • ck. 

The slave showed her a handful of gold pieces. She 

rushed upon them but soon resumed her inmob^ty. 

At last he placed a dagger which he had m his girdle 

beneath her throat. Then, trembling, she went and rais^ 

a large stone, and brought back an_ amphora of wme with 

fish from Hippc^Zarytus preserved m honey. 

Salammbo turned away from this unclean food, and fell 

asleep on the horses’ caparisons which were spread m a 

comer of the hall. 

He awoke her before daylight. . 

The dog was howling. The slave went up to it quietly, 

and Struck off its head with a smgle blow of his dagger. 

Then iS rubbed the horses’ nostrils with blood to revive 

Sd. Salammbo perceived this, and pressed the amulet 
which she wore above her heart. 

They resumed whether they would not 

JrsooT' ir'd over Unle hiL. No, tog 

r 'o be i,»,d but the 

paving-stones. / Salammbo mused beneath 

tS t'dT 5'e orbeUISo. >.y .be. otto 

through fea, by flte Ctoha- 

^“LtSe?thS» tSl 0? >h. shade, and theu set 

out again. 
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For pnidence sake they had made a wide detour the day 
before But they met with no one just now; the region being 
a sterile one, the Barbarians had not passed that way. 

Gradually the devastation began again. Sometimes a 
piece of mosaic would be displayed in the centre of a field, 
the sole remnant of a vanished mansion; and the leafless 
olive trees looked at a distance like large bushes of thorns. 
They passed through a town in which the houses were burnt 
to the ground. Human skeletons might be seen along the 
walls. There were some, too, of dromedaries and mules. 
Half-gnawed carrion blocked the streets. 

Night fell. The sky was low'ering and cloudy. 

They ascended again for two hours in a westerly direction, 
when suddenly they perceived a quantity of httle flames 
before them. 

These were shining at the bottom of an amphitheatre. 
Gold plates, as they ^placed one another, glanced here and 
there. These were the cuirasses of the Clinabarians in the 
Punic camp; then in the neighbourhood they distinguished 
other and more numerous lights, for the armies of the Mer- 
cenaries, now blended together, extended over a great space. 

Salammbo made a movement as though to advance. But 
Schahabarim’s man took her farther away, and they passed 
along by the terrace which enclosed the camp of the Bar- 
barians. A breach became \dsible in it, and the slave 
disappeared. 

A sentry w’as walking upon the top of the entrenchment 
with a bow in his hand and a pike on his shoulder. 

Salammbo drew still nearer; the Barbarian knelt, and a 
long arrow pierced the hem of her cloak. Then as she 
stood motionless and shrieking, he asked her what she 
wanted. 

'‘To speak to Matho,” she replied. “I am a fugitive from 
Carthage.” 

He gave a whistle, which was repeated at inter\ als farther 
away. 

Salammbo waited; her frightened horse moved round and 
round, sniffing. 

When Matho arrived the moon was rising behind her. 
But she had a yellow veil with black flowers over her face, 
and so many draperies about her person, that it was impos- 
sible to make any guess about her. From the top of the 
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terrace he gazed upon this vague form standing up like a 
phantom m the penumbne of the evening. 

At last she said to him; 

“ Lead me to your tent ! I wish it!” 

\ recollection which he could not define passed through 
his memory. He felt his heart beating. This air of command 

intimidated him. 

“Follow me!” he said. ^ • . 

The barrier was lowered, and immediately she was m the 

camp of the Barbarians. 

It was filled with a great tumult and a great throng. 
Bright fires were burning beneath hangmg pote; and their 
puroled reflections, murninating some places, left othem com- 
Dletelv in the dark. There was shoutmg and caUing ; shackled 
horses formed long straight lines amid the tents ; ftie latter 
were round and square, of leather or of (^vas, there were 
huts of reeds, and holes in the sand suA as are made ^ 
do^s Soldiers were cartmg faggots, restmg on their elbows 
on the ground, or wTapping themselves up m mats and 
meparini to sleep ; and Salammbo’s horse sometimes stretched 
nnt a le<^ and iumped in order to pass over them. 

ke remembered that she had seen them before; but then 
beards were longer now, their faces still blacker, and their 
^ Vpc hoarser Matho who walked before her, waved them 
o^wnth a "sture ofhis arm which raised his red mantle^ 
«;ome kissed his hands ; others bendmg their 

ttee hundred fee. irom Handlcr-e 

entrenchments. ^ to her 

Souths grounings esgj^d in theju"^^^ 
j7oon*'S.h. d“e« d.e cSnvas abruptly aside. She 

a deep ten, » ith a pole standing up in the centre. 
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It was lighted by a large lamp-holder shaped like a lotus and 
full of a yellow oil wherein floated handfuls of burning tow, 
and military things might be distinguished gleaming in the 
shade. A naked sword leaned against a stool by the side 
of a shield; whips of hippopotamus leather, cymbals, bells, 
and necklaces were displayed pell-mell on baskets of esparto- 
grass ; a felt rug lay soiled with crumbs of black bread ; some 
copper money was carelessly heaped upon a round stone in 
a comer, and through the rents in the canvas the wind 
brought the dust from without, together with the smell of 
the elephants, which might be heard eating and shaking 

their chains. 

“Who are you?” said Matho. 

She looked slowly around her without replying; then 
her eyes were arrested in the background, where something 
bluish and sparkling fell upon a bed of palm-branches. 

She advanced quickly. A cry escaped her. Matho 
stamped his foot behind her. 

“Who brings you here? why do you come?” 

“To take it!” she replied, pointing to the zaimph, and 
with the other hand she tore the veils from her head. He 
drew back with his elbows behind him, gaping, almost 
terrified. 

She felt as though she were leaning upon the might of 
the gods; and looking at him face to face she asked him 
for the zaJmph; she demanded it in words abundant and 
superb. 

Matho did not hear; he was gazing at her, and in his 
eyes her garments were blended with her body. The clouding 
of the stuffs, like the splendour of her skin, was something 
special and belonging to her alone. Her eyes and her diamonds 
sparkled; the polish of her nails continued the delicacy of 
the stones which loaded her fingers; the two clasps of her 
tunic raised her breasts somewhat and brought them closer 
together, and he in thought lost himself in the narrow 
interval between them whence there fell a thread holding a 
plate of emeralds which could be seen lower down beneath 
the violet gauze. She had as ear-rings two little sapphire 
scales, each supporting a hollow pearl filled with liquid scent. 
A little drop would fall every moment through the holes in 
the pearl and moisten her n^ed shoulder. Matho watched 

it fdl. 
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XT a wav bv ungovernable curiosity; and, like 

a SImSA his u^n a 

s„»™ba. Cd, yielded ..th sa 

to the vetv d'P»>“ "* ” ^ooldto have enveloped 

IS^aSJtSerdi het. hoso» - pantin,, ^ 

then sat dotvn u^a standing. He 

Se?np"at h«N*g hef thns between his hnees. and 

^“'S >:rJnSrs i^nt; ^ 

His eyes, which . '^e repugnance increased 

her ; and the pu? a constraint upon 

in so acute a thought of Schahabarim came 

SX“ana^^^--£ ^ ^ and ho» 

Maiho suU kept -^3^13 command, she turned 

time to time, m spite of t ^ her 

away her face nostrils the better to breathe i^e 

arms. He ki= It was a f^, 

perfume which ex^ nevertheless made him dizzy, 

indefinable enianaUo , n^j^ng-pan. She smelt of honey, 

like the smoke fr ^ another odour still. 

St’ thfS^ r ® 

whelmed in sudden reven^ to him m a plaintive voice: 
To soften him Salan^^ 

“ WTiat have I done to you tna ^ 

death?” , 

“Your death'. 

She resumed : . , ^ q{ my burning gardens 

I saw you one evemng b> the g ^r 

Tsn sti 0..t y- SttStge. Th»..e»cn. 
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of the devastation of the towns, the burninc; of the < ountry- 
seats, the mas<^acre of the soldiery; it was you who harl 
ruined them, it w'as you who had murdered them! 1 hate 
you! Your very name gnaws me like remorse! You are 
execrated more than the plague, and the Roman w-ar! 'Mie 
provinces shudder at your fury, the furrows are full of 
corpses! I have followed the traces of your fires as though 

I were travelling behind Moloch!” 

Matho leaped up; his heart was swelling with rolossul 

pride; he was raised to the stature of a god. 

With quivering nostrils and clenched teeth she went on: 

“As if your sacrilege were not enough, you came to me in 
my sleep covered with the zaimph! Your words I did not 
understand; but I could see that you wished to drag me to 
some terrible thing at the bottom of an abyss.” 

Matho, writhing his arms, exclaimed: 

“No! no! it w-as to give it to you! to restore it to you! 
It seemed to me that the goddess had left her garment for 
you, and that it belonged to you! In her temple or in your 
house, what does it matter? are you not all-powerful, imma- 
culate, radiant, and beautiful even as Tanith!” And with 
a look of boundless adoration he added: 

“tJnless perhaps you are Tanith?” 

“I, Tanith!” said Salammbo to herself. 

They left off speaking. The thunder rolled in the distance 
Some sheep bleated, frightened by the storm. 

“Oh! come near!” he went on, “come near! fear nothing! 
Formerly I was only a soldier mingled with the common 
herd of the Mercenaries, ay, and so meek that I used to carry 
wood on my back for the others. Do I trouble myself about 
Carthage! The crowd of its people move as though lost in 
the dust of your sandals, and all its treasures, with the 
provinces, fleets, and islands, do not raise my envy like the 
freshness of your lips and the turn of your shoulders. But 
1 wanted to throw down its walls that I might reacii you to 
possess you! Moreover, I was revenging myself in the 
meantime! At present I crush men like shells, and I throw 
myself upon phalanxes, I put aside the sarissx with my 
hands, I check the stallions by the nostrils; a catapult 
would not kill me! Oh! if you knew how I think of you 
in the midst of war! Sometimes the memory of a gesture 
or of a fold of your garment suddenly seizes me and entwines 
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rr,.. like a net' I perceive your eyes in the h^es ot the 

S in the sounding of the cymbals I “'f'- 
vou are not there I and I plunge again into the battle . 

' He rafsed his arms whereon his vems crossed one another 

on the branches of a tree. Sw^t f 

S sidS with his bronze girdle all garnished ^th thongs 

hanging do^sm to to eunuchs, yielded to 

Salammbo »>>» ’,^X“Ena„. It was the chastise- 
amazement at the stre j^uence of Moloch m motion 

men. of the “ overwhelmed with 

around her m he « „ the bter- 

lassitude , and sh ^5 they answered one another. 

The names licrhtmncf flashes; then the dark- 

There came at tm« j^uld'otily see Matho’s eyeballs like 

ness -."“f “"J * “Sowev«. “ •“ * '‘““'2 

:Ci‘wruraSJ 

the tmmph'and raised «■ 

He advanced, folding 1.'? , ^ ^ ^ 

^^SrSirfSthage ! ” ’ He stinmered, and, grindmg 

"bS » “'.Spvr i;?.! 

zaimph, to conqjr m , here! 

Oh ! I have not the haughtiness of your 

b'eauty ! ’T^s "Hike 0 ^/ 0 ^ fihe? and his army 

my sei^-ant 1 C^l accursed people 

the ancients, the ric , d 5 I 

I am the master of three hu ^ ^ ^ the 

go and seek them m > your town and 

depths of the desert, and I w^ o ^^^es ot 

blood ! I "’ill not liave a hou , ^ 
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the mountains and urge on the lions! Seek not to fly, or 
I kill you!” 

Pale and with clenched fists, he quivered like a harp 
whose strings axe about to burst. Suddenly sobs stifled 
him, and he sank down upon his hams. 

“Ah! forgive me! I am a scoundrel, and viler than 
scorpions, than mire and dust! Just now while you \yere 
speaking your breath passed across my face, and I rejoiced 
like a dying man who drinks l>dng flat on the edge of a 
stream. Crush me if only I feel your feet! Curse me if only 
I hear your voice! Do not go! have pity! I love you! 
I love you!” 

He was on his knees on the ground before her; and he 
encircled her form with both his arms, his head thrown 
back, and his hands w'andering; the gold disks hanging from 
his ears gleamed upon his bronzed neck; big tears rolled in his 
eyes like silver globes; he sighed caressingly, and murmured 
vague words lighter than a breeze and sweet as a kiss. 

Salammbo was invaded by a weakness in which she lost 
all consciousness of herself. Something at once inward and 
lofty, a command from the gods, obliged her to yield herself; 
clouds uplifted her, and she fell back swooning upon the bed 
amid the lion's hair. Matho seized her by the heels, the 
golden chainlet broke, and the two ends as they flew apart 
struck the canvas like two rebounding vipers. The zaimph 
fell, and enveloped her; she could see Matho’s face bending 
down above her breast. 

“Moloch, thou bumest me!” and the soldier's kisses, more 
devouring than flames, covered her; she was as though swept 
away in a hurricane, taken in the might of the sun. 

He kissed all her fingers, her arms, her feet, and the long 
tresses of her hair from one end to the other. 

“Carry it off,” he said; “what do I care! take me away 
with it! I abandon the army! I renounce everything! 
Beyond Gades, twenty days’ journey into the sea, you come 
to an island covered with gold-dust, verdure, and birds. 
On the motmtains large flowers filled with smoking perfumes 
rock like eternal censers ; in the citron trees, which are higher 
than cedars, milk-coloured serpents cause the fruit to fall 
upon the turf with the diamonds in their jaws ; the air is so 
inild that it keeps you from dying. Oh ! I shall find it, you 
will see. We shall live in crystal grottoes cut out at the 

g869 
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folt of the hills. Ko one dwells in it yet, or I should become 

%"Tr.ihfd SS’ofi her cothurnus; he wanted her to 

nnt a nmrter of a pomegranate between her bps; he hea^ 
up garments bet^^er W a^ ^on ^r. 

hetUVead the zaimph o^er her feet as though it 
were a mere rug. UttU aazelle’s horns 


on whiA your though"the war' were finished, 

I love them! ^“the^Ke^ ^ ^ Mercenaries, 

and joj-ful disappeared. The moon 

HamUcar, everv^ obstacle ^ see it through 

was ghding betwe^ clou^. T^ey^odd s^^^ ^ 

an openmg m Ae te^- ^ hi^ your 

gazmg at her . she seem . memory of you 

face; ;«)uld look at^^^^ ^ ^tin- 

".?m 7SS!” ' she U.o«gh.. “ is the I.nhid.ble nun -ho 

makes (^h^« hersell torn his am, 

sh^put' o.f S »T'gto«.d% she pe^ived tta. he, 

Sd^i2S^^% bS roU-i * P‘““ 

chain around her 1^- and the country 

S3 SSr teS”S to » i-t. dktmf 

from her. ,w-incr- drops of water splashing rarely 

The storm was departmg , drops 

one by one made Ae p,an stretched on to ade, 

and with one ann over uncovered his brow; hB 

pearls was raised ^ley shone through to blad 

iS3’3d “■> 

in his Wf-closed eyehds. 
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Salammbo looked at him motionless, her head bent and 
her hands crossed. 

A da<^ger was displayed on a table of cypress-wood at the 
head oHhe bed; the sight of the gleaming blade fired her 
with a sanguinary desire. Mournful voices lingered at a 
distance in the shade, and like a chorus of geniuses urged her 
on She approached it; she seized the steel by the handle. 
At* the rustling of her dress Matho half opened his eyes, 
putting forth his mouth upon her hands, and the dagger fell. 

Shouts arose; a terible light flashed behind the canvas. 
Matho raised the latter; they perceived the camp of the 

Libyans enveloped in great flames. 

Their reed huts were burning, and the twisting stems burst 
in the smoke and flew off like arrows; black shadows ran 
about distractedly on the red horizon. They could hear the 
shrieks of those who were in the huts; the elephants, oxen, 
and horses plunged in the midst of the crowd, crushing it 
together with the stores and baggage that were being rescued 
from the fire. Trumpets sounded. There were calls of 
“Matho! Matho!” Some people at the door wanted to get in. 

“ Come along 1 Hamilcar is burning the camp of Autaritus ! ’ ' 

He made a spring. She found herself quite alone. 

Then she examined the zaimph; and when she had viewed 
it well she was surprised that she had not the happiness 
which she had once imagined to herself. She stood witli 
melancholy before her accomplished dream. 

But the lower part of the tent was raised, and a monstrous 
form appeared. Salammbo could at first distinguish only 
the two eyes with a long white beard which hung down 
to the ground; for the rest of the body, which was cumbered 
with the rags of a tawmy garment, trailed along the earth ; 
and with every forward movement the two hands passed into 
the beard and then fell again. Crawling in this way it 
reached her feet, and Salammbo recognized the aged Cisco. 

In fact, the Mercenaries had broken the legs of the captive 
Ancients with a brass bar to prevent them from taking to 
flight; and they were all rotting pell-mell in a pit in the 
midst of filth. But the sturdiest of them raised themselves 
and shouted when they heard the noise of platters, and it 
was in this way that Cisco had seen Salammbo. He had 
guessed that she was a Carthaginian woman by the little 
balls of sandrastum flapping against her cothurnus; and 
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ha%'ina a presentiment of an important mptery he^ 

^ the assistance of his compamons, m getting 

sr it" h?li i,s«».d ouuide »d 

at last, almost terrifi^. 

“Yes h is I!” he repUed, raising l^eU on his wrists. 
“They think me dead, do they riot?’ 

She granted me this mercy!” 

hI'S r^uching h„. "Th., 

woull^Lve sparrf me , 1 . 

terrible as a p^tom. .. j ^^^^6 

“I am °f!^“seen L<mlus and the eagles of the 

seen Agathodes , I i^-ests of the Punic fields 1 I have 
Romans passmg over encumbered with 

seen all the tenors “Brians whom I used to 

the wrecks of our flee . ^ 

command have Companions are d^dng around me, 

one after the other , ^ to peck out 

in the night ; I drive aw y j despaired of 

their eyes; and ^ the armies of the earth 

Carthage! '^°^=vp^flajnes of the siege overtop the height 

(iisgracel’’ 

She opened her bps. ^ you gurgling with 

“ Ah ! I was there ! be cri ^ you 

love like a ^!\mds'^ But if the frenzy of your 

allowed him to kiss ^ should at least have done as 
unchastity urged ' V themselves in their copu^tions, 

do the fallow deer, whi A lu th j^tl^ers 

and not have displa) ed > our snaiu 
ven' eves’.” 

“'Wiiat?” she said , entrenchments an 
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^ixtv cubits from eacn otner, ana uiat yuui 

e^s of his pride, has posted himself just in front of Harnil- 

rar Your father is there behind you; and could I climb 
the path which leads to the platform, I should cry to him : 
‘ Come and see your daughter in the Barbanan s arms ! She 
has put on the garment of the goddess to please him ; and 
in yielding her body to him she surrenders wnth the glory 
of your n^e the majesty of the gods, the yengeance of her 
country, eyen the safety of Carthage ! ’ ” The motion of his 
toothlws mouth moyed his beard throughout its length; 
his eyes were riveted upon her and devoured her, panting in 

the dust he repeated : 

“Ah! sacrilegious one! May you be accursed! accursed! 


secursed 1 

Salammbo had drawn back the canvas; she held it raised 
at arm’s length, and without answering him she looked in 

the direction of Hamilcar. 

“It is this way, is it not? ” she said. 

“What matters it to you ! Turn away ! Begone ! Rather 
crush your face against the earth! It is a holy spot which 

would be polluted by your gaze!” 

She threw the zaimph about her waist, and quickly picked 
up her veils, mantle, and scarf. “I hasten thither!” she 
cried; and making her escape, Salammbo disappeared. 

At first she walked through the darkness without meeting 
any one, for all were betaking themselves to the fire; the 
uproar was increasing and great flames purpled the sky 
behind; a long terrace stopped her. 

She turned round to right and left at random, seeking for 
a ladder, a rope, a stone, something in short to assist her. 
She was afraid of Cisco, and it seemed to her that shouts and 
footsteps were pursuing her. Day was beginning to break. 
She perceived a path in the thickness of the entrenchment. 
She took the hem of her robe, which impeded her, in her 
teeth, and in three bounds she was on the platform. 

A sonorous shout burst forth beneath her in the shade, 
the same which she had heard at the foot of the galley 
staircase, and leaning over she recognized Schahabarim’s 
man with his coupled horses. 

He had wandered all night between the two entrench- 
ments; then, disquieted by the fire, he had gone back again, 
trying to see what was passing in Matho’s camp; and. 
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knowing that this spot was nearest to his tent, he had not 
stirred from it in obedience to the priest’s comm^d. 

He stood up on one of the horses. Salammbd let herself 
slide do\^-n to him ; and they fled at fuU gallop, circling the 
Punic camp in search of a gate. 

Matho had re-entered his tent. The smoks* lamp gave 
but little light, and he also believed that Salanmbo was 
asleep Then he delicatelv touched the lion’s skin on the 
palm-tree bed He caUed but she did not answer ; he quickly 
mre away a strip of the canvas to let m some Ught; the 

zaimph was gone. . r , cu * 

The earth trembled beneath thronging feet. Shouts, 

neichin^s and clashing of armour rose m the air, and clanon 

flounsh'es sounded the charge. It was as though a hum<^e 

^ere whirling around him. Immoderate frenzy made him 

leap upon his arms, and he dashed outside. 

The Ion- files of the Barbarians were descenc^g the 
mountain at a run, and the Punic squares were adi-an^ 
a-ainst them with a heav^ and regular oscillation. The 
m?st rent bv the ravr of the sun, formed httle ro^g douds 

d the earth iv^ch were still in the shadow seerned to 1« 
displaced bodilv ; in other places it looked as thoi^ torrents 
S (Sssing one another, while thorny masses stood moUon- 
le'^s between them. Matho could distmguish the ^ptam^, 
ioldiers heralds, and even the seiwmg-men, who were 

mounted on asses in f J?^Slfers°, W Ha J 
Srn^eTab^ipT- as though he wished ^elf 

the elephants whi* wete 

slackemn^ ^ , galloped at so furious a rate that 

£ SftLdlo gri 

SS: ii^v-elL, .nd disappeared 

he said: 
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“ Barca 1 1 bring them to you. They are yours.” 

Then he prostrated himself in token of bondage, and to 
prove his fidelity recalled all his conduct from the beginning 

of the war. 

First, he had prevented the siege of Carthage and the 
massacre of the captives; then he had taken no advantage 
of the \'ictory over Hanno after the defeat at Utica. As to 
the Tyrian towns, they were on the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Finally he had not taken part in the battle of the Macaras ; 
and he had even expressly absented himself in order to evade 
the obligation of fighting against the suffete. 

Narr'^^Havas had in fact wished to aggrandize himself by 
encroachments upon the Punic pro\'inces, and had alternately 
assisted and fors^en the Mercenaries according to the chances 
of \ictor}'. But seeing that Hamilcar would ultimately prove 
the stronger, he had gone over to him ; and in his desertion 
there was perhaps something of a grudge against Matho, 
whether on account of the command or of his former love. 

The sufiete listened without interrupting him. The man 
who thus presented himself in an army where vengeance was 
his due was not an auxiliary to be despised; Hamilcar at 
once di\med the utility of such an alliance in his great 
projects. With the Numidians he would get rid of the 
Libyans. Then he would draw off the West to the conquest 
of Iberia; and, without asking Narri Havas w'hy he had not 
come sooner, or noticing any of his lies, he kissed him, 
striking his breast thrice against his own. 

It was to bring matters to an end and in despair that he 
had fired the camp of the Libyans. This army came to him 
hke a rehef from the gods; dissembling his joy, he replied: 

“May the Baals favour you! I do not know what the 
Republic will do for you, but Hamilcar is not ungrateful.” 

The tumult increased; some captains entered. He was 
arming himself as he spoke. 

“ Come, return 1 You will use your horsemen to beat down 
their infantry between your elephants and mine. Courage! 
exterminate them!” 

And Narri Havas was rushing aw'ay when Salammbo 
appeared. 

She leaped down quickly from her horse. She opened 
her ample cloak, and spreading out her arms displayed the 
zaimoh. 
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The leathern lent, which was raised at the Cf^mers. hit 
visil le the entire circuit of the mountain with iii thr 
soldiers, and as it was in the centre >aiamm^»'.' could o-en 
on all sivhs. An immense sh *utin^’ hurst r.rth. a lon^ ery 
of tnumph and hv*pe. These who were mar h;nj stcj.^1 
the dvini: leaned on their eU*ows and turned r and to hhs5 
her. All the Barbarians knew now that s:*e Yuui re^ 'jvere^j 
the zaimph: they saw her or UUeved that they saw her 
from a distance; and other cries, but th^se of nzt and 
venc:eance. resounded in spite of the plaudits of tt*e i anha- 
ginians. Thus did the five armies in tiers upon tlie mountain 

stamp and shriek around rviUimmlK) 

Hamilcar. who was unable to spt^ak, noddt^ htr his thanks. 
His eves were directed alternately upetn the zaimph and upf»n 
her, ^d he noticed that her chainlet was broken. Then he 
shivered, beins seized with a temole suspicion. But srx>n 
recoverine his" impassibility, be looked sideways at Narr' 

Havas without turning his face. 

The kin- of the Numidians held himself apart in a discreet 

attitude; on his forehead he bore a little of the dust *hich 

he had touched when prostratmg himself. At last the 

suffete advanced towards him »-ith a look full of 

“As a reward for the sers-ices which you have renf.ered 

me/Narr’ Havas, I give you my daughter. Be my son. ’ be 

added, “and defend your father:” .... .k 

Carr’ Havas gave a great gesture of surprise ; then he thre 
himself upon Hamilcar's hands and covered them w,^ kisses. 

Salammbo. calm as a sUtue, did not seem to understand 
She blushed a little as she cast down her eyehds, and her 
lon<r curved lashes made shadows upon her ^ecks. 

Hamilcar wished to unite them i^ediatdv in 
Vv>trothal lance was placed in Salammbo s hands and > 

il ^ HavL ; the.r ,i., 

with a thons of ox-leather ; then com was poured upon the. 
heSs, and “the grains that feU around them ran^ In^e 

Tphniindinz bail- 
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Twelve hours afterwards all that remained of the Mer- 
cenaries was a heap of wounded, dead, and d}Tng. 

Hamilcar had suddenly emerged from the bottom of the 
gorge, and again descended the western slope that looked 
towards Hippo-Zarytus, and the space being broader at this 
spot he had taken care to draw' the Barbarians into it. 
Narr* Havas had encompassed them wdth his horse; the 
suffete meanw'hile drove them back and crushed them. 
Then, too, they were conquered beforehand by the loss of 
the zaimph; even those who cared nothing about it had 
experienced an^ish and something akin to enfeeblement. 
Hamilcar, not indulging his pride by holding the field of 
battle, had retired a little farther off on the left to some 
heights from w'hich he commanded them. 

The shape of the camps could be recogruzed by their sloping 

palisades. A long heap of black cinders was smoking on the 

site of the Libyans; the devastated soil show'ed undulations 

like the sea, and the tents with their tattered canvas looked 

like dim shapes half lost in the breakers. Cuirasses, forks, 

clarions, pieces of wood, iron, and brass, com, straw, and 

garments were scattered about among the corpses ; here and 

there a phalarica on the point of extinction burned against a 

heap of baggage; in some places the earth was hidden with 

shields; horses' carcasses succeeded one another like a series 

of hillocks; legs, sandals, arms, and coats of mail w’ere to be 

seen, with heads held in their helmets by the chin-pieces and 

rolling about like balls; heads of hair were hanging on the 

thorns; elephants w'ere lying with their towers in pools of 

blood, with entrails exposed, and gasping. The foot trod on 

slimy things, and there were swamps of mud although no 
rain had fallen. 

This confusion of dead bodies filled the whole mountain 
from top to bottom. 
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Those who survived stirred as little as the dead. Scquaituvg 
in unequal groups they loolced at each other s aretl and 

without speakinu. 

The lake of Hippo-Zarv tus shone at the end of a long 
meadow beneath the setting sun. To the right an a^'jl.mera- 
tion of white houses extended beyond a girdle of walls, 
then the sea spread out indefinitely; and the Barhianans, 
with their chins in their hands, sighed as they thoujl.t of 
their native lands. A cloud of grey dust was falling 

The evening wind blew; then every breast dilated, and 
as the freshness increased, the vermin might be seen to 
forsake the dead, who were colder now, and to run over the 
hot sand. Crows, looking towards the d.ving, rested motion- 


less on the tops of the big stones. 

\Mien night had fallen yellow-haired dogs, those unclean 

beasts which followed the armies, came quite softly mto the 
midst of the Barbarians. At first they licked the dots of 
blood on the still tepid stumps; and soon they began to 
devour the corpses, biting into the stomachs first of all. 

The furitives reappeared one by one like shadows; the 
women a£o ventured to return, for there were still some of 
them left, especially among the Libyam, in spite of the 

dreadful massacre o'f them by the Numidians. 

‘^ome took ropes’ ends and lighted them to use as torches. 

Others held crossed pikes. The corpses were placed upon 

these and were conveyed apart. 

Thev were found lying stretched m long Imes, on ^eir 

backs "with their mou^ open, and their lances beside them; 

or else they were piled up pell-mell so that it was often 

necessarv’ to dig out a whole heap m order to disco^r tho« 

that tSe wanting. Then the torch would be pass^ slowly 

over their faces. They had received comphcat^ wounds 

from hideous weapons. Greenish stnps hung from their 
foreheads; they were cut in pieces, crushed to the m^w, 

thS’ differences between their various states of 

The men of the North were puffed up inth 

hvid dwellings, while the more nervous Afnc^s looked ^ 
thouXS^hkd been smoked, and were already drying up. 

The Mercenaries might be recognized by 

*,1 S: the old soldier, of Antiochos dispkyed . 
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sparrow-hawk; those who had served in the head of 

the c)mocephalus; those who had served with the princes of 
Asia, a hatchet, a pomegranate, or a hammer; those who had 
served in the Greek republics, the side-view of a citadel or 
the name of an archon; and some were to be seen whose 
arms were entirely covered with these multiplied symbols, 
which mingled with their scars and their recent wounds. 

Four great funeral-piles were erected for the men of Latin 
race, the Samnites, Etruscans, Campanians, and Bruttians. 

The Greeks dug pits with the points of their swords. The 
Spartans removed their red cloaks and wrapped them round 
the dead; the Athenians laid them out with their faces 
towards the rising sun; the Cantabrians buried them beneath 
a heap of pebbles; the Nasamonians bent them double with 
ox-leather thongs, and the Garamantians went and interred 
them on the shore so that they might be perpetually washed 
by the waves. But the Latins were grieved that they could 
not collect the ashes in urns; the Nomads regretted the heat 
of the sands in which bodies were mummified, and the Celts, 
the three rude stones beneath a rainy sky at the end of an 
islet-covered gulf. 

Vociferations arose, followed by a lengthened silence. This 
was to oblige the souls to return. Then the shouting was 
resumed persistently at regular inter\'als. 

They made excuses to the dead for their inability to honour 
them as the rites prescribed: for, owing to this deprivation, 
they would pass for infinite periods through all kinds of 
chances and metamorphoses; they questioned them and asked 
them what they desired ; others loaded them with abuse for 
havdng allow'ed themselves to be conquered. 

The bloodless faces Ipng back here and there on wTecks 
of armour showed pale in the light of the great funeral-pile; 
t^rs provoked tears, the sobs became shriller, the recogni- 
tions and embracings more frantic. Women stretched 
themselves on the corpses, mouth to mouth and brow to 
brow ; it was necessary to beat them in order to make them 
withdraw when the earth wras being thrown in. They 
blackened their cheeks; they cut off their hair; they drew 
their own blood and poured it into the pits; they gashed 
themselves in imitation of the wounds that disfigured the 
dead. Roarings burst forth through the crashing of the 
cymbals. Some snatched off their amulets and spat upon 
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them. The d}-mg rolled in the bloody mire, biting their 
mutilated fists* in their rage; and forty-three Samnites, quite 
a “ sacred spring,” cut one another's throats like gladiators. 
Soon wood for the funeral-piles failed, the flames were 
extinsuished, every spot was occupied; and weary from 
shouting, weakened, tottering, they fell asleep close to their 
dead brethren, those who still clung to life full of anxieties, 
and the others desiring never to wake again. 


ju the gresmess of the dawn some soldiers appeared on the 
outskirts of the Barbarians, ^d filed past with their helmets 
raised on the points of their pikes ; they saluted the Mer- 
cenaries and asked them whether they had no messages to 
send to their native lands. 

Others approached, and the Barbarians recognized some of 
their former companions. 

The sufiete had proposed to all the captives that they 
should sen-e in his troops. Several had fearlessly refused ; 
and quite resolved neither to support them nor to abandon 
them to the Great Council, he had sent them away ^th 
iniunctions to fight no more against Carthage. As to those 
who had been rendered docile by the fear of tortures, they 
had been furnished wth the weapons taken from the enemy; 
and thev were now presenting themselves to the vanquished, 
not so much in order to seduce them as out of an impulse of 


oride and curiosity. v- v 

^ \t first thev told of the good treatment which they ^d 

received from' the sufiete; the Barb^ "^en°at Ae 
,^-ith iealousy although they despised them. Then at ^e 

first words of reproach the cowards fell mto a pa^ion; they 

showed them from a distance their own swords 

Barb^nis picked up fimts; aU took to flight; and not^g 
more could ^ seen on the summit of the mountam except th 
lance-points projecting above the edge of the ^ 

was heavier than the humiliation of the defeat, 
thou-ht of the emptiness of their courage, ^d they stood 

with'their eyes fixed and grinding ^eir 

The same thought came ^ed^t 
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as he had i;^'ithdrawn from the field of battle they were still 
in the deep pit. 

They were ranged on the ground on a flattened spot. 
Sentries formed a circle round them, and the women were 
allowed to enter thirty or forty at a time. Wishing to profit 
bv the short time that was allowed to them, they ran from 
one to the other, uncertain and panting; then bending 
over the poor bodies they struck them -with aU their might 
like washerwomen beating linen; shrieking their husbands' 
names, they tore them with their nails and put out their eyes 
with the bodkins of their hair. The men came next and 
tortured them from their feet, which they cut off at the 
ankles, to their foreheads, from which they took crowns of 
skin to put upon their own heads. The Eaters of Unclean- 
ness were atrocious in their de\"ices. They envenomed the 
wounds by pouring into them dust, \'inegar, and fragments 
of pottery; others waited behind; blood flowed, and they 
rejoiced like vintagers round fuming vats. 

Matho, however, was seated on the ground, at the very 
place where he had happened to be when the battle ended, 
his elbows on his knees, and his temples in his hands; he 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and had ceased to think. 

At the shrieks of joy uttered by the crowd he raised his 
head. Before him a strip of canvas caught on a pole, and 
trailing on the ground, sheltered in confused fashion baskets, 
carpets, and a lion's skin. He recognized his tent; and he 
riveted his eyes upon the ground as though Hamilcars 
daughter, when she disappeared, had sunk into the earth. 

The tom canvas flapped in the wind; the long rags of it 
sometimes passed across his mouth, and he percei\’ed a red 
mark like the print of an hand. It was the hand of Xarr’ 
Havas, the token of their alliance. Then Matho rose. He 
took a firebrand which was still smoking, and threw it dis- 
dainfully upon the wTecks of his tent. "Then with the toe 
of his cothurnus he pushed the things which fell out back 
towards the flame so that nothing might be left. 

Suddenly, without any one being able to guess from what 
point he had sprung up, Spendius appeared. 

Ihe iojmer slave had fastened two fragments of a lance 
against his thigh; he limped with a piteous look, breathing 
forth complaints the while. 

“Remove that,” said Matho to him. “I know that vou 
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are a brave fellow!” For he was so crushed by the in'ustice 
of the i:ods that he had not strength enough to be indignant 
with men. 

Spendius beckoned to him and led him to a hollow of the 
mountain, where Zarxas and Autaritus were h-ing concealed. 

They had fled like the slave, the one although he was 
cruel, and the other in spite of his bravery. But who, said 
thev. could have expected the treachery of Narr' Havas, 
the* burning of the camp of the Libyans, the loss of the 
zaimph, the sudden attack by Hamilcar, and, above all, his 
manoeusTes which forced them to return to the bottom of the 
mountain beneath the instant blows of the Carthaginians? 
Spendius made no acknowledgment of his terror, and persisted 

in maintaining that his leg was broken. 

At last the three chiefs and the schalischim asked one 

another what decision should now be adopted. 

Hamilcar closed the road to Carthage against them ; they 
were caught between his soldiers and the provmces belong- 
int to Narr’ Havas; the Tt-rian towns would jom the con- 
querors- the Barbarians would find themselves driven to 
^e edge of the sea, and all these united forces would crush 

them. This would infallibly happen. 

Thus no means presented themselves of avoidmg the war. 
Accordingly they must prosecute it to the bitter end. But 
how were they to make the necessity of an interminable 
battle understood by all these disheartened people, who 
were still bleeding from their wounds? 

“ I wiU undertake that said Spendius. 

Two hours afterwards a man who came from the^ectiOT 
of Hippo-Zarxtus climbed the mountain at a run He wav^ 
some^^lets at arm’s length, and as he shouted ^er) loudly 

the Barbarians surrounded him. 

The tablets had been dispatched by ^e Greek soldiers m 

wat^-er g£o and the other captives. A Samian trader, 
onp HiDPonax coming from Carthage, had mlonned them 

Sj'KnaS .etS ufg»i .0 take every preca.M..; the 

SJS?e‘o. did not 

u Thk assurance of a new peril, so far from exciuno 

frenzy', raised fears; and remembering Hamilcar’s warning, 
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lately thrown into their midst, they expected something 
unlooked for and terrible. The night was spent in great 
distress; several even got rid of their weapons, so as to soften 
the suffete when he presented himself. 

But on the following day, at the third watch, a second 
runner appeared, still more breathless and blackened with 
dust. The Greek snatched from his hand a roll of papyrus 
covered with Phoenician writing. The Mercenaries were 
entreated not to be disheartened; the brave men of Tunis 
were coming with large reinforcements. 

Spendius first read the letter three times in succession; 
and held up by two Cappadocians, who bore him seated on 
their shoulders, he had himself conveyed from place to place 
and re-read it. For seven hours he harangued. 

He reminded the Mercenaries of the promises of the Great 
Council; the Africans of the cruelties of the stewards, and 
all the Barbarians of the injustice of Carthage. The suffete's 
mildness was only a bait to capture them; those who sur- 
rendered would be sold as slaves, and the vanquished would 
perish under torture. As to flight, what routes could they 
follow? Not a nation would receive them. Whereas by 
continuing their efforts they would obtain at once freedom, 
vengeance, and money! And they would not have long to 
w'ait, since the people of Tunis, the whole of Libya, was 
rushing to relieve them. He show'ed the unrolled pap)Tus: 
“Look at it! read! see their promises! I do not lie.” 

Dogs were straying about w*ith their black muzzles all 
plastered with red. The men’s uncovered heads were growing 
hot in the burning sun. A nauseous smell exhaled from the 
badly buried corpses. Some even projected from the earth 
as far as the waist. Spendius called them to witness what 
he was saying; then he raised his fists in the direction of 
Hamilcar. 

Matho, moreover, was watching him, and to cover his 
cowardice he displayed an anger by w'hich he gradually found 
himself carried away. Devoting himself to the gods, he 
heaped curses upon the Carthaginians. The torture of the 
captives was child’s play. Why spare them, and be ever 
dragging this useless cattle after one? “No! we must put 
an end to it! their designs are known! a single one might 
ruin usl no pity! Those who are worthy will be known by 
the speed of their legs and the force of their blow's.” 
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Then they turned again upon the captives. Several were 
still in the last throes; they were finished by a thrust of a 
heel in the mouth or a stab with the point of a javelin. 

Then they thought of Cisco. Nowhere could he be seen; 
they were disturbed with anxiety. They wished at once to 
convince themselves of his death and to participate in it. 
At last three Samnite shepherds discovered him at a distance 
of fifteen paces from the spot where Matho’s tent lately 
stood. They recognized him by his long beard and they 
called the rest. 

Stretched on his back, his arms against his hips, and his 
knees close together, he looked like a dead man laid out for 
the tomb. Nevertheless his wasted sides rose and fell, and 
his eyes, wide-opened in his pallid face, gazed in a continuous 

and intolerable fashion. 

The Barbarians looked at him at first with great astonish- 
ment. Since he had been li\'ing in the pit he had been almost 
forgotten ; rendered uneasy* by old memories they stood at a 
dis^ce and did not venture to raise their hands against him. 

But those who were behind were murmuring and pressing 
fons-ard when a Garamantian passed through the crowd; 
he was brandishing a sickle; ^ understood his thought; 
their faces purpled, and smitten vdth shame they shneked: 


Aes ' yes ^ 

The man wth the cun-ed steel approached Cisco. He 
took his head, and, resting it upon his knee, sawed it off mth 
rapid strokes; it fell; two great jets of blood imde a hole m 
the dust. Zarxas leaped upon it and, hghter than a leopard, 

ran towards the Carthaginians. * • 

Then when he had covered two-thirds of the moimtam he 

drew Cisco’s head from his breast by the beard, wMed his 

arm rapidlv several times-and the mass, wh^ 

. * ^ ^ rirtA HiQAnnftared behind the 


^"SSn^LTJhe^dge^of the palisades there rose t^'O crossed 
<;tandards the customarv sign for cl aimi ng a corpse. 

Then four heralds, chosen for their widA of cb^t, w^ 

tubes decided that henceforth there would be botw^ 

aU overtures befotehaod that envoys 
_._ij Korir with their Imnds cut on* 
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Immediately aftenvards Spendius was sent to Hippo- 
Zarytus to procure provisions; the Tynan city sent them 
some the same evening. They ate greedily. Then when 
thev were strengthened they speedily collected the remains 

their baevage and their broken arms ; the women massed 
themselves m the centre, and heedless of the wounded left 
weeping behind them, they set out along the edge of the 

shore like a herd of wolves taking its departure. 

They were marching upon F ppo-Zarj-tus, resolved to take 

it, for they had need of a town. 

Hamilcar, as he perceived them at a distance, had a feeling 
of despair in spite of the pride which he experienced m 
seeing them fly before him. He ought to have attacked 
them immediately with fresh troops. Another similar day 
and the war was over! If matters were protracted they 
would return with greater strength; the Tyrian towns would 
join them; his clemency towards the vanquished had been 
of no avail. He resolved to be pitiless. 

The same evening he sent the Great Council a dromedary 
laden with bracelets collected from the dead, and with 
horrible threats ordered another army to be dispatched. 

All had for a long time believed him lost; so that on 
learning his victory they felt a stupefaction which was 
almost terror. The vaguely announced return of the ^i'mph 
completed the wonder. Thus the gods and the might of 
Carthage seemed now to belong to him. 

None of his enemies ventured upon complaint or recrimina- 
tion. Owing to the enthusiasm of some and the pusillanimity 
of the rest, an army of five thousand men was ready before 

the interval prescribed had elapsed. 

This army promptly made its way to Utica in order to sup- 
port the suffete’s rear, while three thousand of the most notable 
citizens embarked in vessels which were to land them at Hippo- 
Zarytus, whence they were to drive back the Barbarians. 

Hanno had accepted the command; but he entrusted the 
army to his lieutenant, Magdassin, so as to lead the troops 
which were to be disembarked himself, for he could no longer 
endure the shaking of the litter. His disease had eaten 
away his lips and nostrils, and had hollowed out a large hole 
in his face; the back of his throat could be seen at a distance 
of ten paces, and he knew himself to be so hideous that he 
wore a veil over his head like a woman. 
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Hippo-Zarytus paid no attention to his summonings nor 
yet to those of the Barbarians; but every morning the 
inhabitants lowered provisions to the latter in baskets, and 
shouting from the tops of the towers pleaded the exigencies 
of the republic and conjured them to withdraw. By means 
of signs they addressed the same protestations to the Cartha- 
ginians who were stationed on the sea. 

Hanno contented himself wnth blockading the harbour 
without risking an attack. However, he persuaded the 
judges of Hippo-Zar}m2S to admit three hundred soldiers. 
Then he departed to the Cape Grapes, and made a long 
circuit so as to hem in the Barbarians, an inopportune and 
even dangerous operation. His jealousy prevented him 
from relieving the sufiete; he arrested his spies, impeded 
him in all his plans, and compromised the success of the 
enterprise. At last Hamilcar wrote to the Great Council 
to rid him of Hanno, and the latter returned to Carthage 
furious at the baseness of the Ancients and the madness of 
his colleague. Hence, after so many hopes, the situation 
w'as now still more deplorable; but tiiere was an efiort not 
to reflect upon it and even not to talk about it. 

As though this were not sufficient misfortoe at one time, 
news came that the Sardinian Mercenaries had crucified 
their <^eneral, seized the strongholds, and e\erywhere 
slaughtered those of Chanaanitish race. The Rom^ people 
threatened the republic with immediate hostihties ^ess 
she gave twelve hundred talents with the whole of the istod 
of Sardinia. They had accepted the alliance of the Bar- 
barians. and they dispatched to them flat-bottomed boats 
laden with meal and dried meat. The Carthagmians pursued 
these, and captured five hundred men; but three da>*s 
aftenvards a fleet coming from Byzacena, and 
provisions to Carthage, foundered m a storm. The gods 

w^^re evidently declaring against her. 

Upon this ihe citizens of Hippo-Zarytus, under pretence 

of an alarm, made Hanno’s three hundred men ascend ffieir 
walls * then coming behind them they took them by the le^, 

were not killed were pursued, and went and drowned 

^^^ica^was^n^uring the presence of soldiers, for M^dassm 
haVSed^ke Hanno, accordaace with lus .rden aad 
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deaf to Hamilcar’s prayers, was surrounding the town. As 
for these they were given wine mixed with mandrake, and 
were then slaughtered in their sleep. At the same time the 
Barbarians arrived; Magdassin fled; the gates were opened; 
and thenceforward the two Tj^an towns displayed an obsti- 
nate devotion to their new friends and an inconceivable 

hatred to their former allies. 

This abandonment of the Punic cause was a counsel and 
a precedent. Hopes of deliverance reWved. Populations 
hitLrto uncertain hesitated no longer. Ever>^vhere there 
was a stir. The suffete learnt this, and he had no assistance 
to look for! He was now irrevocably lost. 

He immediately dismissed Narr' Havas, who was to guard 
the borders of his kingdom. As for himself, he resolved to 
re-enter Carthage in order to obtain soldiers and commence 


thewaragam. 

The Barbarians posted at Hippo-Zai^ms perceived his 

army as it descended the mountain. 

Where could the Carthaginians be going? Hunger, no 
doubt, was urging them on; and, distracted by their suffer- 
ings, they were coming in spite of their weakness to give 
battle. But they turned to the right: they were fleeing. 
They might be overtaken and be all crushed. The Bar- 
barians dashed in pursuit of them. 

The Carthaginians were checked by the river. It was 
wide this time and the west wind had not been blowing. 
Some crossed by swdmming, and the rest on their shields. 
They resumed their march. Night fell. They were out 
of sight. 

The Barbarians did not stop ; they went higher up to find 
a narrower place. The people of Tunis hastened thither, 
bringing those of Utica along with them. Their numbers 
increased at every bush; and the Carthaginians, as they lay 
on the ground, could hear the tramping of their feet in the 
darkness. From time to time Barca had a volley of arrows 
discharged behind him in order to check them, and several 
were killed. When day broke they were in the Ariana 
Mountains, at the spot where the road makes a bend. 

Then Matho, who was marching at the head, thought that 
be could distinguish something green on the horizon on the 
s ummi t of an eminence. Then the ground sank, and obelisks, 
domes, and houses appeared! It was Carthage. He leaned 
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tree to keep himself 
beat. 


He thought of all that had come to pass m his existence 
since the l^t time that he had passed that way! It was an 
infinite surprise, it stunned him. Then he was transported 
with joy at the thought of seeing Salammbo again. The 
reasons which he had for execrating her returned to his 
recollection, but he very quickly rejected them. Quivering 
and with straining eyeballs he gazed at the lofty terrace of 
a palace above the palm trees beyond Eschmoun; a smile of 
ecstasy lit up his face as though some great light had reached 
him; he opened his arms, and sent kisses on the breeze, and 
murmured; “Come! come!” A sigh swelled his breast, and 
two long tears like pearls fell upon his beard. 

‘A'S'hat stays you?” cried Spondius. “Make haste! 
Forvsard! The sufiete is going to escape us! But your 
knees are tottering, and you are looking at me like a 
drunken man !” 

He stamped with impatience and urged Matho, his eyes 
twinkling as at the approach of an object long aimed at. 

“ Ah ! we have reached it ! We are there ! I have them ! ” 

He had so con\'inced and triumphant an air that Matho 
was surprised from his torpor, and felt him self carried away 
by it. These words, coming when his distre^ was at its 
height, d^o^■e his desp»air to vengeance, and pointed to food 
for his wrath. He boimded upon one of the camels which 
were among the baggage, snatched up its halter and ^th 
the long ropo, struck the stragglers with all his might, 
r unn ing right and left alternately, in the rear of the army, 

like a dog driiing a flock. 

At his thundering voice the lin^ of men closed up; e\en 
the lame hurried their steps ; the inter%-ening less^ed 

in the middle of the isthmus. The foremost of the Barbar^ 
were marching in the dust raised by the Carthaginians. The 
two armies were coming close, and were on the 
touching. But the Malqua gate, the Tagaste gat^and the 
great cate of Khamon threw wide their leaves. The Punic 
square'' divided; three columns were swallowed up, and 
eddied beneath the porches. Soon the mass, temg ^ 
tic'htlv packed, could advance no farther; pik^ clashed in Ae 
air, and^e arrows of the Barbarians were shivermg against 

the walls. 
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Hamilcar was to be seen on the threshold of Khamon. He 
turned round and shouted to his men to move aside. He 
dismounted from his horse; and pricking it on the croup with 
the sword which he held, sent it against the Barbarians. 

It was an orynx stallion, which was fed on balls of meal, 
and would bend its knees to allow its master to mount. 
Why was he sending it away? Was this a sacrifice? 

The noble horse galloped into the midst of the lances, 
knocked down men, and, entangling its feet in its entrails, 
fell down, then rose again with furious leaps; and while 
they were moving aside, trying to stop it, or looking at it in 
surprise, the Carthaginians had united again; they entered, 
and the enormous gate shut echoing behind them. 

It would not yield. The Barbarians came crushing against 
it — and for some minutes there was an oscillation throughout 
the army, which became weaker and weaker, and at last 
ceased. 

The Carthaginians had placed soldiers on the aqueduct, 
they began to hurl stones, balls, and beams. Spendius 
represented that it would be best not to persist. The 
Barbarians went and posted themselves farther ofi, all being 
quite resolved to lay siege to Carthage. 

The rumour of the war, however, had passed beyond the 
confines of the Punic empire; and from the Pillars of 
Hercules to beyond Cyrene shepherds mused on it as they 
kept their flocks, and caravans talked about it at night in 
the light of the stars. This great Carthage, mistress of the 
seas, splendid as the sun, and terrible as a god, actually found 
men who were daring enough to attack her! Her fall even 
had been asserted several times; and all had believed it for 
all wished it: the subject populations, the tributary villages, 
the allied provinces, the independent hordes, tiose who 
execrated her for her tyranny or were jealous of her power, 
or coveted her wealth. The bravest had very speedily joined 
the Mercenaries. The defeat of the Macaras had checked 
all the rest. At last they had recovered confidence, had 
gradually advanced and approached; and now the men of 
the eastern regions were lying on the sandhills of Clypea on 
the other side of the gulf. As soon as they perceived the 
Barbarians they showed themselves. 

They were not Libyans from the neighbourhood of 
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Carthage, who had long composed the third army, but 
Nomad's from the tablefand of Barca, bandits from Cape 
Phiscus and the promontory of Demah, from Phazzana and 
Marmarica. They had crossed the desert, drinking at the 
brackish wells walled in with camels bones ; the Zaueces, 
with their covering of ostrich feathers, had come on puadrig® , 
the Garamantians, masked vsith black veils, rode behind on 
their painted mares ; others were mounted on asses, onagers, 
zebras, and buffaloes; while some dragged aftei them the 
roofs of their sloop-shaped huts together with their families 
and idols. There were Ammonians with limbs wrinkled by 
the hot water of the springs ; Atarantians, who curse the sun ; 
Tro^lods-tes, who bury their dead with laughter beneath 
branches of trees; and the hideous Auseans, who eat g^s- 
hoppers ; the Adrsmachidae, who eat lice ; and the vermihon- 

painted Gysantians, who eat apes. ^ 

All were ranged along the edge of tne sea m a great strai,,ht 

line Aftens-arfs they advanced like tornadoes of sand 

raised bv the wind. In the centre of the ^thmus throng 

stopped' the Mercenaries, who were posted m front of them, 

close to the walls, being unwilling to move. 

Then from the direction of Anana appeared the men d 
the west the people of the Nunudians. In fact, barri 
Hav^govemed onlv the MassyUans; and moreover, as 
thev were permitted 'by custom to abandon their kmg when 
rev'erses were sustained, they had assembled on the Zamus, 

A Vifld rro'^sed it at Hamilcar’s first movement. First 
“ie sSn ™rg1.p Si the hunters Irom Malethu.-Baal 

r^aiched the G^mlians in cuirasses of serpents’ skin; then 

the Pharusians, wearing lofty ^rirm^ each 

thp rAimians. Macanans, and liliaDanans, eacn 

Ifoldine two iavelms and a round shield of hippopotamus 
Sef They stopped at the foot of Ure catacombs among 

^Siy'^wS S' four months’ journey south of the 
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Garamantians, and from regions farther still ! In spite of 
their red wooden jewels, the filth of their black skin made 
them look like mulberries that had long been rolling m the 
dust. They had bark-thread drawers, dried-grass tunics, 
fallow-deer muzzles on their heads; they shook rods 
furnished with rings, and brandished cows’ tails at the end of 
sticks, after the fashion of standards, howling the while 

like wolves. . ^ i- 

Then behind the Numidians, Marusians, and Ocetulians 

pressed the yellowish men, who are spread through the cedar 
forests beyond Taggir. They had cat-skin quivers flapping 
against their shoulders, and they led in leashes enormous 
do<=^s, which were as high as asses, and did not bark. 

Finally, as though Africa had not been sufficiently emptied, 
and it had been necessary to seek further fury in the very 
dregs of the races, men might be seen behind the rest, 
with beast-like profiles and grinning with idiotic laughter- 
wretches ravaged by hideous diseases, deformed pigmies, 
mulattoes of doubtful sex, albinos whose red eyes blinked in 
the sun; stammering out unintelligible sounds, they put a 
finger into their mouths to show that they were hungry. 

The confusion of weapons was as great as that of garments 
and peoples. There was not a deadly invention that was 
not present — from wooden daggers, stone hatchets, and ivory 
tridents, to long sabres toothed like saws, slender, and formed 
of a yielding copper blade. They handled cutlasses which 
were formed into several branches like antelopes’ horns, bills 
fastened to the ends of ropes, iron triangles, clubs, and 
bodkins. The Ethiopians from the Bambotus had little 
poisoned darts hidden in their hair. Many had brought 
pebbles in bags. Others, empty-handed, chattered with 
their teeth. 

This multitude was stirred with a ceaseless swell. Drome- 
daries, smeared all over with tar, like ships, knocked down 
the women, who carried their children on their hips. The 
provisions in the baskets were pouring out; in walking, 
pieces of salt, parcels of gum, rotten dates, and gourou nuts 
were crushed under foot; and sometimes on vermin-covered 
bosoms there would hang a slender cord supporting a diamond 
that the Satraps had sought, an almost fabulous stone, 
sufficient to purchase an empire. Most of them did not 
even know what they desired. They were impelled by 
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fascination or curiosity; and Nomads who had never seen 
a town were frightened by the shadows of the walls. 

The isthmus was now hidden by men; and this long 
surface, whereon the tents were like huts amid an inundation, 
stretched as far as the first lines of the other Barbarians, which 
were streaming with steel and were posted symmetrically 
upon both sides of the aqueduct. 

The Carthaginians had not recovered from the terror 
caused by their arrival when they perceived the siege-engines 
sent by the Tyrian towns coming straight towards them like 
monsters and hke buildings — with their masts, arms, ropes, 
articulations, capitals, and carapaces: sixty carroballistas, 
eighty onagers, thirty scorpions, fifty tollenos, twelve rams, 
and three gigantic catapults which hurled pieces of rock 
of the weight of fifteen talents. Masses of men clinging to 
their bases pushed them on; at every' step a quivering shook 
them, and in this way they arrived in front of the walls. 

But several days were still needed to finish the preparations 
for the siege. The Mercenaries, taught by their defeats, 
would not risk themselves in useless engagements ; and on 
both sides there was no haste, for it was well knov^m that a 
terrible action was about to open, and that the result of it 
would be complete victory or complete extermination. 

Carthage might hold out for a long time; her broad walls 
presented a series of re-entrant and projecting angles, an 
advantageous arrangement for repelling assaults. 

Nevertheless a portion had fallen down in the direction 
of the catacombs, and on dark nights lights could be seen 
in the dens of Malqua through the disjointed blocks. These 
in some places overlooked the top of the ramparts. It was 
here that the Mercenaries' wives, w'ho had been driven away 
bv Matho, were livnng with their new husbands. On 
the men again their hearts could stand it no longer. They 
waved their scar\'es at a distance; then they came 
chatted in the darkness with the soldiers through the cleft 
in the wall and one morning the Great Council learned that 
thev had all fled. Some had passed through between the 
stones; others with greater intrepidity had let themsehes 

down wdth ropes, j 

At last Spendius resolved to accomplish his 

The war, by keeping him at a distance, had hith 
orevented him; and since the return to before Carthage, 
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it seemed to him that the inhabitants suspected his enter- 
prise. But soon they diminished the sentries on the aqueduct. 
There were not too many people for the defence of the walls. 

The former slave practised himself for some days in 
shooting arrows at the flamingos on the lake. Then one 
moonlight evening he begged Matho to light a great Are of 
straw in the middle of the nighty while all his men were to 
shout at the same time; and taking Zarxas with him, he went 
away along the edge of the gulf in the direction of Tunis. 

\^en on a level with the last arches they returned straight 
towards the aqueduct; the place w'as improtected: they 
crawled to the base of the pillars. 

The sentries on the platform were walking quietly up and 
down. 

Towering flames appeared; clarions rang; and the soldiers 
on vedette, believing that there was an assault, rushed away 
in the direction of Carthage. 

One man had remained. He showed black against the 
background of the sky. The moon was shining behind him, 
and his shadow, which was of extravagant size, looked in the 
distance like an obelisk proceeding across the plain. 

They waited until he was in position just before them, 
Zarxas seized his sling, but whether from prudence or from 
ferocity Spendius stopped him. “No, the whiz of the bullet 
would make a noise ! Let me ! 

Then he bent his bow with all his strength, resting the 
lower end of it against the great toe of his left foot; he took 
aim, and the arrow wxnt off. 

The man did not fall. He disappeared. 

“If he were wounded we should hear him!” said Spendius; 
and he mounted quickly from story to story, as he had done 
the first time, with the assistance of a rope and a harpoon. 
Then when he had reached the top and was beside the 
corpse, he let it fall again. The Balearian fastened a pick 
and a mallet to it and turned back. 

The trumpets sounded no longer. All was now quiet. 
Spendius had raised one of the flagstones and, entering the 
water, had closed it behind him. 

Calculating the distance by the number of his steps, he 
arrived at the exact spot where he had noticed an oblique 
fissure; and for three hours until morning he worked in 
continuous and furious fashion, breathing with difficulty 
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through the interstices in the upper flagstones, assailed with 
anguish, and twenty times belie\Tng that he was going to 
die- At last a crack was heard, and a huge stone ricocheting 
on the lower arches rolled to the ground — and suddenly a 
cataract, an entire river, fell from the skies into the plain. 
The aqueduct, being cut through in the centre, was emptying 
itself. It was death to Carthage and victory for the 

Barbarians. 

In an instant the awakened Carthaginians app^red on the 
walls, the houses, and the temples. The Barbarians pressed 
forward with shouts. They danced in deUrium aroimd the 
great waterfall, and came up and wet their heads in it in 

the extravagance of their joy. • u 

A man in a tom, brown tunic was perceived on the sumimt 

of the aqueduct. He stood leaning oyer the ver>^ edge with 

both hands on his hips, and was looking down below him as 

though astonished at his work. , , * - vu 

Then be drew himseU up. He sur%-eyed the horizon wth 

a haughtv air which seemed to say: “AU that is now mu^. 

The applause of the Barbarians burst forth, while *e (^r- 

thadnians, comprehending theu- disaster at l^t, slmek^ 

phant at the Olj-mpic games, Spendius, distraught with 
pride, raised his arms aloft. 
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The Barbarians had no need of a circumvallation on the side 
of Africa, for it was theirs. But to facilitate the approach 
to the walls, the entrenchments bordering the ditch were 
throwTi down. Matho next divided the army into great 
semicircles so as to encompass Carthage the better The 
hoplites of the Mercenaries were placed in the first rank, and 
behind them the slingers and horsemen; quite at the back 
were the baggage, chariots, and horses; and the engines 
bristled in front of this throng at a distance of three hundred 
paces from the tow'ers. 

Amid the infinite variety of their nomenclature (which 
changed several times in the course of the centuries) these 
machines might be reduced to tw'o systems: some acted like 
slings, and the rest like bows. 

The first, which were the catapults, were composed of a 
square frame with tw'o vertical uprights and a horizontal 
bar. In its anterior portion was a cylinder, furnished with 
cables, w’hich held back a great beam bearing a spoon for 
the reception of projectiles; its base was caught in a skein of 
twisted thread, and when the ropes were let go it sprang 
up and struck against the bar, which, checking it with a 
shock, multiplied its power. 

The second presented a more complicated mechanism. A 
cross-bar had its centre fixed on a little pillar, and from this 
point of junction there branched oS at right angles a sort of 
channel; two caps containing twists of horsehair stood at 
the extremities of the cross-bar; tw’o small beams were 
fastened to them to hold the extremities of a rope which 
was brought to the bottom of the channel upon a tablet of 
bronze. This metal plate w'as released by a spring, and 
sliding in grooves impelled the arrows. 

The catapults were likewise called onagers, after the 
w’ild asses which fling up stones with their feet, and the 
ballistas scomions. on account of a hook which stood noon 
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the tablet, and being lowered by a blow of the fist, released 


the spring. 

Their construction required learned calculations; the wc^ 
selected had to be of the hardest substance, and their gearing 
all of brass; they were stretched with levers, tackle-blocks, 
capstans, or mnpanums; the direction of the shooting was 
changed by means of strong pivots; they were moved forward 
on cylinders, and the most considerable of them, which were 
brought piece by piece, were set up in front of the enemy. 

Spendius arranged three great catapults opposite the three 
principal angles; he placed a ram before every gate, a baUista 
before every tower, while carroballistas were to mo\ e about 
in the rear. But it was necessary to protect them against 
the fire thrown by the besieged, and first of all to fill up 
the trench which separated them from the walls. 

Thev pushed forward galleries formed of hurdles of ^een 
reeds and oaken semicircles like enormous shields ghdmg 
on three wheels; the workers were sheltered in little huts 
covered with raw hides and stuffed with wrack ; the ^tapults 
and ballistas were protected by rope curtains w^ch ^d 
been steeped in vinegar to render them mcombustible. The 
women and children went to procure ston^ on the strand, 
and gathered earth with their hands and brought it to the 


soldiers. 

The Carthaginians also made preparations. 

Hamilcar had speedily reassured them by declarmg ffiat 
there was enough water left in the cisterns for one hundred 
and nventv-three days. This assertion, together with 1^ 
“esence, and above all that of the zaimph - m ^ 
aave them good hopes. Carthage recovered from its dejec 
?ion ■ those who were not of Chanaanitish ongm w ere earned 

S' anenaU «re emptied, a»d 
everv citizen had his own post and his own emplo)’ment 

blacksmiths, aad Mthe'^coSm 

''The”™ nonhen, and eastern sides, l-mg F»»2=d by^the 
sea and the gulf, remained maccessible. On 
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the Barbarians they collected tree-trunks, millstones, vases 
filled with sulphur, and vats filled with oil, and built furnaces. 
Stcmes were heaped up on the platforms of the towers, and 
the houses bordering immediately on the rampart were 
crammed with sand in order to strengthen it and increase 
its thickness. 

The Barbarians grew angry at the sight of these prepara- 
tions. They wished to fight at once. The weights which 
they put into the catapults were so extravagantly heavy 
that the beams broke, and the attack was delayed. 

At last on the thirteenth day of the month of Schabar — at 
sunrise — a great blow was heard at the gate of Khamon. 

Seventy-five soldiers were pulling at ropes arranged at the 
base of a gigantic beam which w'as suspended horizontally by 
chains hanging from a framew'ork, and which terminated in 
a ram's head of pure brass. It had been swathed in ox-hides ; 
it was bound at intervals with iron bracelets; it was thrice as 
thick as a man’s body, one hundred and twenty cubits long, 
and under the crowd of naked arms pushing it forward and 
drawing it back, it moved to and fro with a regular oscillation. 

The other rams before the other gates began to be in 
motion. Men might be seen mounting from step to step in 
the hollow wheels of the tympanums. The pulleys and caps 
grated, the rope curtains were lowered, and showers of stones 
and showers of arrows burst forth simultaneously; all the 
scattered shngers ran up. Some approached the rampart 
hiding pots of resin under their shields; then they would 
hurl these with all their might. This hail of bullets, darts, 
and flames passed above the first ranks in the form of a 
curve which fell behind the w^alls. But long cranes, used 
for masting vessels, were reared on the summit of the ram- 
parts; and from them there descended some of those enormous 
pincers which terminated in two semicircles toothed on the 
inside. They bit the rams. The soldiers clung to the beam 
and drew it back. The Carthaginians hauled in order to 
pull it up; and the action was prolonged until the evening. 

When the Mercenaries resumed their task on the following 
day, the tops of the walls were completely carpeted with bales 
of cotton, sails, and cushions; the battlements w^ere stopped 
up with mats; and a line of forks and blades, fi-xed upon 
sticks, might be distin^ished among the cranes on the 
rampart. A furious resistance immediately began. 
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Trunks of trees fastened to cables fell and rose alternately 
and battered the rams; cramps hurled by the ballistas tore 
away the roofs of the huts ; and streams of flints and pebbles 
poured from the platforms of the towers. 

At last the rams broke the gates of Khamon and Tagaste. 
But the Carthaginians had piled up such an abundance of 
materials on the inside that the leaves did not open. They 

remained standing. 

Then they drove augers against the walls; these were 
applied to the joints of the blocks, so as to detach the latter. 
The engines were better managed, the men serving them 
were divided into squads, and they were worked from 
morning till evening without interruption and with the 
monotonous precision of a weaver s loom. 

Spendius attended to them untiringly. It was he who 
stretched the skeins of the ballistas. In order that the 
twin tensions might completely correspond, the ropes as 
they were tightened were struck on the nght and left alter- 
nately until both sides gave out an equal sound. Spendius 
would mount upon the timbers. He would strike the ropes 
softly wdth the extremity of his foot, and strain his ears like 

a musician tuning a lyre, 

catapult rose, when the pillar of the baUisU trembled with 
the shock of the spring, when the stones were shootmg m 
rays, and the darts pourmg m streams, he would “clme his 
whole body and fling his arms into the air as though to 

T°he mldTers admired his skill and executed his conunands. 
In the gaiety of their work they gave utterance to jpts on 
the naies of the machines. Thus the p hers for seizmg the 
r^s were caUed “wolves,” and the gaUenes were covered 
with “ vines” ; they were lambs, or they were gomg to gather 
the mapes ; and as they loaded their pieces they would say 

“ Pierce Siem to the heart 1 ” These jokes, which were ever 

'“KSShE XtaSr did not demolish the 

It ™ ?o“ ed of two walls and comple.^ fije w,^ 

Se the tsS mLd them again. Matho order^ 
r rof " hhles! a.d 
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chariots with their wheels into the trench so as to fill it up 
the more quickly; but before this was accomplished the 
immense throng of Barbarians undulated over the plain 
with a single movement and came beating against the foot 
of the wails like an overflowing sea. 

They moved forward the rope ladders, straight ladders, 
and sambucas, the latter consisting of two poles from which 
a series of bamboos terminating in a movable bridge were 
lowered by means of tackling. They formed numerous 
straight lines resting against the wall, and the Mercenaries 
mounted them in files, holding their weapons in their hands. 
Not a Carthaginian showed himself; already two-thirds of 
the rampart had been covered. Then the battlements 
opened, vomiting flames and smoke like dragon jaws; the 
sand scattered and entered the joints of their armour; the 
petroleum fastened on their garments; the liquid lead hopped 
on their helmets and made holes in their flesh; a rain of 
sparks splashed against their faces, and eyeless orbits seemed 
to weep tears as big as almonds. There were men all yellow 
with oil, with their hair in flames. They began to run and 
set fire to the rest. They were extinguished with mantles 
steeped in blood, w'hich were thrown from a distance over 
their faces. Some who had no wounds remained motionless 
stiffer than stakes, their mouths open and their arms 
outspread. 

The assault was renewed for several days in succession, 
the Mercenaries hoping to triumph by extraordinary energy 
and audacity. 

Sometimes a man raised on the shoulders of another would 

drive a pin between the stones, and then making use of it as 

a step to reach farther, would place a second and a third; 

and, protected by the edge of the battlements, which stood 

out from the wall, they would gradually raise themselves in 

this way; but on reaching a certain height they always fell 

back again. The great trench was full to overflowin^T • the 

wounded were massed peU-meU with the dead and dying 

Dearth the footsteps of the Living. Calcined trunks formed 

black spots amid opened entrails, scattered brains, and pools 

ot blood; and arms and legs projecting half-way out of a 

eap, would stand straight up like props in a burning 
vineyard. ® 

The ladders proving insufficient the tollenos were brought 
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into requisition — instruments consisting of a long beam set 
transversely upon another, and bearing at its extremity a 
Quadrangular basket which would hold thirty foot-soldiers 
with their weapons. 

Matho wish^ to ascend in the first that was ready. 
Spendius stopped him. 

Some men bent over a capstan; the great beam rose, 
became horizontal, reared itself almost vertically, and heinz 
overweighted at the end, bent like a huge reed. Tne soldiers, 
who were crowded together, were hidden up to their 
only their helmet-plumes could be seen. At last when it was 
twents' cubits high in the air it turned several times to the 
ri^ht and to the" left, and then was depressed; and like a 
c^t arm holding a cohort of pigmies in its hand, it laid a 
basketful of men" upon the edge of the wall. They leaped 

into the crowd and never returned. 

All the other toUenos were speedily made ready. But a 
hundred times as many would have been needed for the 
capture cf the town. 'They were utilized in a murderous 
fashion: Ethiopian archers were placed in the baskets; then, 
the cables ha\mg been fastened, they remained suspended 
and shot poison^ arrows. The fift>’ toUenos commanding 
the battlements thus surrounded Carthage like monstrous 
\-ultures .; and the Negroes laughed to see the guards on the 

rampart d>'ing in grievous con\-ulsions. 

Hamilcar sent hoplites to these posts, and every morning 
made them drink the juice of certain herbs which protected 

them against the poison. , , u u * 

One evening when it was dark he embarked the best of 

his soldiers on lighters and planks, and tui^g to m right 

of the harbour, disembarked on the Tama, ^en he 

ad^-anced to the first lines of the Barbar^, taki^ 

them in flank, made a great slaughter. Men hangin^m 

toSes m their hands, bum the works of the Mercenanes,. 

^Mato : ever,- otetacle strength^ed g 

wrath, which led him mto terrible e.xtra\ agan(^. 
mentaJlv summoned Salammbo to an mteniew; ^en^ 
waited. ' She did not come ; this seemed to hm a 

IT h„ .ould perhaps hare gee. array. He 
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doubled the outposts, he planted forks at the foot of the 
rampart, he drove caltrops into the ground, and he com- 
manded the Libyans to bring him a whole forest that he 
might set it on fire and bum Carthage like a den of foxes. 

Spendius went on obstinately with the siege. He sou-^ht 
to invent terrible machines such as had never before been 
constructed. 

The other Barbarians, encamped at a distance on the 
isthmus, were amazed at these delays; they murmured, and 
they were let loose. 

Then they rushed with their cutlasses and javelins, and 
beat against the gates with them. But the nakedness of 
their bodies facilitating the infliction of wounds, the Car- 
thaginians massacred them freely; and the Mercenaries 
rejoiced at it, no doubt through jealousy about the plunder. 
Hence there resulted quarrels and combats between them. 
Then, the country having been ravaged, provisions were 
soon scarce. They grew disheartened. Numerous hordes 

went away, but the crowd was so great that the loss was 
not apparent. 

The best of them tried to dig mines, but the earth, being 
badly supported, fell in. They began again in other places 
but Hamilcar always guessed the direction that they were 
taking by holding his ear against a bronze shield. He bored 
counter-mines beneath the path along which the wooden 

towers were to move, and when they were pushed forward 
they sank into the holes. 

At last all recognized that the town was impregnable 

unless a long terrace were raised to the same height as the 

walls, so as to enable them to fight on the same level. The 

top of it should be paved so that the machines might be rolled 

along. Then Carthage would find it quite impossible to 
resist. 

The town was beginning to suffer from thirst. The water 

which was worth two kesitahs the bath at the opening of the 

siege was now sold for a shekel of silver; the stores Sf meat 

and com were also becommg exhausted ; there was a dread 

of fa^e, Md some even began to speak of useless mouths, 
which terrified every one. 

From the square of Khamon to the temple of Melkartb 
the stTOts were cumbered with corpses; and, as it was the 

H 
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end of the summer, the combatants were annoyed by great 
black flies. Old men carried ofi the wounded, and the 
devout continued the fictitious funerals of their relatives 
and friends who had died far away during the war. Waxen 
statues with clothes and hair were displayed across the 
gates. They melted in the heat of the tapers burning 
beside them; the paint flowed do\\Ti upon their shoulders, 
and tears streamed over the faces of the living, as they 


chanted mournful songs beside them. The crowd mean- 
while ran to and fro ; armed bands passed ; captains shouted 
orders, whUe the shock of the rams beating against the 

rampart was constantly heard. 

The temperature became so hea\7 that the bodies swelled 
and would no longer fit into the coffins. They were burned 
in the centre of the courts. But the fires, being too much 
confined, kindled the neighbouring walls, and long flames 
suddenly burst from the houses like blood spurting from 
an arteo'- Thus Molocli was in possession of Carthage; he 
clasped the ramparts, he roUed through the streets, he 

devoured the very corpses. • ^ t 

Men wearing cloaks made of collected rags m token of 

despair, sUtioned themselves at the comers of the cross^^ys. 

They declaimed against the Ancients and agamst Hamilcar, 

predicted complete ruin to the people, and invited them to 

universal destruction and licence. The most dangerous were 

the henbane-drinkers ; in their cnsis they believed themselves 

wild beasts, and leaped upon the passers-by to rend them. 

Mobs formed around them, and the defence of Carthage was 

forgotten. The sufiete devised the payment of others to 

^^ir^der to retain the genius of the gods within the tovra 
their images had been covered with chains. Black vefls 
were placed upon the Pataec gods, and hair-cloths around the 
Ihars- and attempts -- made to excite the pnde ^ 
iealousv of the Baals by smging m their earn. Thou art 

o"e*ir:„g> Show aid usl that the 

^ The collJ-es of the pontiffs were agitated ^7 ^mjasmg 
anxiety Those of Rabbetna were especially afraid^he 
restoration of the zaimph havmg been of no avail. They 
St themselves shut up in the third enclosure which was 
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as impregnable as a fortress. Only one among them, the 
high priest Schahabarim, ventured to go out. 

He used to visit Salammbo. But he would either remain 
perfectly silent, gazing at her with fixed eyeballs, or else 
would be lavish of words, and the reproaches that he uttered 
were harder than ever. 

With inconceivable inconsistency he could not forgive the 
young girl for having followed his commands; Schahabarim 
had guessed all, and this haunting thought revived the 
jealousies of his impotence. He accused her of being the 
cause of the war. Matho, according to him, was besie'^in" 
Carthage to recover the zaimph ; and he poured out impreca- 
tions and sarcasms upon this Barbarian who pretended to 
the possession of holy things. Yet it was not this that the 
priest wished to say. 

But just now Salammbo felt no terror of him. The anguish 
which she used formerly to suffer had left her. A strancre 
peacefulness possessed her. Her gaze was less wandering, 
and shone with limpid fire. 

Meanwhile the python had become ill again; and as 
Salammbo, on the contrary, appeared to be recovering, old 
Taanach rejoiced in the conviction that by its decline iVwas 
taking away the languor of her mistress. 

One morning she found it coiled up behind the bed of 
ox-hides, colder than marble, and with its head hidden by 
a heap of worms. Her cries brought Salammbo to the spot. 
She turned it over for a while with the tip of her sandal 
and the slave was amazed at her insensibility. ’ 

Hamilcar’s daughter no longer prolonged her fasts with so 
much fervour. She passed whole days on the top of her 
terrace, leaning her elbows against the balustrade, and 
amusmg herself by looking out before her. The summits of 
the walls at the end of the town cut uneven zigzags upon the 
sky and the lances of the sentries formed what was like a 
border of com -ears throughout their length. Farther away 
she could see the manoeuvres of the Barbarians between the 
towers; on days when the siege was interrupted she could 
even distinguish their occupations. They mended their 
weapons, greased their hair, and washed their bloodstained 
arms in the sea; the tents were closed; the beasts of burden 
were feedmg; Md in the distance the scythes of the chariots 
which were all ranged in a semicircle, looked like a silver 
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scimitar hnng at the base of the mountains. Sohahaba^ s 
talk recurred to her memory*. She was waiting for Nair 
Havas, her betrothed. In spite of her she wodd 

have liked to have seen Matho agam. Of all the Ca^- 
dnians she was perhaps the only one who would have 

^tx>ken to him without fear. • j 

Her father often came into her room. He would sit down 

pantins on the cushions, and gaze at her vnth ^ almost 

Jhe^siaht of her. He sometimes questioned her about hw 
ioumeV to the camp of the Mercenaries. He even asked 
her whether anv one had urged her to it; and with a shake of 
Se head she answered, “Xo’^-so proud was i^alammoo of 

^^^t ^ete alwa^ came back to Matho under P^et^ce 
of miinc. militarv inquiries. He could not imderstand 
the h^'which she had spent in the tent had been employed. 

pWTr i» them-selves, cu««, ii -ponrf to 
any one. she should be blamed for 

Zrfir(o?lat hf had shouted a great deal, and that 

he had then ^ led by her extreme 

shame perhaps, , , httle importance to the soldier’s 

lasses. Moreo e , fashion like the recollection of a 

oid the .cold no. have kno™ i. -da. 

i^StS “'wd ^ 

'"S’ coum. and -.sW « so. 

"'Ha^'Sr p^., and ti«. q»idJy repM: 

Let him come up ' himself He held a 

Iddibal entered h^ doak, by the hand 

young boy, co' ered » his face, 

and at once raided the how , ,, 

- Here he is, master ^ oom. 

The sunete and the slas e an, 
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with a gaze of attention rather than of astonishment he 
surveyed the ceiling, the furniture, the pearl necklaces 
trailing on the purple draperies, and the majestic maiden 
who was bending over towards him. 

He was perhaps ten years old, and was not taller than a 
Roman sword. His curly hair shaded his swelling forehead. 
His eyeballs looked as though they were seeking” for space! 
The nostrils of his delicate nose were broad and palpitatino- 
and upon his whole person was displayed the indefinabre 
splendour of those who are destined to great enterprises. 
WTien he had cast aside his extremely heavy cloak he 
remained clad in a lynx skin, which was fastened about his 
waist, and he rested his little naked feet, which were all 
white with dust, resolutely upon the pavement. But he 
no douht divined that important matters were under dis- 
cussion, for he stood motionless, with one hand behind his 
back, his chin lowered, and a finger in his mouth. 

At last Hamilcar attracted Salammbo with a sign and said 
to her in a low voice: 

“You will keep him with you, you understand! No one 

evea though belonging to the house, must know of his 
existence! 


Then, behind the door, he again asked Iddibal whether 
he was quite sure that they had not been noticed. 

No! said the slave, “the streets were empty ” 

As the war filled all the provinces he had feared for his 
master s son. Then, not knowing where to hide him, he had 
come along the coasts m a sloop, and for three days Iddibal 

® watching the ramparts. 

be debited, he had passed bnskly through the channel and 
landed near the arsenal, the entrance to the harbour being free 

of h“in'nrd posted an immense raft in front 

SS at^t^ terrace 

was nsmg at the same tune. 

fa^ki?set "'ore cut off and an intolerable 

andHienlh^l^’”"^ ^11 the asses 

rocious, and the hierodules no longer durst approach them. 
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They were fed at first with the wounded Barbarians; then 
they were thro^NTi corpses that were still warm; they refused 
them, and they all died. People wandered in the mlight 
alons the old enclosures, and gathered grass and flowers 
among the stones to boil them in wine, wine bemg cheaper 
than water. Others crept as far as the enemy s outposts, 
and entered the tents to steal food, and the stupefied Bar- 
barians sometimes allowed them to return. At last a day 
arrived when the Ancients resolved to slaughter the horses 
of Eschmoim privately. They were holy animals whose 
manes were plaited by the pontifis with gold nbbons, and 
whose existence denoted the motion of the sun— the idea of 
fire in its most exalted form. Their flesh was cut mto equal 
portions and buried behind the altar. Then eveiy evenmg 
the Ancients, alleging some act of devotion, would go up to 
the temple and regale themselves in secret ^d each would 
take awav a piece beneath his tunic for his cMdren. in 
the deserted quarters remote from the walls, the inhabitants, 
whose misery was not so great, had barricaded themselves 


through fear of the rest. , , , ^ 

The stones from the catapults, and the demohtio^ com- 

manded for purposes of defence, had accumulated heaps o 

ruins in the middle of the streets. At the quietest times 

masses of people would suddenly rush along wi^ shouts, Md 

hom the lop of the Acropohs the conflagmtions were hke 

purple rags scattered upon the terraces and twisted by the 

" *The three great catapults did not stop in spite of all these 
works Their ravages were extraordmary : Aus a mans 
head rebounded from the pediment of the syssitia; a wor^ 
who was being confined in the street of Kimsdo was crushed 
bv a block of marble, and her child was earned with the bed 
as far as the crossways of Cinasyn, where the coverlet was 

'The ».s. 

“he Xm 'vhilfpeople were at table beioie a slende. med 
Sh S hearts big mth sighs. These cruel projeetJes 
bore encT-aved letters which stamped themselves upon the 
Sesh-and insults might be read on 

“iackal” “vennin,” and sometimes jests: Catch it. or 
“I have weU deserved itl" 
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The portion of the rampart which extended from the 
comer of the harbours to the height of the cisterns was 
broken down. Then the people of Malqua found themselves 
caught between the old enclosure of Byrsa behind, and the 
Barbarians in front. But there was enough to 'be done 
in thickening the wall and making it as hi?h as possible 
without troubling about them; they were abandoned' all 
perished; and although they were generally hated, Hamilc^r 
came to be greatly abhorred. 

On the morrow he opened the pits in which he kept stores 

of com, and his stewards gaye it to the people. For three 
days they gorged themselves. 

Their thirst however, only became the more intolerable 

and they could constantly see before them the lon-^ cascade 

formed by the clear falling water of the aqueduct'’ \ thin 

vapour, with a rambow beside it, went up from its base 

kneath the rays of the sun, and a little stream curvin^^ 
through the plain fell into the gulf. ® 

Hamilcar did not give way. He was reckoning upon an 
event, upon somethmg decisive and extraordinary 

the temple of 

Slelkarth, four long boats were drawn out of the harbour 
^ey were brought by means of capstans to the foot of the 
Mapp^an quarter, the wall facing the shore was bored 
and they set out for the Gauls to buy Mercenaries there at 
no nutter w^t pnce. Nevertheless Hamilcar was dis- 
ttessed at his inabihty to communicate with the kin<» of the 
himidi^s, for he knew that he was behind the Barbarians 
and ready to faU upon them. But Narri Havas, bein-> too’ 

venture alone; and the 
sufiete had the rampart raised twelve palms higher all the 

^tenal m the arsenals pQed up in the Acropdis, ’a^ Se 
marines repaired once more. ^ a tne 

Sinews taken from bulls’ necks, or else stags’ hamstrin^rs 

However neither stags nor bulls were in existenc^d 
S’ auS?*^ ^ked the Ancients for the hair of their 

I» tte bijdmp of the sytsitia there were twelve hoXd 

STS in Greece and 

use ^ . been rendered elastic by the 

tise of unguents, was wonderfully well adapted for engines 
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of war. But the subsequent loss would be too great. Accord- 
ingly It was decided that a choice should be made of the 
finest heads of hair among the wives of the plebeians. Care- 
less of their country’s needs they shrieked in despair when 
the servants of the Hundred came with scissors to lay hands 


upon them. 

The Barbarians were animated with increased fury. They 
could be seen in the distance taking fat from the d^d to 
grease their machines, while others pulled out the nails ^d 
stitched them end to end to make cuirasses. They de\ased 
a plan of putting into the catapults vessels filled with serpents 
which had been brought by the Negroes; the clay pots broke 
on the flagstones, the serpents ran about, seemed to multiply, 
and, so numerous were they, to issue naturally from the 
walls. Then the Barbarians, not satisfied with their inven- 
tion, improved upon it ; they hurled all kinds of filth, human 
excrements, pieces of carrion, corpses. The plague re- 
appeared. The teeth of the Carthaginians fell out of their 
mouths, and their gums were discoloured like those of camels 


after too long a journey. 

The machines were set up on the terrace, although the 
latter did not as yet reach everj-where to the height of the 
rampart. Before the twenty-three towers on the fortifica- 
tions stood twenty-three others of wood. the toUenos 
were mounted again, and in the centre, a httle farther back, 
appeared the formidable helepolis of Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
Xch Spendius had at last reconstructed. Of PFamidd 
shape, like the pharos of Alexandria, it was one hundred and 
thirty cubits high and twenty-three wide, with nme stones 
diminishing as they approached the sumrnit, and protected 
by scales of brass ; they were pierced with numeroi^ dwR 
and were filled with soldiers, and on the upper plavform there 

citood a catapult flanked by two ballistas. , , ,, , 

Then Hamilcar planted crosses for those who should 

of surrender, and even the women 

of t^montrof Nyssan) they heard a great shout uttered 
^limits pealed, and the great Paphlagonw horns bellowed 
^'^A^fwest on^«s>li“ Zd swords^ bristled at its base 
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It leaped against the walls, the ladders grappled them; and 
Barbarians’ heads appeared in the intervals of the battlements. 

Beams supported by long files of men were battering at 
the gates; and, in order to demolish the wall at places where 
the terrace was wanting, the Mercenaries came up in serried 
cohorts, the first line crawling, the second bending their 
hams, and the others rising in succession to the last who 
stood upright; while elsewhere, in order to climb up, the 
tallest advanced in front and the lowest in the rear, and all 
rested their shields upon their helmets with their left arms, 
joining them together at the edges so tightly that they might 
have been taken for an assemblage of large tortoises. The 
projectiles slid over these oblique masses. 

The Carthaginians threw down millstones, pestles, vats, 
casks, beds, everything that could serve as a weight and 
could knock down. Some w-atched at the embrasures with 
fishermen’s nets, and when the Barbarian arrived he found 
himself caught in the meshes, and struggled like a fish. 
They demolished their own battlements; portions of wall 
fell down raising a great dust; and as the catapults on the 
terrace were shooting over against one another, the stones 
would strike together and shiver into a thousand pieces, 
making a copious shower upon the combatants. 

Soon the two crowds formed but one great chain of human 
bodies; it overflowed into the intervals in the terrace, and, 
somewhat looser at the two extremities, sw'ayed perpetually 
without advancing. They clasped one another, lying flat on 
the ground like wrestlers. They crushed one another. The 
women leaned over the battlements and shrieked. They 
were dragged away by their veils, and the whiteness of their 
suddenly uncovered sides shone in the arms of the Negroes 
as the latter buried their daggers in them. Some corpses 
did not fall, being too much pressed by the crowd, and, 
supported by the shoulders of their companions, advanced 
for some minutes quite upright and with staring eyes. Some 
who had both temples pierced by a javelin swayed their 
heads about like bears. Mouths, opened to shout, remained 
gaping; severed hands flew through the air. Mighty blows 
were dealt, which were long talked of by the survivors. 

Afeanwhile arrows darted from the towers of wood and 
stone. The tollenos moved their long yards rapidly; and as 
the Barbarians had sacked the old cemetery of the aborigines 

♦jj 869 ^ ® 
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beneath the catacombSj they hurled the tombstones against 
the Cartharinians. Sometimes the cables broke under the 
weight of too heaw baskets, and masses of men, all with 
uplifted arms, would fall from the sky. 

Up to the middle of the day the veterans had attacked 
the tsenia fiercely in order to penetrate into the harbour and 


destroy the fleet. Hamilcar had a 6re of damp straw lit 
upon the roofing of Khamon, and as the smoke blinded them 
they fell back to the left, and came to swell the horrible rout 
which was pressing forward in ilalqua. Some syntagmata 
composed of sturdy men, chosen expressly for the purpose, 
had broken in three gates. They were checked by lofty 
barriers made of planks studded ynth nails, but a fourth 
}nelded easily; they dashed over it at a run and rolled into 
a pit in which there were hidden snares. At the south-west 
ant^le Autaritus and his men broke down the rampart, the 
fissure in which had been stopped up^ with bricks. The 
ground behind rose, and they climbed it nimbly. But on 
the top they found a second wall composed of stones and 
long beams lying quite flat and alternating like the squares 
on a chessboard" It was a Gaulish fashion, and had been 
adapted by the suffete to the requirements of the situation; 
the Gauls imagined themselves before a town in their own 
countr>\ Their attack was weak, and they were repulsed. 

All the roundway, from the street of Khamon as far as 
the Green ^larket, now' belonged to the Barbarians, and the 
Samnites were finishing ofi the dying with blows of stakes; 
or else with one foot on the waU were gazmg dowm at the 
smoking ruins beneath them, and the battle which was 

beginning again in the distance. 

The simmers, who were distributed through the rear, were 

still shootmg.' But the springs of the Acamaman slings 
had broken from use, and many were throv^^g stones wi J 
the hand like shepherds; the rest hurled leaden bullets with 
the handle of a whip. Zarxas, his shoulders covered with 
his long black hair, went about everjjhere, and led on Ae 

left hand into them continually, while his right arm whirled 

faon. fighting the b««, to 
command all the Barbarians at once. He had been seen 
alon<^ the gulf with the ilercenanes, near the lagoon with 
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the Numidians. and on the shores of the lake among the 
NeoToes, and from the back part of the plain he urged 
fon^'ard masses of soldiers who came ceaselessly against the 
ramparts. By degrees he had drawn near; the smell of blood, 
the sight of carnage, and the tumult of clarions had at last 
made his heart leap. Then he had gone back into his tent, 
and throwing off his cuirass had taken his lion’s skin as being 
more convenient for battle. The snout fitted upon his head, 
bordering his face with a circle of fangs; the two fore-paws 
were crossed upon his breast, and the claws of the hinder 
ones fell beneath his knees. 

He had kept on his strong waist-belt, wherein gleamed a 
two-edged axe, and with his great sword in both hands he 
had dashed impetuously through the breach. Like a pruner 
cutting willow-branches and tr^dng to strike off as much as 
possible so as to make the more money, he marched along 
mowing down the Carthaginians around him. Those who 
tried to seize him in flank he knocked down with blows of 
the pommel; when they attacked him in front he ran them 
through; if they fled he clove them. Two men leaped 
together upon his back; he bounded backwards against a 
gate and crushed them. His sword fell and rose. It siiivered 
on the angle of a wall. Then he took his heavy axe, and 
front and rear he ripped up the Carthaginians like a flock 
of sheep. They scattered more and more, and he was quite 
alone when he reached the second enclosure at the foot of 
the Acropolis. The materials which had been flung from 
the summit cumbered the steps and were heaped up higher 
than the wall. Matho turned back amid the ruins to summon 
his companions. 

He perceived their crests scattered over the multitude; 
they w'ere sinking and their wearers were about to perish; 
he dashed towards them; then the vast wreath of red plumes 
closed in. and they soon rejoined him and surrounded him. 
But an enormous crowd was discharging from the side 
streets. He was caught by the hips, lifted up, and carried 
away outside the rampart to a spot where the terrace w'as 
high. 

Matho shouted a command and all the shields sank upon 
the helmets; he leaped upon them in order to catch hold 
somew^here so as to re-^nter Carthage; and, flourishing his 
terrible axe, ran over the shields, which resembled wa\*es of 
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bronze, like a marine god, with brandished trident, over his 
billows. 

However, a man in a white robe was walking along the 
edse of the rampart, impassible, and indifferent to the death 
which surrounded him. Sometimes he would spread out 
his right hand above his eyes in order to find out someone. 
Matho happened to pass beneath him. Suddenly his eyeballs 
flamed, his livud face contracted; and raising both his lean 

arms he shouted out abuse at him. 

:Matho did not hear it; but he felt so furious and cruel a 
look entering his heart that he uttered a roar. He hurled 
his long axe at him: some people threw themselves upon 
Schahabarim; and Matho, seeing him no more, fell back 

exhausted. 

A terrible creaking drew near, mingled with the rhythm of 

hoarse voices singing together. 

It was the great helepclis surrounded by a crowd of 

soldiers. They were dragging it with both hands, hauling 
it with ropes, and pushing it \vith their shoulders for the 
slope rising from the plain to the terrace, though extremely 
crentle, was found impracticable for machines of such pro- 
dirious weight. However, it had eight wheels banded with 
iron, and it^had been advancing slowly in this way smce the 
momin'^ like a mountain raised upon another. Then there 
appeare'd an immense ram issuing from its base The doors 
alone the three fronts which faced the to^ fell down, and 
cuirassed soldiers appeared in the interior l^e pdlars of iron. 
Some might be seen climbing and descending the two 
cases which crossed the stones. Some were vraiting to dart 
out as soon as the cramps of the doors touched the ^ 

the middle of the upper platform the skeins of tht balhsUs 
were turning, and the great beam of the caUpult was bemg 


^“"Hlmncar was at that moment standing 
roof of Melkarth. He had calculated that it would come 
directly towards him, against what was the most mvuberable 
Sace in the wall, iid was for that very re^on denuded 
of sentries His slaves had for a long tune been bnn^g 
leathern bottles along the roundway where Aey had ^^d 

m water was flowing insensibly along the terrace, and, 
IrLTto say, it s.emsd to cause Ham.lcar ao an.t,«y. 
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But when the helepolis was thirty paces ofl, he commanded 
planks to be placed over the streets between the houses from 
the cisterns to the rampart ; and a file of people passed from 
hand to hand helmets and amphoras, which were emptied 
continually. The Carthaginians, however, grew' indignant at 
this waste of water. The ram was demolishing the wall, 
when suddenly a fountain sprang forth from the disjointed 
stones. Then the lofty brazen mass, nine stories high, 
which contained and engaged more than three thousand 
soldiers, began to rock gently like a ship. In fact, the water, 
which had penetrated the terrace, had broken up the path 
before it; its wheels stuck in the mire; the head of Spendius, 
with distended cheeks blowing an ivory cornet, appeared 
between leathern curtains on the first story. The great 
machine, as though convulsively upheaved, advanced perhaps 
ten paces; but the ground softened more and more, the mire 
reached to the axles, and the helepolis stopped, leaning over 
frightfully to one side. The catapult rolled to the edge of 
the platform and, carried aw'ay by the weight of its beam, 
fell, shattering the lower stories beneath it. The soldiers 
who were standing on the doors slipped in to the abyss, or 
else held on to the extremities of the long beams, and by 
their w’eight increased the inclination of the helepolis, which 
was going to pieces with creakings in all its joints. 

The other Barbarians rushed up to help them, massing 
themselves into a compact crowd. The Carthaginians 
descended from the rampart, and, assailing them in the 
rear, killed them at leisure. But the chariots furnished 
with the sickles hastened up, and galloped round the outskirts 
of the multitude. The latter ascended the wall again; night 
came on; and the Barbarians gradually retired. 

Nothing could now be seen on the plain but a sort of 
perfectly black, swarming mass, which extended from the 
bluish gulf to the pearly white lagoon; and the lake, which 
had received streams of blood, stretched farther away like 
a great purple pool. 

The terrace was now so laden with corpses that it looked 
as though it had been constructed of human bodies. In the 
centre stood the helepolis covered wdth armour; and from 
time to time huge fragments broke off from it, like stones 
from a crumbling pyramid. Broad tracks made by the 
streams of lead might be distinguished on the walls. A 
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broken-down wooden tower burned here and there, and the 
houses showed dimly like the stages of a mined amphi- 
theatre. Hea\y fumes of smoke were rising, and rolling 
with them sparks which were lost in the dark sky. 


The Carthaginians, however, who were consumed by thirst, 
Lad rushed to the cisterns. They broke open the doors. A 
miry swamp stretched at the bottom. 

\\’hat was to be done now? Moreover, the Barbarians 
were countless, and when their fatieue was over thev would 
begin again. 

the people deliberated all night in groups at the comers 
of the streets. Some said that they ought to send away 
the women, the sick, and the old men; others proposed 
to abandon the town, and found a colony far away. But 
N-essels were lacking, and when the sun appeared no decision 
had been made. 

There was no fighting that day, all being too much 
exhausted. The sleepers looked like corpses. 

Then the Carthaginians, reflecting upon the <ause of their 
disasters, remembered that they had not dispatched to 
Phoenicia the annual offering due to Tyrian Melkarth, and a 
great terror came upon them. The gods were indignant 
with the republic, and were, no doubt, going to prosecute 


their veneeance. 

They were considered as cruel masters, who were appea^ 
with supplications and allowed themselves to be bribed with 
presents. All were feeble in comparison with Moloch the 
Devourer. The existence, the very flesh of men, belonged to 
him : and hence, in order to preser^-e it, the Car^iagmmns 
used to offer up a portion of it to him, which calmed his buy. 
Children were burned on the forehead, or on the nape of me 
neck with wooUen wicks; and as this mode of satofjmg 
Baal’brought in much monev to the pnests, they failed not 
to recommend it as being easier and more pleasant. 

This time, however, the republic itself was at stake. But 
as every- profit must be purchased by some loss, and as evep- 

transaction was 

weaker and the demands of the stronger, there was no pain 
ereat enough for the god, smce he dehghted m such as w^ 
S the most horrible description, and all were now 
mercv. He must accordingly be fully gratified. Precedents 
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showed that in this way the scourge would be made to dis- 
appear. Moreover, it was believed that an immolation by 
fire would purify Carthage. The ferocity of the people was 
predisposed to\vards it. The choice, too, must fall exclusively 
upon the families of the great. 

The Ancients assembled. The sitting was a long one. 
Hanno had come to it. As he was now unable to sit he 
remained lying down near the door, half hidden among the 
fringes of the lofty tapestry; and when the pontiff of Moloch 
asked them whether they would consent to surrender their 
children, his voice suddenly broke forth from the shadow 
like the roaring of a genius in the depths of a cavern. He 
regretted, he said, that he had none of his own blood to give; 
and he gazed at Hamilcar, who faced him at the other end of 
the hall. The suffete was so much disconcerted by this look 
that it made him lower his eyes. Ail successively bent their 
heads in approval; and in accordance with the rites he 
had to reply to the high priest: '‘Yes; be it so.” Then the 
Ancients decreed the sacrifice in traditional circumlocution 
— because there are things more troublesome to say than to 
perform. 

The decision was almost immediately known in Carthao-e 
and lamentations resounded. The cries of w’omen mi'^ht 
everywhere be heard; their husbands consoled them,'^or 
railed at them with remonstrances. ^ 

But three hours afterwards extraordinary tidings were 
spread abroad : the suffete had discovered springs at the foot 
of the cliff. There was a rush to the place. Water might 
be seen in holes dug in the sand, and some w'ere already 
lying flat on the ground and drinking. 

Hamilcar did not himself know whether it was by the 
determination of the gods or through the vague recollection 
of a revelation which his father had once made to him; but 
on leaving the Ancients he had gone down to the shore and 
had begun to dig the gravel with his slaves. 

He gave clothing, boots, and wine. He gave all the rest 
of the com that he was keeping by him. He even let the 
crowd enter his palace, and he opened kitchens, stores, and 
aU the rooms— Salammbo’s alone excepted. He announced 
that six thousand Gaulish Mercenaries were coming, and 
that the king of Macedonia was sending soldiers. 

But on the second day the springs diminished, and on the 
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evening of the third they were completely dried up. Then 
the decree of the Ancients passed eveiy’where from lip to lip^ 
and the priests of Moloch commenced their task. 

Men in black robes presented themselves in the houses. 
In many instances the owners had deserted them under 
pretence of some business, or of some dainty that they were 
going to buy; and the servants of Moloch came and took the 
children away. Others themselves surrendered them stupidly. 
Then they were brought to the temple of Tanith, where the 
priestesses were charged with their amusement and support 
until the solemn dav. 

They visited Hamilcar suddenly and found him in his 
gardens. 

“Barca! we come for that that you know of — ^your son!” 
They added that some people had met him one evening during 
the pre\'ious moon in the centre of the Mappedian district 
being led by an old man. 

He was as though suffocated at first. But speedily under- 
standing that any denial would be in vain, Hamilcar bowed; 
and he" brought them into the commercial house. Some 
slaves who had run up at a sign kept watch round about it. 

He entered Salammbo's room in a state of distraction. He 
seized Hannibal with one hand, snatched up the cord of a 
trailing garment with the other, tied his feet and hands 
with it, thrust the end into his mouth to form a gag, and 
hid him under the bed of ox-hides by letting an ample 
drap>ery fall to the ground. 

Afterwards he walked about from right to left, raised his 
arms, wheeled round, bit his lips. Then he stood still with 
staring eyeballs, and panted as though he were about 

to die. 

But he clapped his hands three times. Giddenem appeared. 

“Listenl” he said. "Go and take from among the slav^ 
a male child from eight to nine years of age, with black hair 
and swelling forehead I Bring him here ! Make haste ! 

Giddenem soon entered again, bringing forward a young 

He was a miserable child, at once lean and bloated; his skin 
looked grepsh, like the infected rag hanging to his sides; his 
head was sunk between his shoulders, and with the ba(± of 
his hand he was rubbing his eyes, which were mied ^ 

How could he ever be confounded with Hannibal, and 
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there was no time to choose another. Hamilcar looked at 
Giddenem; he felt inclined to strangle him. 

“Begone!” he cried; and the master of the slaves fled. 

The misfortune which he had so long dreaded was therefore 
come, and with extravagant efforts he strove to discover 
whether there was not some mode, some means to escape it. 

Abdalonim suddenly spoke from behind the door. The 
suffete was being asked for. The servants of Moloch w^ere 
growing impatient. 

Hamilcar repressed a cry as though a red-hot iron had 
burnt him; and he began anew to pace the room like one 
distraught. Then he sank down beside the balustrade, and, 
with his elbows on his knees, pressed his forehead into his 
shut fists. 

The porphyry basin still contained a little clear water for 
Salammbo’s ablutions. In spite of his repugnance and all 
his pride, the suffete dipped the child into it, and, like a 
slave-merchant, began to wash him and rub him with strigils 
and red earth. Then he took two purple squares from the 
receptacles round the wall, placed one on his breast and the 
other on his back, and joined them together on the collar- 
bones with two diamond clasps. He poured perfume upon 
his head, passed an electrum necklace around his neck, and 
put on him sandals with heels of pearl — sandals belonging 
to his own daughter! But he stamped with shame and 
vexation; Salammbo, who busied herself in helping him, was 
as pale as he. The child, dazzled by such splendour, smiled 
^d, growing bold even, was beginning to clap his hands and 
jump, when Hamilcar took him away. 

He held him firmly by the arm as though he were afraid 
of losing him, and the child, who was hurt, wept a little as 
he ran beside him. 

When on a level with the ergastulum, under a palm tree, 
a voice was raised, a mournful and supplicant voice. It 
murmured; “Master! 0 master!” 

Hamilcar turned and beside him perceived a man of 

abject appearance, one of the wretches who led a haphazard 
existence in the household. 

“What do you want?” said the suffete. 

The slave, who trembled horribly, stammered; 

“I am his father!” 

Hamilcar walked on; the other followed him with stoooine 
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loins, bent hams, and head thrust forward. His face was 
con\Tilsed with unspeakable anguish, and he was choking 
with suppressed sobs, so eager was he at once to question 
him, and to cry: “Mercy!” 

At last he ventured to touch him lightly with one finger 
on the elbow. 

“Are you going to ?” He had not strength to finish, 

and Hamilcar stopped, quite amazed at such grief. 

He had never thought — so immense was the abyss sepa- 
rating them from each other— that there could be anything 
in common between them. It even appeared to him a sort 
of outrage, an encroachment upon his own privileges. He 
replied with a look colder and heavier than an executioner’ s 
axe; the slave swooned and fell in the dust at his feet. 

Hamilcar strode across him. .... 

The three black-robed men were waitmg m the great hall, 

and standing against the stone disk. Immediately he tore 
his varments, and rolled upon the pavement uttenng piercmg 


cries. , , 

•\h' poor little Hannibal! Oh! my son! my consola- 
tion! mv hope! my life! Kill me also! take me away! 
Woe' VVoe'” He ploughed his face with his nails, tore 
out his hair, and shrieked like the women who lament at 
funerals “Take him away, then ! my sufiermg is too great . 
bevone! kill me like him!” The servants of Moloch were 
astonished that the great Hamilcar was so weak-spinted. 

Thev were almost moved by it. 

V noise of naked feet became audible, with a broken 

throat-rattling like the breathing of a v^d beast speedmg 

alonv. and a man, pale, terrible, and with outspread aims 

appe'ared on the threshold of the third gallery, between the 

ivon- posts; he exclaimed: 

“ V child ^ ** 

Hamilcar threw himself with a bound upon the slave, and 
covering the man’s mouth with his hand e.xclaimed still 

°^°qt''i.^^he old man who reared him! he calls hm ‘my 
child’’ it will make him mad! enough! enough. And 

featoT e nf them return. He then thought of gettmg nd 
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of the slave in order to be quite sure that he would see 
nothing; but the peril had not wholly disappeared, and, if the 
gods were provoked at the man's death, it might be turned 
a^^ainst his son. Then, changing his intention, he sent him 
by Taanach the best from his kitchens — a quarter of a goat, 
beans, and preserved pomegranates. The slave, who had 
eaten nothing for a long time, rushed upon them; his tears 
fell into the dishes. 

Hamilcar at last returned to Salammbo, and unfastened 
Hannibal's cords. The child in exasperation bit his hand 
until the blood came. He repelled him with a caress. 

To make him remain quiet Salammbo tried to frighten him 
with Lamia, a Cyrenian ogress. 

“But where is she?'* he asked. 

He was told that brigands were coming to put him into 
prison. “Let them come,” he rejoined, “and I will kill 
them!” 

Then Hamilcar told him the frightful truth. But he fell 
mto a passion with his father, contending that he was quite 
able to annihilate the whole people since he was the master 
of Carthage. 

At last, exhausted by his exertions and anger, he fell into 
a wild sleep. He spoke in his dreams, his back leaning 
against a scarlet cushion; his head was thrown back some- 
what, and his little arm, outstretched from his body, lay 
quite straight in an attitude of command. 

When the night had grown dark Hamilcar lifted him up 
gently, and, without a torch, went down the galley staircase. 
As he passed through the mercantile house he took up a 
basket of grapes and a flagon of pure water; the child awoke 
before the statue of Aletes in the vault of gems, and he 
smiled — like the other — on his father's arm at the brilliant 
lights which surrounded him. 

Hamilcar felt quite sure that his son could not be taken 

from him. It was an impenetrable spot communicating 

with the beach by a subterranean passage which he alone 

knew, and casting his eyes around he inhaled a great draught 

of air. Then he set him down upon a stool beside some 
golden shields. 

No one at present could see him; he had no further need 
for watching; and he relieved his feelings. Like a mother 
finding again her first-born that was lost, he threw himself 
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upon his son; he clasped him to his breast, he laughed and 
wept at the same time, he called him by the fondest names 
and covered him with kisses ; little Hannibal was frightened 
bv this terrible tenderness and was silent now. 

'Hamilcar returned with silent steps, feeling the walls 
around him, and came into the great hall where the moon- 
light entered through one of the apertures in the dome; m 
the centre the slave lay sleeping after his repast, stretched at 
full length upon the marble pavement. He looked at him 
and was moved with a sort of pity. With the Up of Im 
cothurnus he pushed forward a carpet beneath his head. 
Then he raised his eyes and gazed at Tanith, whose slender 
crescent was shining in the sky, and felt himself stronger 

than the Baals and full of contempt for them. 

The arrangements for the sacrifice were already begun. 


Part of a wall in the temple of Moloch was thro'wm down 
in order to draw out the brazen god without touchmg ^e 
ashes of the altar. Then as soon as the sun appeared the 

hierodules pushed it towards the square of Khamon 

It moved backwards sliding upon cyhnders; its shomders 

overlapped the waUs. No sooner did ^e Canhagu^ 
perceive it in the distance than they speedily took to flight, 
for the Baal could be looked upon with impumty only when 

“"“3 :3atics spread throagh Ure streets. M the 

tLm there caine forth tabernacles borne upon chariots or 
upon Utter, canied SmfhS sle.de, 

;i3°des" «ch «3.ated in balls of crystal, gold, sUver, 

the Chanaanitish Baalim, oBAoofr of the 

pu^le; 

a petroleum flame; on ^^Xs’b^rdwed with a icle of 
S'pa“uefgS,’h"id rJ'Sm of their pnests, looked like 
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great infants in swaddling clothes with their heels touching 
the ground. 

Then came all the inferior forms of the divinity: Baal- 
Samin, god of celestial space; Baal-Peor, god of the sacred 
mountains; Baal-Zeboub, god of corruption, with those of 
the neighbouring countries and congenerous races: the 
larbal of Libya, the Adrammelcch of Chaldea, the Kijun 
of the Syrians; Derceto, with her virgin’s face, crept on her 
fins, and the corpse of Tammouz was drawn along in the 
midst of a catafalque among torches and heads of hair. In 
order to subdue the kings of the firmament to the sun, and 
prevent their particular influences from disturbing his, 
diversely coloured metal stars were brandished at the end 
of long poles; and all were there, from the dark Nebo, the 
Genius of Mercury, to the hideous Rahab, which is the 
constellation of the Crocodile. The Abaddirs, stones which 
had fallen from the moon, were whirling in slings of silver 
thread; little loaves, representing a woman’s sex, were borne 
on baskets by the priests of Ceres; others brought their 
fetishes and amulets; forgotten idols reappeared, while the 
mystic symbols had been taken from the very ships as though 
Carthage wished to concentrate iierself wholly upon a single 
thought of death and desolation. 

Before each tabernacle a man balanced a large vase of 
smoking incense on his head. Clouds hovered here and 
there, and the hangings, pendants, and embroideries of the 
sacred pavilions might be distinguished amid the thick 
vapours. These advanced slowly owing to their enormous 
weight. Sometimes the axles became fast in the streets; 
then the pious took advantage of the opportunity to touch 
the Baalim with their garments, which they preserved 
afterwards as holy things. 

The brazen statue continued to advance towards the square 
of Khamon. The Rich, carrying sceptres with emerald balls, 
set out from the bottom of Megara; the Ancients, with 
diadems on their heads, had assembled in Kinisdo, and 
masters of the finances, governors of provinces, sailors, and 
the numerous horde employed at funerals, all with the 
msipia of their magistracies or the instruments of their 
calling, were making their way towards the tabernacles which 
were descending from the Acropolis between the colleges of 
the DontiSfs. 
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Out of deference to Moloch thev had adorned themselves 

0 

with the most splendid jewels. Diamonds sparkled on their 
black garments; but their rings were too large and fell from 
their wasted hands ; nor could there have been an}-tlimg so 
mournful as this silent crowd where ear-rings tapped against 
pale faces j and gold tiaras clasped brows contracted ydth 
stem despair. 

At last the Baal arrived exactly in the centre of the square. 
His pontiffs arranged an enclosure with trellis-work to keep 
off the multitude, and remained around him at his feet. 

The priests of Khamon, in tawny woollen robes, formed a 
line before their temple beneath the colu mn s of the portico; 
those of Eschmoun, in linen mantles with necklaces of 
koukouphas’ heads and pointed tiaras, posted themselves on 
the steps of the Acropolis: the priests of Melkarth, in \dolet 
tunics, took the western side; the priests of the Abaddirs, 
clasped with bands of Phiy-gian stufis, placed themselves on 
the east, while towards the south, with the necromancers all 
covered with Uttooings and the shriekers in patched cloa^, 
were ranged the curates of the Patec gods, and the \ idonim, 
who put the bone of a dead man mto their mouths to learn the 
future. The priests of Ceres, who were dressed in blue robes, 
had prudently stopped in the street of Satheb, and m low tones 
were chanting a thesmophorion in the Megarian dialect. 

From time to tune files of men arrived, completely naked, 
their arms outstretched, and all holding one another by the 
shoulders. From the depths of their breasts they drew forth 
a hoarse and cavernous intonation ; their eyes, which were 
fastened upon the colossus, shone through the dust, and they 
swavcd their bodies simultaneously, and at equal distaj^, 
as thouch thev were aU afiected by a single movement. They 
were so^frenzied that to restore order the hierodules compeUed 
them, with blows of the stick, to lie flat upon the ground, with 

their faces resting against the brass trellis-work. 

Then it was that a man in a white robe advanced from 

the back of the square. He penetrated the 

male pr^ciple prevailed that day in aU conscienc^ 

absence of her pontins bad not been noticed. But the 
amazement mcreSed when he was seen to open one of the 
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doors in the trellis-work intended for those who entered to 
offer up victims. It was an outrage to their god, thought 
the priests of Moloch, that he had just committed, and they 
sought with eager gestures to repel him. Fed on the meat 
of the holocausts, clad in purple like kings, and wearing 
triple-storied cro^\’ns, they despised the pale eunuch, 
weakened with his macerations, and angry laughter shook 
their black beards, which were displayed on their breasts 
in the sim. 

Schahabarim walked on, giving no reply, and, traversing 
the whole enclosure with deliberation, reached the legs of the 
colossus; then, spreading out both arms, he touched it on 
both sides, which was a solemn form of adoration. For a 
long time Rabbet had been torturing him, and in despair, 
or perhaps for lack of a god that completely satisfied his 
ideas, he had at last decid^ for this one. 

The crowd, terrified by this act of apostasy, uttered a 
lengthened murmur. It was felt that the last tie which 
boimd their souls to a merciful divinity was breaking. 

But owing to his mutilation Schahabarim could take no 
part in the cult of the Baal. The men in the red cloaks 
shut him out from the enclosure; then, w'hen he was outside, 
he went round all the colleges in succession, and the priest, 
henceforth without a god, disappeared in the crowd. It 
scattered at his approach. 

Meanwhile a fire of aloes, cedar, and laurel was burning 
between the legs of the colossus. The tips of its long wings 
dipped into the flame; the unguents with which it had been 
rubbed flowed like sweat over its brazen limbs. Around the 
circular flagstone on which its feet rested, the children, 
wrapped in black veils, formed a motionless circle; and its 
extravagantly long arms reached down their palms to them 
as though to seize the crown that they formed and carry it 
to the sky. 

The Rich, the Ancients, the women, the whole multitude 
thronged behind the priests and on the terraces of the houses. 
The large painted stars revolved no longer; the tabernacles 
were set upon the ground; and the fumes from the censers 
ascended perpendicularly, spreading their bluish branches 
through the azure like gigantic trees. 

Many fainted; others became inert and petrified in their 
ecstasy. Infinite anguish weighed upon the breasts of the 
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beholders. The last shouts died out one by one — and the 
people of Carthage stood breathless, and absorbed in the 
longing of their terror. 

At last the high priest of Moloch passed his left hand 
beneath the children’s veils, plucked a lock of hair from their 
foreheads, and threw it upon the flames. Then the men in 
the red cloaks chanted the sacred h^rnin: 

“Homage to thee, Sun! King of the Two Zones, Self-gene- 
rating Creator, Father and Mother, Father and Son, God and 
Goddess, Goddess and Godl” And their voices were lost in 
the outbursts of instruments sounding simultaneously to 
drown the cries of the xictims. The eight-stringed schemi- 
niths, the kinnors which had ten strings, and the nebals 
which had t\s-elve, grated, whistled, and thundered. Enor- 
mous leathern bags, bristling \^'ith pip^, made a shrill 
clashing noise ; the tambourines, beaten with all the players 
micht,°resounded ^^'ith hesivy, rapid blows; and, in spite of 
the furv of the clarions, the salsalim snapped like grass- 


hoppers’ winss. 

The hierodules, vdth a long hook, opened the seven-stoned 
compartments on the body of the Baal. They put meal mto 
the hit^hest, tv.-o turtle-doves into the second, an ape mto the 
third \ ram into the fourth, a sheep into the fifth, and as 
no ox was to be had for the sixth, a tawny hide taken from 
the sanctuary' was thrown into it. The seventh compartment 

yawned empty still. _ 1 . • 1 

^ Before undertaking anything it was well to m^e tnal of 

the arms of the god. Slender chamlets stretched from ^ 

finders up to his shoulders and feU behind, where men by 

puUin- them made the two hands nse to a level Ae 

elbowl and come close together against the belly; they 

were moved several times m succession with little abrupt 

ierks Then the instruments were still. The fire roared. 

The pontiffs of Moloch walked about on the great flagstones 

bdb!idiS?»S^ce was necessaiy^, a perfectly voluntary 
obi^ion S was considered as carrj-ing the others along 

Th^J^n ^ages leadhTg fSm the barriers to the colosms 
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outside, were brought within the enclosure. They were 
thrown a bundle of horrible irons, and each chose his own 
torture. They drove in spits between their breasts; they 
split their cheeks ; they put crowns of thorns upon their heads ; 
then they twined their arms together, and surrounded the 
children in another large circle which widened and con- 
tracted in turns. They reached to the balustrade, they 
threw themselves back again, and then began once more, 
attracting the crowd to them by the dizziness of their motion 
with its accompanying blood and shrieks. 

By degrees people came into the end of the passages; they 
flung into the flames pearls, gold vases, cups, torches, all 
their wealth; the offerings became constantly more numerous 
and more splendid. At last a man who tottered, a man pale 
and hideous with terror, thrust forward a child; then a little 
black mass was seen between the hands of the colossus, and 
sank into the dark opening. The priests bent over the edge 
of the great flagstone — and a new song burst forth celebrating 
the joys of death and of new birth into eternity. 

The children ascended slowly, and as the smoke formed 
lofty eddies as it escaped, they seemed at a distance to 
disappear in a cloud. Not one stirred. Their wrists and 
ankles were tied, and the dark drapery prevented them from 
seeing anything and from being recognized. 

Hamilcar, in a red cloak, like the priests of Moloch, was 
beside the Baal, standing upright in front of the great toe 
of its right foot. When the fourteenth child w^as brought 
every one could see him make a great gesture of horror. 
But he soon resumed his former attitude, folded his arms, 
and looked upon the ground. The high pontiff stood on 
the other side of the statue as motionless as he. His head, 
laden with an Assyrian mitre, was bent, and he was watching 
the gold plate on his breast; it was covered with fatidical 
stones, and the flame mirrored in it formed irisated lights. 
He grew pale and dismayed. Hamilcar bent his brow; and 
they were both so near the funeral-pile that the hems of their 
cloaks brushed it as they rose from time to time. 

The brazen arms were working more quickly. They paused 
no longer. Every time that a child was placed in them the 
priests of Moloch spread out their hands upon him to burden 
him with the crimes of the people, vociferating; “They are 
not men but oxen!'^ and the multitude round about reoeated: 
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“Oxen! oxen!” The devout exclaimed: “Lord! eat!” and 
the priests of Proserpine, complying through terror with 
the needs of Carthage, muttered the Eleusinian formula: 
“Pour out rain! bring forth!” 

The victims, when scarcely at the edge of the opening, 
disappeared like a drop of water on a red-hot plate, and 
white smoke rose amid the great scarlet colour. 

Nevertheless the appetite of the god was not appeased. 
He ever wished for more. In order to furnish him with 
a larger supply, the victims w'ere piled up on his hands with 
a big chain above them which kept them in their place. 
Some devout persons had at the beginning wished to count 
them, to see whether their number corresponded with the days 
of the solar year; but others were brought, and it was 
impossible to distinguish them in the ^ddy motion of the 
horrible arras. This lasted for a long, indefinite time until 
the eveninv. Then the partitions inside assumed a darker 
glow, and burning flesh might be seen. Some even believed 
that they could descry hair, limbs, and whole bodies. 

Night fell; clouds accumulated above the Baal. The 
funeral-pile, which w'as flameless now, formed a pyramid of 
coals up to his knees; completely red like a giant covered 
with blood, he looked, with his head thrown back, as though 
he were staggering beneath the weight of his intoxication. 

In proportion as the priests made haste, the frenzy of the 
people increased ; as the number of the victims was diminish- 
ing some cried out to spare them, others that still more 
were needful. The walls, with their burden of people, seemed 
to be giving way beneath the bowlings of terror and mystic 
voluptuousness. Then the faithful came into the passages 
dra-mnv their children, who clung to them; and they beat 
them in order to make them let go, and handed them over to 
the men in red. The instrument-players sometimes stopped 
through exhaustion; then the cries of the mothers might 
be heard, and the frizzling of the fat as it fell upon the 
coals The henbane-drinkers crawled on all fours arovmd 
?he colossus, roaring like tigers; the Yidomm vaticmated, the 
Devotees sang with their cloven bps; the trellis-work_ had 

Some who had^knives rushed upon the rest. They slaughtered 
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one another. The hierodulcs took the fallen ashes at tlie 
edge of the flagstone in bronze fans, and cast thorn into the 
air that the sacrifice miglit be scattered over the town and 
even to the region of the stars. 

The loud noise and great light had attracted the Ijarharians 
to the foot of the walls; they clung to the wreck oi the 
helepolis to have a better view, and gazed opcn-moutlied 
in horror. 



XIV 


THE PASS OF THE HATCHET 

The Carthaeinians had not re-entered their houses when the 
clouds accumulated more thickly; those who raised their 
heads towards the colossus could feel big drops on their 
foreheads, and the rain fell. 

y 

It fell the whole night plentifully, in floods; the thunder 
growled; it was the voice of Moloch; he had vanquished 
Tanith; and she, being now fecundated, opened up her vast 
bosom in heaven’s heights. Sometimes she could be seen 
in a clear and luminous spot stretched upon cushions of 
cloud ; and then the darkness would close in again as though 
she were still too weary and w^ished to sleep again; the 
Carthaginians, all believing that water is brought forth 
by the moon, shouted to make her travail easy. 

The rain beat upon the terraces and overflowed them, 
forming lakes in the courts, cascades on the stairc^es, and 
eddies at the comers of the streets. It poured in warm 
heavy masses and urgent streams; big frothy jets leaped 
from the comers of all the buildings; it seemed as though 
whitish cloths hung dimly upon the walls, and the washed 
temple roofs shone black in the gleam of the hghtning. 
Torrents descended from the Acropolis by a thousand 
paths; houses suddenly gave way, and small beams, plaster, 
mbbish, and furniture passed along in the streams which ran 

impetuously over the pavement. 

Amphoras, flagons, and canvases had been placed out of 

doors; but the torches were extinguished; brands were 
taken from the fimeral-pile of the Baal, and the Carthaginiam 
bent back their necks and opened their mouths to drpk. 
Others by the side of the miry pools, plunged their arms mto 

them up to the arm-pits, and filled themselves so abundantly 
with water that they vomited it forth like buffaloes. Ine 
freshness gradually spread ; they breathed in the damp air 
with Dlav of limb, and in the happiness of their intoxication. 
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boundless hope soon arose. All their miseries were forgotten. 

Their country was bom anew. 

They felt the need, as it were, of directing upon others 
the extravagant fury which they had been unable to employ 
against themselves. Such a sacrifice could not be vain ; 
aFthough they felt no remorse they found themselves carried 
away by the frenzy w’hich results from complicity m 
irreparable crimes. 

The Barbarians had encountered the storm in their ill- 
closed tents ; and they were still quite chilled on the morrow 
as they tramped through the mud in search of their stores 
and weapons, which were spoiled and lost. 

Hamilcar went himself to see Hanno, and, in virtue of his 
plenary powers, entrusted the command to him. The old 
suffete hesitated for a few minutes between his animosity and 
his appetite for authority, but he accepted nevertheless. 

Hamilcar next took out a galley armed with a catapult 
at each end. He placed it in the gulf in front of the raft; 
then he embarked his stoutest troops on board such vessels 
as were available. He was apparently taking to flight; 
and running northwards before the wind he disappeared in 
the mist. 

But three days afterwards, when the attack was about to 
begin again, some people arrived tumultuously from the 
Libyan coast. Barca had come among them. He had 
carried off provisions everywhere, and he was spreading 
through the country. 

Then the Barbarians were indignant as though be were 
betraying them. Those who w'ere most weary of the siege, 
and especially the Gauls, did not hesitate to leave the walls 
in order to to rejoin him. Spendius wanted to reconstruct 
the helepolis; Matho had traced an imaginary line from his 
tent to Megara, and inwardly sworn to follow it, and none of 
their men stirred. But the rest, under the command of 
Autaritus, went off, abandoning the western part of the 
rampart, and so profound was the carelessness exhibited 
that no one even thought of replacing them. 

Havas spied them from afar in the mountains. 
During the night he led all his men along the seashore on 
the outer side of the Lagoon, and entered Carthage. 

He presented himself as a saviour with six thousand men, 
all carrying meal under their cloaks, and forty elephants 
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laden with forage and dried meat. The people flocked 
quickly around them; they gave them names. The sight of 
these strong animals^ sacred to Baal, gave the Carthaginians 
even more jov than the arrival of such relief; it was a token 
of the tenderness of the god, a proof that he was at last going 
to interfere in the war to defend them. 

Narr’ Havas received the compliments of the Ancients. 
Then he ascended to Salammbo’s palace. 

He had not seen her a^ain since tie time when in Hamilcar’s 
tent amid the five armies he had felt her little, cold, soft 
hand fastened to his own ; she had left for Carthage after the 
betrothal. His love, which had been diverted by other 
ambitions, had come back to him; and now he expected to 
enjov his rights, to marr}- her, and take her. 

Salammbd did not understand how the young man could 
ever become her master! Although she asked Tanith every 
day for Matho’s death, her horror of the Libyan was growing 
less. She vaguely felt that the hate with which he had 
persecuted her was something almost religious — and she 
would fain have seen in Narr’ Havas’s person a reflection, as 
it were, of that mahce which still dazzled her. She desued 
to know him better, and yet his presence would have em- 
barrassed her. She sent him word that she could not 

receive him. . j 1 . 

Moreover, Hamilcar had forbidden his people to admit the 

Kin-^ of the Numidians to see her; by putting oS Im reward 
to the end of the war he hoped to retain his devotion— and, 
throueh dread of the suffete, Narr’ Ha^ms ^thdrew. 

But he bore himself haughtily towards the Hunched. He 
chant^ed their arrangements. He demanded pmnl^es for 
his men, and placed them on important poste; thus the 
Barbarians stared when they perceived Numidians on the 


The surprise of the Carthaginians was grater stiU when 
three hundred of their own people, who l^adjiem m^e 

Punic trireme. Hamilcar, in fact, had secretly sent teck 

to the Quirites the crews of the Latm vessels, 
the defection of the T^-rian towms; and, to reciprocate Ae 
courtesv, Rome was now sending him back her captiv^^ ^ 
scorned the overtures of the Mercenanes in Sardinia 

ij rAr'ncmi7>^ the inhabitants of Utica as subjects. 
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Hiero, who was ruling at Syracuse, was carried away by 
this example. For the preservation of his own States it was 
necessary that an equilibrium should exist between the two 
peoples; he was interested, therefore, in the safety of the 
Chanaanites, and he declared himself tlieir friend, and sent 
them twelve hundred oxen, with fifty-three thousand nebels 
of pure wheat. 

A deeper reason prompted aid to Carthage. It was felt 
that if the Mercenaries triumphed, every one, from soldier to 
plate-washer, would rise, and that no government and no 
house could resist them. 

Meanwhile Hamilcar w'as scouring the eastern districts. 
He drove back the Gauls, and all the Barbarians found that 
they were themselves in something like a state of siege. 

Then he set himself to harass them. He would arri\'e 
and then retire, and by constantly renew'ing this manoeuvre, 
he gradually detached them from their encampments. 
Spendius w^as obliged to follow them, and in the end Matho 
yielded in like manner. 

He did not pass beyond Tunis. He shut himself up within 
its w'alls. This persistence was full of wisdom, for soon 
Narr* Havas w'as to be seen issuing from the gate of Kliamon 
with his elephants and soldiers. Hamilcar was reatlling 
him, but the other Barbarians were already wandering about 
in the provinces in pursuit of the suflete. 

The latter had received three thousand Gauls from Clypea. 
He had horses brought to him from Cyrenaica, and armour 
from Brutium, and began the war again. 

Never had his genius been so impetuous and fertile. For 
five moons he dragged his enemies after him. He had an 
end to which he wished to guide them. 

The Barbarians had at first tried to encompass him with 
small detachments, but he always escaped them. They 
ceased to separate. Their army amounted to about forty 
thousand men, and several times they enjoyed the sight of 
seeing the Carthaginians fall back. 

The horsemen of Narr Havas were what they found most 
tormenting. Often, at times of the greatest weariness, when 
they were advancing over the plains, and dozing beneath the 
weight of their arms, a great line of dust would suddenly 
nse on the horizon; there would be a galloping up to them. 
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and a rain of darts would pour from the bosom of a cloud 
filled with flaming eyes. The Nu mi d i ans in their white 
cloaks would utter loud shouts, raise their arms, press their 
rearing stallions with their knees, and, wheeling them round 
abruptlv, would then disappear. They had always supplies 
of iavelins and dromedaries some distance oS, and they 
would return more terrible than before, howl like wolves, 
and take to flisht like \-ultures. The Barbarians posted at 
the extremities^ of the files fell one by one ; and this would 
continue until evening, when an attempt would be made tc 

enter the mountains. 

\lthou2h thev were perilous for elephants, Hamilcar made 
his wav in amons them. He foUowed the long chain which 
extends from the promontory^ of Hermseum to the top of 
ZaiTOuan. This, thev believed, was a desrice for hiding the 
insumciency of his troops. But the continual uncertain^ m 
which he kept them exasperated them at last more than any 
defeat. Thev did not lose heart, and marched after him. 

At last one e\ ening they surprised a body of vehtes ^id 
some bis rocks at the entrance of a pass between the Silver 
Mountain and the Lead Mountain; the entire army was 
«rtainlv in front of them, for a noise of foottteps ^ 
clarions' could be heard ; the Carthagimans immediately fled 
throush the 2orge. It descended into a plam ^d w^ shap^ 
like ail iron hatchet with a surrounding of loftt cMs. The 
Barbarians dashed into it in order to overtake the vehtes, 
quite at the bottom other Carthagmians were nin^ 
tumultuouslv amid gallopmg oxen. A m^ m a r^ doak 
to be seen ; it was the sufiete ; they shouted this to one 
another ; and thev were carried away with increased I^iy and 
^veral. tr'om laziness or prudence, had remamed on 


3'^y 


from a wood 


pass 


•airy 


piKe ana same; and soon all the Barbanans 
^Th^this sjeat human mass, after swaying 


some time, stood 


moii' tT f?om"“a JhLTtheyliveighed against 
iTom^ionT. -ho were unable to find the route agaim 
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In fact the Barbarians had scarcely descended when men 
who had been crouching behind the rocks raised the latter 
with beams and overthrew them, and as the slope was steep 
the hu<^e blocks had rolled dowm pell-meil and completely 

stopped up the narrow opening. 

At the other extremity of the plain stretched a long 
passao-e, split in gaps here and there, and leading to a ravine 
which" ascended to the upper plateau, where the Punic army 
was stationed. Ladders had been placed beforehand in 
this passage against the wall of cliff; and, protected by the 
winding's of the gaps, the velites were able to seize and mount 
them before being overtaken. Several even made their way 
to the bottom of the ravine; they were drawn up with cables, 
for the groimd at this spot w'as of moving sand, and so much 
inclined that it was impossible to climb it even on the knees. 
The Barbarians arrived almost immediately. But a port- 
cullis, forty cubits high, and made to fit the intervening 
space exactly, suddenly sank before them like a rampart 
fallen from the skies. 

The suSete’s combinations had therefore succeeded. None 
of the Mercenaries knew the mountain, and, marching as 
they did at the head of their columns, they had drawn on 
the rest. The rocks, which were somewhat narrow at the 
base, had been easily cast doum; and, while all were running, 
his army had raised shouts, as of distress, on the horizon. 
Hamilcar, it is true, might have lost his velites, only half of 
w'hom remained, but he would have sacrificed twenty times 
as many for the success of such an enterprise. 

The Barbarians pressed fonvard until morning, in compact 
files, from one end of the plain to the other. They felt the 
mountain with their hands, seeking to discover a passage. 

At last day broke; and they perceived all about them a 
great white w^all he^vn with the pick. And no means of 
safety, no hope! The two natural outlets from this blind 
alley were closed by the portcullis and the heaps of rocks. 

Then they all looked at one another without speaking. 
They sank down in collapse, feeling an icy coldness in their 
loins, and overwhelming weight upon their eyelids. 

They rose, and bounded against the rocks. But the low'est 
were weighted by the pressure of the others, and were 
immovable. They tried to cling to them so as to reach 
the top, but the bellying shape of the great masses rendered 

T S6d 
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all hold ’TT.possible, They soudit to deave the ground on 
both sides of the gorge, but their instriiinents broke. They 
ir.ade a -aree fire with the tent poles, but the fire could not 
turn the mountain. 

Thev returned to the poncullis; it was garnished with 
long riAilN as thick 3S stakes, as sharp as the spines of a 
pOTCup^np^ and closer than the hairs of a bru^h. But they 
were animated bv such rage that they dashed themseUes 
a^inst it. The first were pierced to the backbone, those 
coming next surged over them, and ah fell back, lea\'^ 
human fragments and blocdstained hair on those horrible 


branches. , t j 

When their discouragement was^ ^mewhat abated, they 

made an examination of the p^o^’isions. The Mercenaries, 

whose baggage was lost, possessed scarcely ^ough for two 

davs: and^all the rest found themselves destitute— for they 

had been awaiting a convoy promised by the tillages of the 

^However, some bulls were roaming about, those whi^ 
the Cartha^ians had loosed in the gorge to attract the 
Barbarians: Thev killed them with lance thrusts ate 
them, and when their stomachs were filled their thoughts 

were less mournful, ^ i u 

The next dav they slaughtered all the mules to Ae numto 

of about fortv then'they scraped the s^, teil^ the 

pounded the bones, and did not yet despair ; the army from 

Tunis had no doubt been warned, and was roming. 

But on the e^-ening of the fifth day their hunger m^^, 

thev gnawed their sword-belts, and the httle sponges which 

bordered the bottom of then helmets. 

These fortv thousand men were massed mto the sj^aes 

of hippodronie formed by the mountam about them Some 

remaS^ front of the portcullis, or ^the fwt of^Ae 

S^'ed one another, and the timid sought out the brave, 
who nevertheless, were unable to save them. 

, , ocrain^t the Carthaginians, against 
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Hamilcar. and against Matho, although he was innocent of 
their disaster; but it seemed to them that their pains would 
have been less if he had shared them. Then they groaned, 
and some wept softly like little children. 

They came to the captains and besought them to grant 
them something that would alleviate their sufferings. The 
others made no reply; or, seized with fury, would pick up a 

stone and fling it in their faces. 

Several, in fact, carefully kept a reserve of food in a hole 
in the ground— a few handfuls of dates, or a little meal; 
and they ate this during the night, with their heads bent 
beneath their cloaks. Those who had swords kept them 
naked in their hands, and the most suspicious remained 
standing with their backs against the mountain. 

They accused their chiefs and threatened them. Autaritus 
was not afraid of showing himself. With the Barbaric 
obstinacy which nothing could discourage, he would advance 
twenty times a day to the rocks at the bottom, hoping every 
time to find them perchance displaced; and swaying his 
heavy fur-covered shoulders, he reminded his companions of 
a bear coming forth from its cave in springtime to see whether 
the snows are melted. 

Spendius, surrounded by the Greeks, hid himself in one 
of the gaps; as he was afraid, he caused a rumour of his 
death to be spread. 

They were now hideously lean; their skin was overlaid 
with bluish marblings. On the evening of the ninth day 
three Iberians died. 

Their frightened companions left the spot. They were 
stripped, and the white, naked bodies lay in the sunshine on 
the sand. 

Then the Garamantians began to prowl slowly round about 
them. They were men accustomed to existence in solitude, 
and they reverenced no god. At last the oldest of the bantl 
made a sign, and bending over the corpses they cut strips 
from them with their knives, then squatted upon their heels 
and ate. The rest looked on from a distance; they uttered 
cries of horror— many, nevertheless, being, at the bottom of 
their souls, jealous of such courage. 

In the middle of the night some of these approached, and, 
dissembling their eagerness, asked for a small mouthful, 
merely to try, they said. Bolder ones came up : their number 
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increased : there was soon a crowd. But almost all of them 
let their hands fall on feeling the cold fiesh on the edge of 
their lips: others, on the contrary, devoured it with delight. 

That they might be led away by example, they urged one 
another on mutuallv. Such as had at first refused went to 
see the Garamantians. and returned no more. They cooked 
the pieces on coals at the point of the sword: they salted 
thfiTTi with dust, and contended for the best morsels. \Mien 
nothing was left of the three corpses, their eyes ranged over 

the whole plain to find others. 

3ut were thev not in possession of Carthaginians twenty 
captives taken in the last encounter, whom no one had 
noticed up to the present? These disappeared: moreover, it 
was act of vengeance. Then, as the\ must h\ e, as the 
taste for this food had become developed, and as they were 
dying, they cut the throats of the water-carriers, grooms, and 
ail the ser^-ing-men belonging to the Mercenaries. They 
killed some of "them every day. Some ate much, recovered 


strength and were sad no more. 

Soon this resource failed. Then the longing was directed 
to 'the wounded and sick. Since they could not recover, it 
was as wen to release them from their tortures; and. as soon 
as a man to 5 ta<:cer. all exclaimed that he was now 

bst Jnt oSt to be made use of for the rest, .^ces 
were emplov'^ed to accelerate their death; the last rem^t 
of their foul portion was stolen from them : they were tr^den 
on as* thouc:h bv inadvenence: those in the last tnroes, 
wis^inc’ to make believe that they were strong, strove to 

stretch out their aims, to nse, to laugh Men 
swooned came to themselves at the touch of a notched blade 
sawing on a liml^and they still slew, fero-aously and 

neeclesslv. to sate their fury . _ * — - 

\ mist, hea^-^• and warm, such as comes those regio^ 

at'th.e end of srater. sank on the fourt^nth day upon the 

armv This chanse of temperature brought ^“o^ dea*^ 

with it. and corru*ption was developed with fnghtful rapidi^ 

b ?ne warm dampness which was kept m by the sides of the 

mourtain. The drizzle that feU upon the corp^ softe^ 

\Mutish ^-apours floated overhead : they pneked 

Sought that through the e.vhalations ot the breath 
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u <iPP the souls of their companions. They were 
with in^e«e They w.he.l (or 

nothing weather became fine acain. and 

Two days It seemed to them that 

\“”°"Lmai were being wrenched from them with tongs 
C ^led abruT m con.-ulsions, flung handfuls ol 
Sst into Lir meuths, bit their arms, and burst into Iran .ic 

'"rheTwere still more tormented by thirst, for they had 
not a drop of water, the leathern bottles having been com- 
detelv dried up since the ninth day. To cheat the.r need 
tiiey applied their tongues to the metal plates on their waist- 
S their ivory pommels, and the steel of their swords. 
W former caravan-leaders tightened their waists with 
ropes. Others sucked a pebble. They drank unne cooled in 

their brazen helmets. ey, - , i 

\nd they still expected the army from Tunis! The ler/^ih 
of time which it took in coming was, according to their 
conjectures, an assurance of its early arrival. Hcsidcs, 
Matho, who was a brave fellow w'ould not desert them. 
“‘Twnll be to-moiTOw!” they would say to one another; and 


then to-morrow would pass. 

At the beginning they had offered up prayers and vow's, 
and practised all kinds of incantations. Just now their 
only feeling to their divinities was one of hatred, and they 
strove to revenge themselves by belie vim: in them no more. 

Men of violent disposition perished first; the Africans held 
out better than the Gauls. Zarxas lay stretched at full 
length among the Balearians, his hair over his arm, inert. 
Spendius found a plant with broad leaves filled abundantly 
with juice, and after declaring that it was poisonous, so as to 
keep off the rest, he fed himself upon it. 

They were too weak to knock down the flying crows with 
stones. Sometimes when a gypaetus was perched on a 
corpse, and had been mangling it for a long time, a man 
would set himself to crawl towards it with a javelin between 
his teeth. He would support himself with one hand, and 
after taking a good aim, throw his weapon. The white- 
feathered creature, disturbed by the noise, would desist and 
look about m a tranquil fashion like a cormorant on a rock, 
and would then again thrust in its hideous, yellow beak' 
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while the man. in despair, would fall flat on his face in the 
dust. Some succeeded in discovering chameleons and 
serpents. But it was the love of life that kept them alive. 
They directed their souls to this idea exclusively, and duns 
to existence by an effort of the will that prolonged it. 

The most stoical kept dose to one another, seated in a 
circle here and there, among the dead in the middle of the 
plain; and wrapped in their doaks they gave themselves up 
silently to their sadness. 

Those who had been bom in towns recalled the resounding 
streets, the taverns, theatres, baths, and the barbers* shops 
where there are tales to be beard. Others could once more 
see countr\' districts at sunset, when the yellow com waves, 
and the great oxen ascend the hills again wdth the plough- 
shares on their necks. Travellers dreamed of cisterns, 
hunters of their forests, veterans of battles; and in the 
somnolence that benumbed them their thoughts jostled 
one another with the predpitancy and clearness of dreams. 
Hallucinations came suddenly upon them; they sought for 
a door in the mountain in order to flee, and tried to pass 
through it. Others thought that they were sailing in a 
storm and gave orders for the handling of a ship, or else fell 
back in terror, percei\dng Punic battalions in the douds. 
There were some who imagined themselves at a feast, and 
sang. 

Many through a strange mania would repeat the same 
word or continually make the same gesture. Then when 
thev happened to raise their heads and look at one another 
they were choked wdth sobs on discovering the horrible 
ravages made in their faces Some had ceased to suffer, 
and to while away the hours told of the perils which they 

had escaped. 

Death was certain and imm inent to all. How many times 
had they not tried to open up a passage! As to imploring 
terms from the conqueror, by what means could they do so? 
They did not even Imow where Hamilcar was. 

The wind was blowing from the direction of the ra\dne. 
It made the sand flow perpetually in cascades over the 
portcullis ; and the cloaks and hair of the Barbari^ were 
peing covered with it as though the eaiA were rising upon 
them and desirous of bur^ring them. Nothing stirred; the 
eternal mountain seemed still higher to them every morning. 
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Sometimes flights of birds darted past beneath the blue 
sky in the freedom of the air. The men closed their eyes 

that they might not see them. 

At first they felt a buzzing in their ears^ their nails j^rew 
black, the cold reached to their breasts; they lay upon their 
sides and expired without a cr\'. 

• On the nineteenth day two thousand Asiatics were dead, 
with fifteen hundred from the Archipelago, eight thousand 
from Libya, the youngest of the Mercenaries, and whole tribes 
— in all twenty ^ousand soldiers, or half the army. 

Autaritus, who had only fifty Gauls left, was going to kill 
himself in order to put an end to this state of things, when 
he thought that he saw a man on the top of the mountain 
in front of him. 

Owing to his elevation this man did not appear taller than 
a dwarf. However, Autaritus recognized a shield shaped 
like a trefoil on his left arm. “A Carthaginian ! he 
exclaimed, and immediately throughout the plain, before 
the portcullis and beneath the rocli, all rose. The soldier 
was walking along the edge of the precipice; the Barbarians 
gazed at him from below. 

Spendius picked up the head of an o.x; then having formed 
a diadem with two belts, he fixed it on the horns at the end 
of a pole in token of pacific intentions. The Carthaginian 
disappeared. They waited. 

At last in the evening a sword-belt suddenly fell from 
above like a stone loosened from the cliff. It w^as made of 
red leather covered with embroidery, with three diamond 
stars, and, stamped in the centre, it bore the mark of the 
Great Council: a horse beneath a palm tree. This was 
Hamilcar's reply, the safe-conduct that he sent them. 

They had nothing to fear; any change of fortune brought 
with it the end of their woes. They w'ere moved with 
extravagant joy, they embraced one another, they wept. 
Spendius, Autantus, and Zarxas, four Italiotes, a negro, and 
^0 Spartans offered themselves as envoys. They were 
immediately accepted. They did not know, however, by 
what means they should get away. 

But a cracking sounded in the direction of the rocks* and 
the most elevated of them, after rocking to and fro, rebounded 
to the bottom. In fact, if they w'ere immovable on the side 
of the Barbarians — for it would have been necessary to urge 
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them up an inclined plane, and they were, moreover, heaped 
together owing to the narrowness of the gorge — on the other, 
on the contrary, it was sufficient to drive against them with 
violence to make them descend. The Carthaginians pushed 
them, and at daybreak they projected into the plain like the 
steps of an immense ruined staircase. 

The Barbarians were still unable to climb them. Ladders 
were held out for their assistance; all rushed upon them. 
The discharge of a catapult drove the crowd back ; only the 
ten were taken away. 

They walked amid the Clinabarians, leaning their hands 

on the horses’ croups for support. 

Now that their first joy was over they began to harbour 
anxieties. Hamilcaris demands would be cruel. But 
Spendius reassured them. 

“I \sill speak!” And he boasted that he knew excellent 
things to say for the safety of the army. 

Behind aU the bushes they met with ambushed sentries, 
who prostrated themselves before the sword-belt which 
Spendius had placed over his shoulder. 

Wlien they reached the Punic camp the crowd flocked 
around them, and they thought that they could hear whisper- 
ings and laughter. The door of a tent opened. 

Hamilcar was at the very back of it, seated on a stool 
beside a table on which there shone a naked sword. He 
was surrounded by captains, who were standing. 

He suited back on perceiring these men, and then bent 

over to examine them. 

Their pupils were strangely dilated, and there was a great 
black circle round their eyes, which extended to the lower 
parts of their ears; their bluish noses stood out between 
their hollow cheeks, which were chinked with deep wrinkles; 
the skin of their bodies was too large for their musdes, and 
was hidden beneath a slate-coloured dust; their lips were 
glued to their yellow teeth; they exhaled an infectious 
odour; they might have been taken for half-opened tombs, 

for living sepulchres. , • i. .v 

In the centre of the tent, on a mat on which the captams 

were about to sit down, there was a dish of smoking gourds. 

The Barbarians fastened their eyes upon it with a shivering 

in all their limbs, and tears came to their eyelids; nevertheless, 

they restrained themselves. 
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Uamilcar turned away to speak to someone. Then they 
dll flung themselves upon it, flat on the ground. Their faces 
were soaked in the fat, and the noise of their deglutition was 
mingled with the sobs of joy which they uttered. Through 
astomshment, doubtless, rather than pity, they were allowed 
to finish the mess. Then when they had risen Hamilcar 
with a sign commanded the man who bore the sword-belt 
to speak. Spendius was afraid; he stammered. 

Hamilcar, while listening to him, kept turning round on 
his fin<^er a big gold ring, the same which had stamped the 
seal of Carthage upon the sword-belt. He let it fall to the 
ground; Spendius immediately picked it up; his servile 
habits came back to him in the presence of his master. The 
others quivered wdth indignation at such baseness. 

But the Greek raised his voice, and spoke for a long time 
in a rapid, insidious^ and even violent fashion, setting forth 
the crimes of Hanno, w'hom he knew to be Barca’s enemy, and 
striving to move Hamilcaris pity by the details of their 
miseries and the recollection of their devotion; in the end 
he became forgetful of himself, being carried away by the 
warmth of his temper. 

Hamilcar replied that he accepted their excuses. Peace, 
then, was going to be concluded, and now it would be a 
definitive one! But he required that ten Mercenaries, chosen 
by himself, should be delivered up to him without weapons 
or tunics. 


They had not expected such clemency; Spendius exclaimed ; 
“Ah! twenty if you wish, master!” 

“No! ten will suffice,” replied Hamilcar quietly. 

They were sent out of the tent to deliberate. As soon as 
they were alone Autaritus protested against the sacrifice of 
their comp^ions, and Zarxas said to Spendius; 

“Why did you not kill him? his sword was there beside 
you ! ” 


“Him [” said Spendius. “ Him ! him ! ” he repeated several 

times, as though the thing had been impossible, and Hamilcar 
were an immortal. 


They were so overwhelmed with weariness that they 
stretched themselves on their backs on the ground not 
knowing at what resolution to arrive 

Spendius urged them to yield. At last they consented 
and went m again. 

♦t889 
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Then the suffete put his hand into the hands of the ten 
Barbarians in turn,, and pressed their thumbs; then he 
rubbed it on his garment, for their viscous skin gave a rude, 
soft impression to the touch, a greasy tingling which induced 
horripilation. Afterwards he said to them: 

“You are really all the chiefs of the Barbarians, and you 

have sworn for them ? ” 

“ Yes !” they replied. 

“Without constraint, from the bottom of your souls, with 

the intention of fulfilling 3’our promises?” 

They assured him that they were returning to the rest in 
order to fulfil them. 

“Well!” rejoined the sufiete, “in accordance with the 
convention concluded between myself, Barca, and the 
ambassadors of the Mercenaries, it is you whom I choose 

and shall keep 1 ” t. • 

Spendius fell swooning upon the mat. The Barbarians, 

as though abandoning him, pressed close tc^ether; and there 
was not a word, not a complaint. 


Their companions, who were waiting for them, not seemg 

them return, beheved themselves betrayed. The envop had 

no doubt given themselves up to the suffete. 

Thev waited for two days longer; then, on the mornmg 

of the' third, their resolution was taken. With ropes, pi^, 
and arrows arranged like rungs betwe^ strips of ^vas, Aey 
succeeded in scaling the rocks; and leaving the we^est, 
about three thousand in number, behmd them, they began 

their march to rejoin the army at Tunis. 

Above the gorge there stretched a meadow tl^y so^ 
with shrubs ; the Barbarians devoured the buds. Afterw^ 

hour? later they reached a second plateau bordered by a belt 

Wn^^e undulations of these hillocks, silvery sheaves 
intervals from one another; the Barbarians who 
A bv the sun could perceive confusedly below 

S -rt ^diS -n^ey' were lances in towers on 

'‘iSS the.r breasts the hohiio btsks. the 
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brass plates which covered their sides, and the daggers 
fastened to their knee-caps, they had at the extremity of 
their trunks a leathern bracelet, in which the handle of a 
broad cutlass was inserted; they had set out simultaneously 
from the back part of the plain, and were advancing on both 
sides in parallel lines. 

The Barbarians were frozen with a nameless terror. They 
did not even try to flee. They already found themselves 


surrounded. 

The elephants entered into this mass of men; and the 
spurs on their breasts divided it, the lances on their tusks 
upturned it like ploughshares ; they cut, hewed, and hacked 
with the scythes on their trunks ; the towers, w'hich were 
full of phalaricas, looked like volcanoes on the march; 
nothing could be distinguished but a large heap, whereon 
human flesh, pieces of brass, and blood made white spots, 
grey sheets, and red fuses. The horrible animals dug 
out black furrows as they passed through the midst of 
it all. 

The fiercest was driven by a Numidian who was crowned 
with a diadem of plumes. He hurled javelins with frightful 
quickness, giving at intervals a long, shrill whistle. The 
great beasts, docile as dogs, kept an eye on him during 
the carnage. 

The circle of them narrowed by degrees; the weakened 
Barbarians offered no assistance; the elephants were soon in 
the centre of the plain. They lacked space; they thronged 
half-rearing together, and their tusks clashed against one 
another. Suddenly Narr' Har\'as quieted them, and wheeling 
round they trotted back to the hills. 

Two syntagmata, however, had taken refuge on the right 
in a bend of the groimd, had thrown away their arms, and 
were all kneeling with their faces towards the Punic tents 
imploring mercy with uplifted arms. 

Their legs and bands were tied; then when they were 
stretched on the ground beside one another the elephants 
were brought back. 

Their breasts cracked like boxes being forced; two were 
ciphed at every step; the big feet sank into the bodies 
with a motion of the haunches which made the elephants 
appear lame. They went on to the very end. 

The level surface of the plain again became motionless. 
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N'isht fell. Hamilcar was delighting himself with the 
spectacle of his vengeance, but suddenly he started. 

He saw. and all saw, some more Barbarians six hundred 
paces to the left on the summit of a peakl In fact four 
hundred of the stoutest Mercenaries, Etruscans, Libyans, and 
Spartans, had gained the heights at the beginning, and had 
remained there in uncertainty xmtil now. After the massacre 
of their companions they resolved to make their wav through 
the Carthaginians; they were already descending in serried 
columns, in a marvellous and formidable fashion. 

A herald was immediately dispatched to them. The sufiete 
needed soldiers; he received them unconditionally, so greatly 
did he admire their bravery. They could even, said the man 
of Carthage, come a little nearer, to a plare, which he pointed 
out to them, where they would find provisions. 

The Barbarians ran thither and spent the night in eating. 
Then the Carthaginians broke into clamours against the 

sufete’s partialiw for the Mercenaries. 

Did he meld to' these outbursts of insatiable hatred or was 

it a refinement of treacheiy ? The ne.xt day he came himself, 
without a sword and bareheaded, with an escort of Clina- 
barians. and announced to them that basing too many to 
feed he did not intend to keep them. Nevertheless, as he 
wanted men and he knew no means of selecting the good 
ones, thev were to fight together to the d^th; he w^d 
then admit the conquerors mto his o^-n b<^y guard. 
death was quite as £cxxl as another; and then mo\'ing his 

soldiers aside (for the Punic standards hid 
^he Mercenaries'! he showed them the one hundred and 
m^etv-two elephants under Xarr' Havas, form^ a single 
nmi-ht line, their trunks brandishmg broad steel blades hxe 

'riant arms holding axes above their heads. 

^ The Barbarians looked at one ano^er ^ilentlv. It w^ 
not death that made them turn pale, but th^omble com- 

^ community of their lives had brought about profound 

.he* men The -mp, ^ 

tVp r.lace of their counm" h\-mg witnout a tamiiv, tne> 
* n-^f -n-ed the needful tenderness to a companion, and the> 

all sorts of countnes, murders, and adteniures, 3 
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contracted strange loves — obscene unions as serious as 
marriage, in which the stronger protected the younger in 
the midst of battles, helped him to cross precipices, sponged 
the sweat of fevers from his brow, and stole food for him, 
and the other, a child who had been picked up on the roadside, 
and had then become a Mercenar\’, repaid this devotion by 
a thousand delicate attentions and vriieW kindnesses. 

Thev exchanged their necklaces and ear-rings, presents 
which they had made to one another in former days, after 
g:-eat peril* or in hours of intoxication. All asked to die, and 
none would strike. A young fellow might be seen here and 
there, sa>dng to another whose beard was grey: “No I no I 
vou are more robust! you will avenge us, kill me!” and the 
man would reply, “I have fewer years to live! Strike to 
the heart, and t hink no more about it ! ” Brothers gazed on 
one another with clasped hands, and lover bade lover eternal 
farewells, standing and weeping upon his shoulder. 

They drew off their cuirasses that the sword-points might 
be thrust in the more quickly. Then there appeared the 
marks of the great blows which they had received for 
Carthage, and which looked like inscriptions on columns. 

They placed themselves in four equal ranks, after the 
fashion of gladiators, and began with timid engagements. 
Some had even bandaged their eyes, and their swords wa\'ed 
gently through the air like blind men's sticks. The Cartha- 
ginians hooted, and shouted to them that they were cowards. 
The Barbarians became animated, and soon the combat was 
general, headlong, and terrible. 

Sometimes two men all covered wdth blood would stop, 
fall into each other's arms, and die \rith mutual kisses. 
None drew back. They rushed upon the extended blades. 
Their delirium was so frenzied that the Carthaginians in 
the distance were afraid. 

At last they stopped. Their breasts made a great hoarse 
noise, and their eyeballs could be seen through their Ions 
hair, which hung down as though it had come out of a purple 
bath. Several were turning round rapidly, like panthers 
wounded in the forehead. Others stood motionless looking 
at a corpse at their feet ; then they would suddenly tear them 
faces with their nails, take their swords in both hands, and 
plunge them into their own bodies. 

There were still sixty left. They asked for drink. Thev 
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were told by shouts to throw away their swords, and when 

they had done so water was brought to them. 

^^^lile they were drinking, with their faces buned m the 
vases, sixty Carthaginians leaped upon them and killed them 

with stilettos in the back. _ 

Hamilcar had done this to gratify the instincts of his army, 

and . bv means of this treachery, to attach it to h^ own person. 

The' war then was ended ; at least he beheved that it 

was ; ilatho would not resist ; in his impatience the suffete 

commanded an immediate departure. , , , , • , 

His scouts came to teU him that a convoy had been descried, 
departing towards the Lead Mountain. Hamilcar did not 
trouble himself about it. The Meicenanes once anndulated, 
the Nomads would give him no further trouble. The im- 
portant matter was to take Tunis. He advanced by forced 

“Hf^d^SifNarr’ Havas to Carthage with the news of 
his victoiy’; and the king of the Numidians, proud of his 
success, \'isited Salammbo. 


She received him in her gardens under a large syc^ore 
tree amid pillows of yellow leather, and with Ta^ch beside 
her ’ Her face was covered wuth a white sc^, which, 
over her mouth and forehead, aUowed only her eyes to be 

ien £t Ter lips shone in the transparency of the tis^e 

like the gems on her fingers, for Salammbo had both her 
li^df tripped up. and did not make a gesture during the 

wTavTSnounced the defeat of the Barbarians to 

Sich ha* rendered to her father. Then he begtm to tdl 
about the whole them cooed softly, 

Tartessus quails j ; its verdure; coloqumtidas 

uncultivated, had mu p the asclepias was 

mounted into the bran tinds (if vegetation formed 

scattered over fidds of the woods, 

entwinmgs and tow ^ . parked the shadow of a leaf 

sun-rays, ‘^®J3^“’|>°j^esticlmmals, grown wild agm, fled 
upon gT - c^metines a gazelle might be seen 
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trailing scattered peacocks’ feathers after its little black 
^0?° The clamours of the distant town were lost m the 
muiLring of the waves. The sky was quite blue, and not 

a sail was visible on the sea. 

KarP Havas had ceased speakmg; Salammbo was looking 
at him without replying. He wore a linen robe with flowers 
painted on it, and with gold fringes at the hem ; two silver 
Lows fastened his plaited hair at the tips of his ears; his 
right hand rested on a pike-staff adorned with circles o 

electnim and tufts of hair. ^ i_ u j 

As she watched him a crow'd of dim thoughts absorbed 

her This young man, with his gentle voice and feminme 

fimire captivated her eyes by the grace of his person, and 

seemed to her like an elder sister sent by the Baals to protect 

her. The recollection of Matho came upon her, nor did she 

resist the desire to learn what had become of him. 

Narr’ Havas replied that the Carthaginians were advancing 
towards Tunis to take it. In proportion as he set forth their 
chances of success and Matho's weakness, she seemed to 
rejoice in extraordinary hopie. Her lips trembled, her breast 
panted. \Mien he finally promised to kill him himself, she 

^claimed: “Yes! kill him! It must be sol” 

The Numidian replied that he desired this death ardently, 
since he would be her husband when the war w'as over. 
Salammbo started, and bent her head. ^ 

But Narr* Havas, pursuing the subject, compared his 
longings to flowers languishing for rain, or to lost travellers 
waiting for the day. He told her, further, that she was 
more beautiful than the moon, better than the wind of 
morning or than the face of a guest. He would bring for 
her from the country of the Blacks thinp such as there were 
none in Carthage, and the apartments in their house should 
be sanded with gold-dust. 

Evening fell, and odours of balsam were exhaled. For a 
long time they looked at each other in silence, and 
Salammbo's eyes, in the depths of her long draperies, 
resembled two stars in the rift of a cloud. Before the sun 
set he withdrew. 

The Ancients felt themselves relieved of a great anxiety 
when he left Carthage. The people had received him with 
even more enthusiastic acclamations than on the first occa- 
sion, If Hamilcar and the king of the Numidians triumphed 
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alone over the Mercenaries it would be impossible to resist 
them. To weaken Barca they therefore resolved to make 
the aged Hanno^ him whom they loved, a sharer in the 
deliverance of Carthage. 

He proceeded immediately' towards the western provinces, 
to take his vengeance in the very places which had vrdtnessed 
his shame. But the inhabitants and the Barbarians were 
dead, hidden, or fled. Then his anger was vented upon the 
country. He burnt the ruins of the ruins, he did not leave a 
single tree nor a blade of grass; the children and the infirm, 
that were met \sith, were tortured; he gave the women to 
his soldiers to be \-iolated before they were slaughtered; the 
most beautiful were thro\vn into his litter, for his grievous 
disease fired impetuous desires; and he gratified them with 
all the frenzy of a man in despair. 

Often, on the crests of the bills, black tents were struck as 
thouch overturned by the wind, and broad, brilliantly- 
’oordered disks, which were recognized as being chariot- 
wheels. revolved with a plaintive sound as they gradually 
disappeared in the valleys. The tribes, which had abandoned 
the siege of Carthage, were wandering in this way through 
the provinces, waiting for an opportunity, or for some 
\'ictoTV' to be sained by the ^fercenanes, in order to return. 
But, whether from terror or famine, they all took the roads 

to their native lands, and disappeared. 

Hamilcar was not jealous of Hanno's successes. Neverthe- 
less he was in a hurry' to end matters; he commmded him 
to fall back upon Tunis; and Hanno, who loved his country', 
was under the walls of the town on the appointed day. 

For its protection it had its abori^al population, twelve 
thousand Mercenaries, and, in addition, all the Eaters of 
Uncleanness, for like Matho they were riveted to the ho^n 
of Carthage, and plebs and schalischim gazed at its lofty 
walls from afar, looking back in thought to boundless 
enio^-ments. With this harmony of hatred rpistance was 
brisklv orcanized. Leathern bottles were taken to ^e 
helmets ; aU the palm trees in the gardens were cut down 

for lances; cisterns were dug; while ^ 

caught on the shores of the Lake big wlute ^h, fed o 
corpses and filth. Their ramparts, kept m rums now hy 
th^jealousy of Carthage, were so weak that ^ey “uld^ 
thrown do%vn with a push of the shoulder. Matho stopped 
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..e; N„. 

H.lrS'4 "6“VhrS“^?£“r‘ gSs we"e 

fo^S^?S as astac. .h. 

saX^^'^cified beside one another on a hillock m front of 

^VS’si-ht of this the besieged forsook the rampart 
Matho had said to himself that if he could pass between 
the walls and Narr’ Havas’s tents with such rapidtty that 
the Numidians had not time to come out, he could fall upon 
the rear of the Carthaginian infantry, who would be caught 
Sween his division and those mside. He dashed out 


with his veterans. , , v r 4.u« 

Narr’ Havas perceived him ; he crossed the shore of the 

lake and came to warn Hanno to dispatch men to Harnilcar s 

assis’tance. Did he believe Barca too weak to resist the 

Mercenaries? Was it a piece of treachery or folly ? No one 


could ever learn. , ,.j ^ u ■.. * 

Hanno, desiring to humihate his rival, did not hesitate. 

He shouted orders to sound the trumpets, and his whole 
army rushed upion the Barbarians. The latter returned, and 
ran straight against the Carthaginians; they knocked them 
down, crushed them under their feet, and, driving them back 
in this way, reached the tent of Hanno, who was then sur- 
rounded by thirty Carthaginians, the most illustrious of the 

Ancients. 

He appeared stupefied by their audacity; he called for his 
captains. Every one thrust his fist under his throat, voci’ 
ferating abuse. The crow'd pressed on ; and those who had 
their hands on him could scarce retain their hold. However, 


he tried to whisper to them: “I will give you whatever you 
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want! I am rich! Save me!” They dragged him along; 
heavy as he was, his feet did not touch the ground. The 
Ancients had been carried off. His terror increased. “You 
have beaten me ! lam your captive ! I will ransom myself ! 
Listen to me, my friends!” and borne along by all those 
shoulders which were pressed against his sides, he repeated: 
“WTiat are you going to do? What do you want? You 
can see that I am not obstinate! I have always been 
good-natured 1 ” 

A gigantic cross stood at the gate. The Barbarians 
howled: “Here! here!” But he raised his voice still higher; 
and in the names of their gods he called upon them to lead 
him to the schalischim, because he wished to confide to him 
something on which their safety depended. 

They paused, some asserting that it was right to summon 
llatho. He was sent for. 


Hanno fell upon the grass; and he saw around him other 
crosses also, as though the torture by which he was about 
to perish had been multiplied beforeh^d ; he made efforts to 
convince himself that he was mistaken, that there was only 
one, and even to beheve that there were none at all. At last 
he was lifted up. 

“Speak!” said Matho. 

He offered to give up Hamilcar; then they would enter 
Carthage and both be kings. 

Matho withdrew, signing to the others to make haste. It 
was a stratagem, he thought, to gain time. 

The Barbarian w^as mistaken; Hanno was in an extremity 
when consideration is had to nothing, and, moreover, he so 
execrated Hamilcar that he would have sacrificed him with 
all his soldiers on the slightest hope of safety. 

The Ancients w^ere languishing on the groxmd at the foot 
of the crosses; ropes had already been passed beneath their 
armpits. Then the old suffete, understanding that he must 


die. wept. 

They tore off the clothes that were still left on him— and 
the horror of his person appeared. Ulcers covered the 
nameless mass; the fat on his legs hid the nails on his feet; 
from his fingers there hung what looked like greenish strips, 
and the tears streaming through the tubercles on his cheeks 
gave to his face an expression of frightful sadness, for they 

iiH THOTe room than on another human face. 
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His royal fillet, which was half unfastened, trailed vnth his 
white hair in the dust. 

Thev thought that they had no ropes strong enough to 
haul him up to the top of the cross, the} nailed hun 
noon it after the Punic fashion, before it was erected. But 
S nride awoke in his pain. He began to over^vhelm them 

on the shore, end predicted they 

would all end more horribly stiU, and that he would be 

He” was. On the other side of the town, whence there now 
escaped jets of flame with columns of smoke, the ambassadors 
from the Mercenaries were in their last throes. 

Some who had swooned at first had just re\nved m the 
freshness of the wind ; but their chins stiU rested upon their 
breasts and their bodies had fallen somewhat, m spite of 
the nails in their arms, which were fastened higher than 
their heads- from their heels and hands blood fell in big 
slow drops, as ripe fruit falls from the branches of a tree— 
and Carthage, gulf, mountains, and plains all appeared to 
them to be re\mlv-ing like an immense wheel ; sometimes a 
cloud of dust, rising from the ground, enveloped them in 
its eddies; they burned with horrible thirst, their tongues 
curled in their mouths, and they felt an icy sweat flowmg 
over them w-ith their departing souls. 

Nevertheless they had glimpses at an infinite depth of 
streets, marching soldiers, and the swinging of swords; and 
the tumult of battle reached them dimly like the noise of the 
sea to shipwnecked men d}dng on the masts of a ship. The 
jraliotes, who were sturdier than the rest, w ere still shrieking. 
The Lacedaemonians were silent, with eyelids closed ; Zarx^, 
once so vigorous, was bending like a broken reed; the Ethio- 
pian beside him had his head thrown back over the arms of 
the cross; Autaritus was motionless, rolling his eyes; his 
great head of hair, caught in a cleft in the wood, fell straight 
upon his forehead, and his death-rattle seemed rather to be 
a roar of anger. As to Spendius, a strange courage had come 
to him ; he despised life now in the certainty which he pos- 
sessed of an almost immediate and an eternal emancipation, 
and he awaited death with impassibility. 

Amiri their swooning, they sometimes started at the brush- 
ing of feathers passing across their lips. Large wings swung 
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shadows around them,, croakings sounded in the air; and as 
Spendius's cross was the highest, it was upon his that the 
fct \-ulture alighted. Then he turned ^ face towards 
Autaiitus, and said slowly to him with an unaccountable 
smile: 

''Do you remember the lions on the road to Sicca?” 

“They were our brothers!” replied the Gaul, as he expired. 

The sufFete, meanwhile, had bored through the walls and 
reached the citadel. The smoke suddenly disappeared before 
a gust of wind, discovering the horizon as far as the walls of 
Carthage; he even thought that he could distinguish people 
watching on the platform of Eschmoun; then, bringing back 
his eyes, he perceived thirty crosses of extravagant size on 
the shore of the Lake, to the left. 

In fact, to render them still more frightful, they had been 
constructed with tent-poles fastened end to end, and the 
thirty corpses of the Ancients appeared high up in the sky. 
Thev had what looked like white butterflies on their breasts : 
these were the feathers of the arrows which had been shot 
at them frcm below. 

A broad gold ribbon shone on the summit of the highest; 
it hung do^ to the shoulder, there being no arm on that 
side, and Hamilcar had some difficulty in recognizing Hanno. 
His spong>^ bones had given way tmder the iron pins, portions 
of his limbs had come off, and nothing was left on the cross 
but shapeless remains, like the fragments of animals that 
are hung up on huntsmen's doors. 

The suffete could not have known anj-thing about it; the 
tov.*n in front of him masked ever^Thing that was beyond 
and behind; and the captains who had been successively 
sent to the two generals had not reappeared. Then fugitives 
arrived with the tale of the rout, and the Punic army ^ted. 
This catastrophe, falling upon them as it did in the midst of 
their victor)', stupefied them. Hamilcar's orders were no 

longer listened to. 

Matho took advantage of this to continue his ravages among 
the Numidians. 

Haimo’s camp ha\*ing been overthrown, he had returned 
against them. The elephants came out; but the Mercenaries 
ad^•anced through the plain shaking about flaming firebrands, 
which they had^plucked from the walls, and the great beasts, 
in fright, ran headlong into the gulf, where they kflled one 
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in their stru“^des, or were drowned beneath the weight 

NarC Havas had already launched his 

5rv aU threw themselves face downwards upon the 

Sth daggL-strokes, and half the Numidians had penshed 

" tL exh^s^Mer^cenaries could not withstand his tro^s. 
They retired in good order to the mountam of the Hot 
Snrmvs. sufEete was prudent enough not to pursue 

them” He directed his course to the mouths of the Macaras. 

T^nis was his; but it was now nothing but a heap of 
smokin- rubbish. The ruins fell through the breaches in 
thi walH to the centre of the plain; quite m the background, 
between the shores of the gulf, the corpses of the elephants 
drifting before the wind conflicted, like an archipelago of 

black rocks floating on the water. i i • 

Narr’ Havas had drained his forests of these animals, 

young and old, male and female, to keep up the war, and the 
militarv force of his kingdom could not repair the loss. The 
people who had seen them perishmg at a distance were 
meved at it; men lamented m the streets, calling them by 
their names like deceased friends; “Ah! the Invmcible! the 
Victory' the Thunderer! the Swallow!” On the first day, 
too there was no talk except of the dead citizens. But on 
the’ morrow the tents of the Mercenaries were seen on the 
mountain of the Hot Springs. Then so deep was the despair 
that many people, especially women, flung themselves head- 
long from the top of the Acropolis. 


Hamilcar’s designs were not known. He lived alone m 
his tent with none near him but a young boy, and no one 
ever ate with them, not even excepting Narr’ Havas. Ivever- 
theless he showed great deference to the latter after Hanno s 
defeat; but the king of the Numidians had too great an 
interest in becoming his son not to distrust him. 

This inertness veiled skilful manoeuvres. Hamilcar seduced 
the heads of the villages by all sorts of artifices; and the 
Mercenaries were hunted, repulsed, and enclosed like wild 
beasts. As soon as they entered a wood, the trees caught 
fire around them ; when they drank of a spring it was poisoned ; 
the caves in which they hid in order to sleep w'ere walled up. 
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Their old accomplices, the populations who had hitherto 
defended them, now pursued them; and they contmually 
recognized Carthaginian annour in these bands. 

Many had their faces consumed with red tetters; this, they 
fought, had come to them through touching Hanno. Otheis 
imagined that it was because they had eaten Salammbo’s 
fishes, and far from repenting of it, they dreamed of even 
more abominable sacrileges, so that the abasement of the 
Punic gods might be stiU greater. They would fain have 
exterminated them. 

In this way they lingered for three months along the 
eastern coast, and then behind the mountain of Selloum, 
and as far as the first sands of the desert. They sought for 
a place of refuge, no matter where. Utica and Hippo-Zar^-tus 
alone had not betrayed them ; but Hamilcar was encompass- 
ing these two towns. Then they went northwards at hap- 
hazard without even kno^^dng the various routes. Their 
many miseries had confused their understandings. 

The only feeling left them was one of exasperation, 
which went on developing; and one day they found them- 
selves again in the gorges of Cobus and once more before 
Carthage 1 

Then the actions multiplied. Fortune remained equal; 
but both sides were so wearied that they would willingly 
have exchanged these skirmishes for a great battle, provided 
that it were really the last. 

Matho was inclined to carry this proposal himself to the 
suffete. One of his Libyans devoted himself for the purpose. 
All were con\*inced as they saw him depart that he would 
not return. 

He returned the same evening. 

Hamilcar accepted their challenge. The encounter should 
take place the following day at sunrise, in the plain of 
Rhades. 

The Mercenaries wished to know whether he had said 
anything more, and the Libyan added: 

‘‘As I remained in his presence, he asked me what I was 
waiting for. ‘To be killed!’ I replied. Then he rejoined: 
‘No! begone! that will be to-morrow with the rest.’” 

This generosity astonished the Barbarians; some were 
terrified by it, and Matho regretted that the emissary had 
not been killed. 
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He had still remaining three thousand Africans, twelve 
hundred Greeks, fifteen hundred Campanians, two hundred 
Iberians, four hundred Etruscans, five hundred Samnites, 
forty Gauls, and a troop of Naflurs, nomad bandits met with 
in tL date region— in all seven thousand two hundred and 
nineteen soldiers, but not one complete syntagma. They 
had stopped up the holes in their cuirasses with the shoulder- 
blades of quadrupeds, and replaced their brass cothurni by 
ragged sandals. Their garments were weighted with copper 
or°steel plates; their coats of mail hung in tatters about 
them, and scars appeared like purple threads through the 

hair on their arms and faces. 

The wraiths of their dead companions came back to tbcir 
souls and increased their energy; they felt, in a confused 
way, that they were the ministers of a god diffused m the 
hearts of the oppressed, and were the pontiffs, so to speak, of 
universal vengeance! Then they were enraged with grief 
at what was extravagant injustice, and above all by the 
sight of Carthage on the horizon. They swore an oath to 

fiwht for one another until death. 

°The beasts of burden were killed, and as much as possible 
was eaten so as to gain strength; afterwards they slept. 
Some prayed, turning towards different constellations. 

The Carthaginians arrived first in the plain. They rubbed 
the edge of their shields with oil to make the arrows gUde 
off them easily; the foot-soldiers who wore long hair took 
the precaution of cutting it on the forehead; and Hamilcar 
ordered all bowls to be inverted from the fifth hour, knowing 
that it is disadvantageous to fight with the stomach too full. 
His army amounted to fourteen thousand men, or about 
double the number of the Barbarians. Nevertheless, he 
had never felt such anxiety ; if he succumbed it would mean 
the annihilation of the republic, and he would perish on 
the cross; if, on the contrary, he triumphed, he would reach 
Italy by way of the Pyrenees, the Gauls, and the Alps, and 
the empire of the Barcas would become eternal. Twenty 
times during the night he rose to inspect everything himself, 
down to the most trifling details. As to the Carthaginians, 
they were exasperated by their lengthened terror. Narr" 
Havas suspected the fidelity of his Numidians. Moreover, the 
Barbarians might vanquish them. A strange weakness had 
come upon him; every moment he drank large cups of water. 
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But a man whom he did not know opened his tent and 
laid on the ground a crown of rock-salt, adorned with hieratic 
designs formed with sulphur, and lozenges of mother-of-pearl; 
a marriage cro^m was sometimes sent to a betrothed husband ; 
it was a proof of love, a sort of in^*itation. 

^ Nevertheless Hamilcar's daughter had no tenderness for 
Narr* Havas. 

The recollection of Matho disturbed her in an intolerable 
manner; it seemed to her that the death of this man would 
xmburden her thoughts, just as people to cure themselves of 
the bite of a \-iper crush it upon the wound. The king of 
the Numidians was depending upon her; he awaited the 
wedding vdih impatience, and, as it was to follow the ^dctorv, 
Salammbo made him this present to stimulate his courage. 
Then his distress vanished, and he thought only of the 
happiness of possessing so beautiful a woman. 

The same vision had assailed Matho; but he cast it from 
him immediately, and his love, which he thus thrust back, 
was poured out up>on his companions in arms. He cherished 
them like portions of his own person, of his hatred — and he 
felt his spirit higher, and his arms stronger; everything that 
he was to accomplish appeared clearly before him . If sighs 
sometimes escap^ him, it was because he was thinking of 
Spendius. 

He drew up the Barbarians in six equal ranks. He posted 
the Etruscans in the centre, all being fastened to a bronze 
chain: the archers were behind, and on the winsrs he dis- 
tributed the Naffurs, who were mounted on short-haired 
camels, covered with ostrich feathers. 

The suffete arranged the Carthaginians in similar order. 
He placed the Clinabarians outside the infantr>" next to the 
velites, and the Numidians beyond; when day appeared, 
both sides were thus in line face to face. Ah gazed at 
each other from a distance, vsith round fierce eyes. There 
was at first some hesitation ; at last both armies moved. 

The Barbarians advanced slowly so as not to become out 
of breath, beating the ground with their feet; the centre of 
the Punic army formed a convex cur\'e. Then came the 
burst of a terrible shock, like the crash of two flee^ in 
collision. The first rank of the Barbarians had quickly 
opened up, and the marksmen, hidden behind the others, 
discharged their bullets, arrows, and javelins. The curve 
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n{ the Carthaginians, however, flattened by degrees, became 
quite straight, and then bent inwards; upon this the two 
^»rtions of the veUtes drew together m parallel lines, like 
the le<^s of a compass that is being closed. The Barbarians, 
who were attacking the phalanx with fury, entered the gap ; 
they were being lost; Hatho checked them— and while the 
Cartha<nnian wings continued to advance, he drew out the 
three imer ranks of his line ; they soon covered his flanks, 

and his army appeared in triple array. 

But the Barbarians placed at the extremities were the 

weakest, especially those on the left, who had exhausted 
their quivers, and the troop of velites, which had at last 
come up against them, was cutting them up greatly. 

Matho made them fall back. His right compnsed Cam- 
panians, who were armed with axes ; he hurled them agamst 
the Carthaginian left; the centre attacked the enemy, and 
those at the other extremity, who were out of peril, kept the 

velites at a distance. 

Then Hamilcar divided his horsemen into squadrons, 
placed hoplites between them, and sent them against the 

Mercenaries. 

These cone-shaped masses presented a front ot horses, and 
their broader sides were filled and bristling with lances. 
The Barbarians found it impossible to resist; the Greek 
foot-soldiers alone had brazen armour, all the rest had 
cutlasses on the end of poles, scythes taken from the farms, 
or swords manufactured out of the felloes of wheels ; the 
soft blades were twisted by a blow, and while they were 
engaged in straightening them under their heels, the Cartha- 
ginians massacred them right and left at their ease. 

But the Etruscans, riveted to their chain, did not stir; 
those who were dead, being prevented from falling, formed 
an obstruction with their corpses; and the great bronze 
line widened and contracted in turn, as supple as a serpent, 
and as impregnable as a wall. The Barbarians would come 
to re-form behind it, pant for a minute, and then off 
again ynth the fragments of their weapons in their hands. 

Many already had none left, and they leaped upon the 
Carthaginians, biting their faces like dogs. The Gauls in 
their pride stripped themselves of the sagum; they showed 
their great white bodies from a distance, and they enlarged 
their wounds to terrify the enemy. The voice of the crier 
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announcing the orders could no longer be heard in the midst 
of the Punic s^tagmata; their signals were repeated by the 
standards, which were raised above the dust, and every one 
w'as swept awa}’ in the swa}dng of the great mass that 
surrounded him. 

Hamilcar commanded the Numidians to advance. But 
the Naffurs rushed to meet them. 

Clad in vast black robes, with a tuft of hair on the top of 
the skull, and a shield of rhinoceros leather, they wielded 
a steel which had no handle, and which they held by a rope; 
and their camels, which bristled all over with feathers, 
uttered long, hoarse duckings. Each blade fell on the 
precise spot, then rose again with a smart stroke caiTjdng off 
a limb with it. The fierce beasts galloped through the 
s^Tita^mata. Some, whose legs w'ere broken, went hopping 
aJons: like wounded ostriches. 

The Punic infantry returned in a body upon the Barbarians, 
and cut them off. Their maniples wheeled about at mter\*al3 
from one another. The more brilliant Carthaginian weapons 
encircled them like golden crowns; there was a swarming 
movement in the centre, and the sun, striking do\^'n upon 
the points of the swords, made them glitter with white 
flickering gleams. How'ever, files of Clinabarians lay 
stretched upon the plain; some Mercenaries snatched away 
their armour, clothed themselves in it, and then returned 
to the fray. The deluded Carthaginians were several times 
entangled in their midst. They would stand stupidly 
motionless, or else would back, surge again, and triumphant 
shouts rising in the distance seemed to drive them along 
like derelicts in a storm. Hamilcar was growing desperate; 
all was about to perish beneath the genius of Matho and the 
invincible courage of the Mercenaries! 

But a ereat noise of tambourines burst forth on the 
horizon. It was a crowd of old men, sick persons, children 
of fifteen years of age, and even women, who, being unable to 
withstand their distress any longer, had set out from Carthage, 
and, for the purpose of placing themselves under the pr(> 
tection of sometlung formidable, had taken from Hamilcar s 
palace the only elephant that the republic now possessed— 
that one, namely, whose trunk had been cut off. 

Then it seemed to the Carthaginians that their county, 
forsaking its walls, was coming to command them to die 
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fnr her. They were seized with increased fury-, and the 
vT Micin*; rarricd away all the rest. 

^ The^ Srbarians had set themselves with their backs to a 
hiS ^the centre of the plain. They had no chance of 
conquering, or even of survivmg; but they were the be:>t, 

fhp most intrepid, and the strongest. • i j- 

The people from Carthage began to throw spns,, larding- 
n Js and Lnmers, over the heads of the ^umld.an3 ; those 
whom consuls had feared died beneath sticks hurled ^y 
women; the Punic populace was exterminating the iler- 

^^The^latter had taken refuge on the top of the hill. Their 
circle closed up after every fresh breach ; twice it descended 
to be immediately repulsed with a shock ; and the Cartha- 
ginians stretched forth their arms peU-mell, thrustmg their 

Lidom before them. They slipped m the blood ; the steep 
slope of the ground made the corpses roll to the bottom. 
Th^elephant, which was trying to climb the hillock, was 
UP to its beUy; it seemed to be sprawlmg over them with 
deli<?ht; and its shortened trunk, which was broad at the 
extremity, rose from time to time like an enormous leech. 

‘ Then aU paused. The Carthaginians ground their teeth as 
they gazed at the hUl, where the Barbarians were standing. 

At last they dashed at them abruptly, and the fight begM 
a<^. The Mercenaries would often let them approach, 
shouting to them that they wished to surrender; then, 
vnth frightful sneers, they would kill themselves at a blow, 
and as the dead fell, the rest would mount upon them to 
defend themselves. It was a kind of pyramid, which grew 


larger by degrees. 

Soon there were only fifty, then only twenty, only three, 
and lastly only two — a Samnite armed with an axe, and 

Matho who still had his sword. 

The Samnite with bent hams swept his axe alternately 

to right and left, at the same time warning Matho of the 
blows that were being aimed at him. “Master, this way! 
that way ! stoop down ! ” 

Matho had lost his shoulder-pieces, his helmet^ his cuirass; 
he was completely naked, and more livid than the dead, 
with his hair quite erect, and two patches of foam at the 
comers of his lips — and his sword whirled so rapidly that it 
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fonned an aureola around him. A stone broke it near the 
guard; the Samnite was lolled and the flood of Carthaginians 
closed in, they touched Matho. Then he raised both his 
empty hands towards heaven, closed his eyes, and, opening 
out lus arms like a man throwing himself from the summit of 
a promontory into the sea, hurled hims elf among the pikes. 

T^ey moved away before him. Several times he ran 
against the Carthaginians. But they always drew back 
and turned their w^eapons aside. 

His foot struck against a sword. Matho tried to seize it. 
He felt himself tied by the yrrists and knees, and fell. 

Narr' Havas had been follo\\Tng him for some time, step by 
step, vdth one of the large nets used for capturing wild beasts, 
and, taking advantage of the moment when he stooped do^^-n, 
had involved him in it. 

Then he was fastened on the elephant with his four limbs 
forming a cross; and all those who were not wounded escorted 
him, and rushed vdth great tumult towards Carthage. 

The news of the \'ictory had arrived in some inexplicable 
way at the third hour of the night ; the clepsydra of Khamon 
had just completed the fifth as they reached Malqua; then 
Matho opened his eyes. There were so many lights in the 
houses t^t the town appeared to be all in flames. 

An immense clamour reached him dimly; and lying on his 
back he looked at the stars. 

Then a door closed and he was \sTapped in darkness. 

On the morrow, at the same hour, the last of the men left 
in the Pass of the Hatchet expired. 

On the day that their companions had set out, some 
Zaueces who were returning had tumbled the rocks down, 
and had fed them for some time. 

The Barbarians constantly expected to see Matho appear — 
and from discouragement, from languor, and from the 
obstinacy of sick men who object to change their situation, 
they would not leave the mountain; at last the provisions 
were exhausted and the Zaueces went away. It was known 
that they scarcely numbered more t h a n thirteen hundred 
men, and there was no need to employ soldiers to put an 
end to them. 

^^'ild beasts, especially lions, had multiplied during the 
three years that the war had lasted. Narr’ Havas had held 
a great battue, and — after tying goats at mtei^ als — had run 
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upon them and so driven them towards the Pass of the 
Hatchet* and they were now all living in it when a man 
arrived who had been sent by the Ancients to find out what 

there was left of the Barbarians. 

Lions and corpses were l>*ing over the tract of the plain, 
and the dead were mingled with clothes and armour. Nearly 
all had the face or an arm wanting; some appeared to be 
=till intact; others were completely dried up, and their 
helmets were filled with powder}' skulls; feet which had lost 
their flesh stood out straight from the knemides; skeletons 
still wore their cloaks; and bones, cleaned by the sun, made 
crleaming spots in the midst of the sand. 

^ The lions were resting with their breasts against the 
trround and both paws stretched out, wanking their eyelids 
m the bright daylight, which was heightened by the reflection 
from the white rocks. Others were seated on their hind- 
quarters and staring before them, or else were sleeping, 
rolled into a ball and half hidden by their great manes ; they 
ill looked well fed, tired, and dull. They were as motionless 
is the mountain and the dead. Night was falling: the sky 
was striped with broad red bands in the west. 

In one of the heaps, which in an irregular fashion embossed 
the plain, something rose up vaguer than a spectre. Then 
me of the lions set himself in motion, his monstrous form 
Hitting a black shadow on the background of the purple 
i}', and when he was quite close to the man, he knocked 
aim down with a single blow of his paw. 

Then, stretching hims elf flat upon him, he slowly drew out 
the entrails with the edee of his teeth. 

Afterwards he opened his huge jaws, and for some minutes 
jttered a lengthened roar which was repeated by the echoes 
n the mountain, and was finally lost in the solitude. 

Suddenly some small gravel rolled dowm from above. The 
iistling of rapid steps was heard, and in the direction of the 
xirtcuUis and of the gorge there appeared pointed muzzles 
md straight ears, with gleaming, tawny eyes. These were 
he jackals coming to eat what was left. 

The Carthaginian, who w'as leaning over the top of the 
Drecipice to look, went back again. 
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fHERE were rejoicings at Canhage— rejoicings deep, uni- 
.-ersal. extravagant, frantic; the holes of the ruins had been 
itopped up, the statues of the sods had been repainted, the 
greets were strewn with myrtle branches, mcense smoked 
it the comers of the crossways, and the throng on the 
terraces looked, in their variegated garments, like heaps of 
dowers blooming in the air. 

The shouts of the water-carriers watering the pavement 
rose above the continual screaming of voices : slaves belonging 
to Hamilcar offered in his name roasted barley and pieces 
of raw meat; people accosted one another, and embiaced 
one another wuh tears; the TsTian towns were taken, the 
Nomads dispersed, and all the Barbarians annihilated. The 
Acropolis was hidden beneath coloured \elaria, the beards of 
the triremes, drawn up in line outside the mole, shone like 
a dike of diamonds; ever\-where there was a sense of the 
restoration of order, the beginning of a new existence, and 
the didusion of vast happiness; it was the day of Salammbo s 

marriage with the king of the Numidians. 

On the terrace of the temple of Khamon there were three 

long tables laden with gigantic plate, at which the pnests 
Ancients, and Rich were going to sit, and there w^ a founh 
and higher one for Hamilcar, Narr’ Havas, and Salammbo; 
for as she had saved her country' by the restoration of the 
zaimph. the people turned her weddmg into a national 
reiv.i'-ing. and were waiting in the square below till she 

Sr^'impatience was excited by another and more 
acrid longing; .Matho's death had been promised for the 

It 'rad been proposed at first to flay him alhe, to pour 
!»a.’ into his enuails, to kill him with hunger; he should be 
tied If a tree, and an ape behind him should strike him on 



he head «-ith a stone; he had cffended Tanith and the 
Jiocephaluses of Tanith should avenge her. Others were 
f ooinion that he should be led about on a dronu-uar\ after 
Ln wicks, dipped in oil, had been mserted m lus bony m 
"eral places-and they tor.T pleasure m the tuouulu ot 
larve animal wandering througn the streets wicu iiiii 
,an v^-rithing beneath the fires like a candelabrum bha.Mi 

Kout bv the wind. - , , • 

“But what citizens should be charged w:ih his torture. 

id whv disappoint the rest? They would have hked a 

[nd of’death in which the whole town m:_'i t take part, 

I which even* hand, everv' weapon. e\-er}'thing Cartha- 

nian. to the'ver}- paving-stones in the streets and the 

aves'in the gulf,^ could rend him. and crush him. and 

inihiiate him." Accordingly the *-\ncients decided that he 

iould 20 from his prison to the square of Khamon v.ith >ut 

3v escort, and with his arms fastened to his back; it was 

^bidden to strike him to the heart, in order that he might 

i*e the longer; to put out his eyes, so that he nh.iit see his 

nture through; to hurl annhing against his pers.>nj or to 

V more than t^ee fingers upon him at a time. 

'.\lthough he was not to appear until the end of the day, 

le people sometimes fancied that he could be seen, and the* 

owd would rush tov.ards the Acropolis, and empty the 

reets, to return with lengthened murmurings. Some people 

id remained standing in the same place since the da\’ befL.ro, 

id thev would call on one another from a distance and show 

,eir nails which thev had allowed to erow, the better tj 

IT}’ them in his flesh. Others walked restlessly up and 

twn; some were as pale as though they were awaiting their 

m execution. 

Suddenly lofty feather fans rose above the heads, beliind 
e Mappaii^ district. It was Salammbo leaving her palace ; 
skh of relief found vent. 

But the procession was long in coming; it marched with 
liberation. 


First there filed past the priests of the Pataec Go-i.s. tlicn 
ose of Eschmoun, of Melkarth, and all the other coheres 
succession, with the same insignia, and in the same or ler 
had been obsen’ed at the time of the sacrifice. ITte 
ntms of Moloch passed with heads bent, and the multi- 
de stood aside from them in a kind of remorse. But 
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the priests of Rabbetna advanced with a proud step, and 
with. Ktcs in their hands; the priestesses followed them in 
transparent robes of yellow or black, uttering cries like birds 
and writhing like vipers, or else w^hirling round to the sound 
of flutes to imitate the dance of the stars, while their light 
garments wafted pufEs of delicate scents through the streets. 

The Kedeschim, with painted eyelids, who symbolized the 
hermaphrodism of the di\'inity, received applause among 
these women, and, being perfumed and dressed like them, 
they resembled them in spite of their flat breasts and 
narrower hips. Moreover, on this day the female principle 
dominated and confused all things; a mystic lasci-snousness 
moved in the hea\*y air; the torches were already lighted in 
the depths of the sacred woods; there was to be a great 
prostitution there during the night; three vessels had brought 
courtesans from Sicily, and others had come from the desert. 

As the colleges arrived they ranged thei^elves in the 
courts of the temples, on the outer galleries, and along 
double staircases which rose against the walls, and drew 
tosether at the top. Files of white robes appeared between 
the colonnades, and the architecture was peopled with 
human statues, motionless as statues of stone. 

Then came the masters of the exchequer, the governors of 
the provinces, and all the Rich, A great tumult prev^ed 
below Adjacent streets w^ere discharging the crowd, hiero- 
dules were driving it back with blows of sticks; and then 
Salammbo appeared in a litter surmounted by a purple 
canopy, and surrounded by the Ancients crov,ried with their 


golden tiaras. ^ u 1 j 

Thereupon an immense shout arose; the cymbals and 

crotala sounded more loudly, the tambourines thundered, 
and the great purple canopy sank between the two pylons. 

It appeared again on the first landing. Salammbo was 
walkin<^ slowlv beneath it ; then she crossed the terrace to 
take her seat' behind on a kind of throne cut out of the 
carapace of a tortoise. An ivory stool wth three steps w^ 
push^ beneath her feet; two negro children Imelt on the 
ed-e of the first step, and sometimes she would r^t both 
ar^s which were laden with rings of excessive weight, upon 


their heads. 

From ankle to lup she was 
narrow meshes which were in 


covered with a network of 
imitation of fish scales, and 
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shone like mother-of-pearl; her waist was clasped by a blue 
zone, which allowed her breasts to be seen through two 
crescent-shaped slashings; the nipples were hidden by car- 
buncle pendants. She had a head-dress made of peacock's 
feathers studded with gems; an ample cloak, as white as 
snow, fell behind her — and with her elbows at her sides, 
her Imees pressed together, and circles of diamonds on the 
upper part of her arms, she remained perfectly upright in a 
hieratic attitude. 

Her father and her husband were on two lower seats, 
Narr' Havas dressed in a light simar and wearing his crowm 
of rock-salt, from which there strayed two tresses of hair as 
twisted as the horns of Ammon; and Hamilcar in a violet 
tunic figured with gold vine branches, and with a battle-sword 
at his side. 

The python of the temple of Eschmoun lay on the ground 
amid pools of pink oil in the space enclosed by the tables, 
and, biting its tail, described a large black circle. In the 
middle of the circle there was a copper pillar bearing a 
crystal egg; and, as the sun shone upon it, rays were emitted 
on every side. 

Behind Salammbo stretched the priests of Tanith in linen 
robes; on her right the Ancients, in their tiaras, formed a 
great gold line, and on the other side the Rich with their 
emerald sceptres a great green line — while quite in the back- 
ground, where the priests of Moloch were ranged, the cloaks 
looked like a wall of purple. The other colleges occupied 
the lower terraces. The multitude obstructed the streets. 
It reached to the housetops, and extended in long files to 
the summit of the Acropolis. Having thus the people at 
her feet, the firmament above her head, and around her the 
immensity of the sea, the gulf, the mounUins, and the 
distant provinces, Salammbo m her splendour was blended 
with Tanith, and seemed the very Genius of Carthage, and 
its embodied soul. 

The feast was to last all night, and lamps with several 
branches were planted like trees on the painted woollen 
cloths which covered the low tables. Large electrum 
flagons, blue glass amphoras, tortoiseshell spoons, and small 
round loaves were crowded between the double row of 
pearl-bordered plates; bunches of grapes with their leaves 
had been rolled round ivory vine-stocks after the fashion of 
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the thyrsus; blocks of snow were melting on ebony trays, 
and lemons, pomegranates, gourds, and water-melons formed 
hillocks beneath the lofty silver plate; boars with open jaws 
were wallowing in the dust of spices; hares, covered with 
their fur, appeared to be bounding amid the flowers; there 
were shells filled with forcemeat; the pastry had symbolic 
shapes; when the covers of the dishes were removed doves 
flew out. 

The slaves, meanwhile, with tunics tucked up, were going 
about on tiptoe; from time to time a hymn sounded on the 
lyres, or a choir of voices rose. The clamour of the people, 
continuous as the noise of the sea, floated vaguely around the 
feast, and seemed to lull it in a broader harmony; some 
recalled the banquet of the Mercenaries; they gave them- 
selves up to dreams of happiness; the sun was beginning to 
go down, and the crescent of the moon was already rising in 
another part of the sky. 

But Salammbo turned her head as though someone had 
called her ; the people, who were watching her, followed the 
direction of her eyes. 

The door of the dungeon, hewn in the rock at the foot of 
the temple, on the summit of the Acropolis, had just opened ; 
and a man was standing on the threshold of this black hole. 

He came forth bent double, with the scared look of fallow 
deer when suddenly enlarged. 

The light dazzled him; he stood motionless awhile. All 
had recognized him, and they held their breath. 

In their eyes the body of this victim was something pecu- 
liarly theirs, and was adorned with almost religious splendour. 
They bent forward to see him, especially the women. They 
burned to gaze upon him who had caused the deaths of their 
children and husbands; and from the bottom of their souls 
there sprang up in spite of themselves an infamous curiosity, 
a desire to know him completely, a wish mingled with 
remorse which turned to increased execration. 

At last he advanced; then the stupefaction of surprise 
disappeared. Numbers of arms were raised, and he was 

lost to sight. . 

The staircase of the Acropolis had sixty ^ steps. He 

descended them as though he were rolled down in a torrent 

from the top of a mountain ; three times he was seen to 

leap, and then he alighted below on his feet. 
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His shoulders were bleeding, his breast was panting with 
great shocks; and he made such efforts to burst his bonds 
that his arms, which were crossed on his naked loins, swelled 
like pieces of a serpent. 

Several streets began in front of him, leading from the 
spot at which he found himself. In each of them a triple 
row of bronze chains fastened to the navels of the Pataec 
eods extended in parallel lines from one end to the other: 
the crowd was massed against the houses, and servsints, 
belonging to the Ancients, walked in the middle brandishing 
thongs. 

One of them drove him forward with a great blow; Matho 
began to move. 

They thrust their arms over the chains shouting out that 
the road had been left too wride for him; and he passed 
along, felt, pricked, and slashed by aU those fingers; when 
he reached the end of one street another appeared; several 
times he flung himself to one side to bite them; they speedily 
dispersed, the c h a ins held him back, and the crowd burst 
out laughing. 

A child rent his ear; a young girl, hiding the point of a 
spindle in her sleeve, split his cheek; they tore handfuls 
of hair from him and strips of flesh; others smeared his 
face with sponges steeped in filth and fastened upon sticks. 
A stream of blood started from the right side of his neck, 
frenzy immediately set in. This last Barbarian was to them 
a representative of all the Barbarians, and aU the army; 
they were taking vengeance on him for their disasters, their 
terrors, and their sh^e. The rage of the mob developed 
with its gratification; the cur\ing chains w'ere overstrained, 
and were on the point of breaking; the people did not feel 
the blows of the slaves who struck at them to drive them 
back; some dung to the projections of the houses; all the 
openings in the w*alls w'ere stopped up with heads; and they 

howled at him the mischief that they could not inflict 
upon him. 

It was atrocious, filthy abuse mingled with ironical 
encouragements and with imprecations ; and, his present 
tortures not being enough for them, they foretold to him 
others that should be still more terrible in eternity. 

This vast baying filled Carthage with stupid continuity. 
Frequently a single syllable— a hoarse, deep, and frantic 
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intonation — would be repeated for several minutes by the 
entire people. The walls would vibrate with it from top to 
bottom^ and both sides of the street would seem to Matho 
to be coming against him, and carrying him off the ground, 
like two immense arms stifling him in the air. 

Nevertheless he remembered that he had experienced 
something like it before. The same crowd was on the 
terraces, there were the same looks and the same wrath; 
but then he had walked free, all had then dispersed, for 
a God covered him; and the recollection of this, gaining 
precision by degrees, brought a crushmg sadness upon him. 
Shadows passed before his eyes; the town whirled round in 
his head, his blood streamed from a wound in his hip, he felt 
that he was dying; his hams bent, and he sank quite gently 


upon the pavement. 

Someone w'ent to the peristyle of the temple of ^lelkarth, 
took thence the bar of a tripod, heated red-hot in the coals, 
and, slipping it beneath the first chain, pressed it against his 
wound. The flesh was seen to smoke; the hootings of the 
people dro\\'ned his voice; he was sUnding again. 

Slx paces farther on, and he fell a third and again a fourth 
time; but some new torture always made him rise. They 
discharged little drops of boiling oil through tubes at him; 
they strewed pieces of broken glass beneath his feet; still 
he walked on. At the comer of the street of Satheb he leaned 
his back against the wall beneath the penthouse of a shop, 

and advanced no farther. . r- t 

The slaves of the Council struck him with their whips oi 
hippopotamus leather, so furiously and long that the frmges 
of their tunics were drenched with sweat. Matho appeared 
insensible; suddenly he suited off and began to run at 
random, making a noise with his bps like one sbivermg 
with severe cold. He threaded the street of Boudes, and the 
Street of Soepo, crossed the Green Market, and reached the 


SQuare of Khamon. i j • i. j* 

He now belonged to the priests; the slaves had just dis- 
persed the crowd, and there was more room Matho gazed 

round him and his eyes encountered Salammbo_ 

At the first step that he had taken she had nsen , then, 
as he approached, she had involunUnly advanced by degrees 
Z the Sge of th^ teruce; and soon all eirtemal thngs were 
blotted out, and she saw only Matho. Silence feU in he 
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soul— one of those abysses wherein the whole world dis- 
aopears beneath the pressure of a single thought, a memory, a 
look This man who was walking towards her attracted her. 

Excepting his eyes he had no appearance of humanity 
left- he^was a long, perfectly red shape; his broken bonds 
hung down his thighs, but they could not be distinguished 
from the tendons of his wrists, which were laid quite bare ; 
his mouth remained wide open; from his eye-sockets there 
darted flames which seemed to rise up to his hair— and the 

wretch still walked on ! . 

He reached the foot of the terrace. Salammbo was leaning 

over the balustrade; those frightful eyeballs were sr.anning 
her and there rose within her a consciousness of all that he 
had suffered for her. Although he was in his death agony 
she could see him once more kneeling in his tent, encircling 
her waist with his arms, and stammering out gentle words; 
she thirsted to feel them and hear them again ; she did not 
want him to die ! At this moment Matho gave a great start; 
she was on the point of shrieking aloud. He fell backwards 
and did not stir again. 

Salammbo was borne back, nearly swooning, to her throne 
by the priests who flocked about her. They congratulated 
her; it was her work. All clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet, howling her name. 

A man darted upon the corpse. Although he had no 
beard he had the cloak of a priest of Moloch on his shoulder, 
and in his belt that species of knife which they employed for 
cutting up the sacred meat, and which terminated, at the end 
of the handle, in a golden spatula. He cleft Matho’s breast 
with a single blow, then snatched out the heart and laid it 
upon the spoon; and Schahabarim, uplifting his arm, offered 
it to the sun. 

The sun sank behind the waves; his rays fell like long 
arrows upon the red heart. As the beatings diminished the 
planet sank into the sea; and at the last palpitation it 
disappeared. 

Then from the gulf to the lagoon, and from the isthmus to 
the pharos, in all the streets, on all the houses, and on all 
the temples, there was a single shout; sometimes it paused, 
to be again renewed; the buildings shook with it; Carthage 
was convulsed, as it were, in the spasm of titanic joy and 
boundless hope. 
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N'arr' Havas, drunk 'ss'ith pride, passed his left arm beneath 
alammbo's waist in token of possession; and taking a gold 
'Atcra in his right hand, he drank to the Genius of Cartl^e. 

Salammbo rose like her husband, with a cup in her hand, 
o drink also. She fell dovrn a::ain with her head \\iuz over 
he back of the throne — pale, stiff, iA*ith parted lips — and 
ier loosened hair hunc to the eround. 

w ^ 

Thus died Hamilcar’s daughter for ha\*ing touched the 
nantle of Tanith. 
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cmtsi-Beuve’s articles of Salammbo, which originaUy appe^ed id La 
n^titutionnel, ofier an interesting glimpse of the great cntic m one 
orhi^ fetoe, destructive moods. Seldom has the art of malicious 
SeniSation found more striking e.spression. Everything m this 
re'dew is calculated to give a false impression of Flaubert s novel- 
ev^n Sainte-Beuve-s own style, which, as if i^ected by the mono- 
fnnv of its subject, affects for the occasion a deliberate ponderosity and 
a n^t perfidious drabness. The following translation has been made 
speciaUy for this edition by Professor F. C. Green. 


"SALAMMBO'' 

This book so eagerly awaited, which has occupied M. Flauber 
for several years, has at last appeared. We will forget ou; 
relations with the author, our friendship even for him. am 
render to his talent the greatest token of esteem which can bi 
accorded to it. that of a judgment at once attentive, impartial 
and free of all complaisance. 

1 

After the success of Madame Bovaty, after all the stir made b; 
this remarkable novel and the praise mingled with objection 
which it had excited, it seemed as if everybody had unanimousl; 
agreed to ask M. Flaubert to begin at once another book whicl 
should be a pendant to the first and. in part, a contrast to it 
The general desire w'as that his pictorial vigour, his power o 
penetration, his outspokenness might be transferred, apphe. 
to another subject equally topical, equally alive but less circura 
scribed, less cabined and confined between a small number c 
unestimable or unamiable characters. Human nature is perhap 
not wholly drab, low, or perfidious; there is decency, nobilit> 
tenderness, or charm in certain characters: why not try to mee 
some of them — even one — in the midst of the inevitable stupidity 
malice, or folly? The author of Madame Bovary told this 
he was urged to begin again without exactly repeating himsel 
to assure his previous success by another, somewhat difleren 
one, yet still on the same terrain of reality and of modern lif< 
He had raised a great many questions and disputes; a battJ 
had been engaged in his name. Those who admired his art an 
his power sensed, however, some of his defects: those too-cot 
tinuous descriptions, that perpetual tension which made eac 
object stand out, arresting the attention. It was hoped thu: 
that without relinquishing any of his audacity or any of th 
vigour of the sincere artist, he would purge his next work < 
the slightest suspicion of eroticism and of any malicious an 
suggestive subtleties. The artist has, of course, rights, includin 
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even the right to paint the nude; but he requires, in order to 
absolve and justify him, a certain seriousness, passion, frankness 
of intention, and force of truth. 

Since the appearance of Madatne Bovary, the question of 
realism had been constantly cropping up; critics asked themselves 
whether truth was ever^'thing. whether a choice should not be 
exercised and, since complete, indiscriminate presentation was 
not possible, where then should one stop ? Such theoretic 
questions are insoluble and interminable: there is nothing like 
works — not the old ones, cold or tempered down, but present- 
day, palpitating works — for bringing to the debate an argument 
which can be appreciated by everybody — a decisive and trium- 
phant success. M. Flaubert was asked to produce such a work: 
for vears our century has needed a great new artist, it demands 
him : out of sheer despair it is sometimes ready to invent him. 
A writer of talent, but of lesser talent, who came after M. Flaubert 
and, following in his tracks, seemed for a moment as if he were 
to draw upon himself all that storm of noise and clamour which 
the former had aroused. Round the name of M. Feydeau arose 


a very lively battle which more justly should have arisen round 
a new work by M. Flaubert. But as' that work w^ Peking and 
was still awaited, the excited critics and public, in its absence, 
threw themselves on what was presented in its place and which 
in a certain sense was substituted for it. What was M. Flaubert 
doing all tliis time? \\'hv did be not respond to the appeal or 
appear at the rendez\-ous' assigned to him by the general voice 
of curiosiW and of good v-dll. One wondered why, and soon it 
was known that as a proud and ironical artist who admits 
allegiance neither to the public nor to his own success, resist- 
ing all counsel and instruction, obstinate and inflexible, be 
was for a time abandoning the modem novel, in which he had 
at the first effort almost excelled, and that he was betaking 
himself elsewhere with his tastes, his predilections, his secret 
ambitions. A traveller in the Orient, he wanted to see once 
more countries which he had traversed, and to study them anew 
the better to paint them; an antiquar>-. he was m love with a 
lost, annihilated ci\ilization, and aimed at no less than to 
resuscitate, to re-create it entirely. Let othere go and amuse 
themselves, immobilized in these worn-out lands of Kome. 
Greece, and Byzantium. He had deliberately set out to choose 
a country- of monsters and of rums — Africa not Eg^'pt, already 
too often described, too ci\ilized, too weU-known, but a city 
whose verv site has long aroused doubts m sayan-U. an extmet 
nation whose ver>’ language is aboUshed and m 
that nation an event which awakens no ^ 

which forms part of the most ungrateful historj Such 
his new subject, strange, remote, savage, thorny almost ma^ 
cessible- the impossible, nothing less, tempted him. we e 
Sng for him on our OM-n fields, somewhere m Tourame m 
Picardv, or. once more, in Normandy, ^d people, you had 
vour trouble for naught, he had gone to Carthage. 
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The Subject 

r et US respect the whll of the artist, his caprice, and, after our 
little murmur, allow ourselves to be raeeKly led w;.,iher it 
nlLseThiin to lead us. But at least let us know what elements 
L on-inaUy disposed of, so as to be in a position to judge what 
he has'done with them and what be has added from has o'an st^re. 

In the vear of Rome 507, of Carthage 005, and 241 B.c. t.ne 
first Punic War having ended, the Cartnagmiaas, who had been 
forced bv their recent defeats to sign a disadvantageous treats 
th the Romans, had to bear the brunt of another war agamsf 
their oivn soldiers, the Mercenaries, who had seiwed under then 
generals in SicUy. It is this war, that lasted not less t..ar 
three and a half vears and was signah/ed by cruelties witi.vui 
example even in those cruel times, cruelties themselves sur^ .i-e: 
and hnallv crowned by a vast scene of canm: absm. whien tb.t 
author oi Salammbd has taken as the basis arid canvas of hi: 

work, a novel or sort of poem in prose. ■ . , . u 

Polvbius is here our principal guide. He con;i',tered he oa^h 

to insist upon, this atrocious war, which some had Quabtie 1 a 
inexpiable, and from it drew a political lesson on the danger: 
that beset a state when it uses foreign troops. especiaUy wnec 
the latter are, like these, heterogeneous and collected fron 

Gisco, a Carthaginian general, the governor of Liivbeon 
entrusted ^'.dth the command after the resignation ol the c-neral 
issimo Hamilcar, had foreseen the danger, and in order to aver 
it, had sent back from Sicily to Africa the foreign troops v.hicl 
wsrs ffoin§ to diibSiCidcci onlv pi^^ccmc^l in dct^whmcnts 
but the Carthaginians, instead' of paying these new-comers a 
thev arrived, and instead of sending them away beiore i.ne 
became numerous, had delayed payment of their salary* unde 
various pretexts: and soon these strangers concentrate] i, 
Carthage, committing disorders there which forced a -.’ecisioc 
It was then that, after the pavment of a small instalmenl 
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consent was obtained from the omcers to leal them o:: to ; 
a few davs' march into the interior; tut instead ol keeping i 
Carthage' itself as. by the way. the Mercenaries had reuuest-.. 
their wives, children, and their booty, which might lat-^r hav 
ser\'ed both as guarantees and ho-tages, they were exp.eUe 1 an 
told to carry oS all their belongings. As a result, there v. s 
in Sicca an unusual gathering, resembling the haltine-plare c 
a whole collection of nations on the march. Finding tliemselvc 
■wdth leisure, and completely abandoned to their own resource: 
counting their forces and* feeling their needs increase, the 
became exalted in their pretensions. The ma--^ {em’.erite^^ 
ambitious chiefs fanned the breath of sedition, and when Hanr;( 
commanding for the Carthaginians in Africa, went to Mcca an 
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wheo, instead of paying the whole of the promised salaries, he 
spoke of reductions and of sacrificing part of the debt, you can 
imagine how he was received. Hanno’s o^^^^ propositions, 
already so ill calculated to satisfy the interested parties, were 
next distorted by perfidious interpreters, who reported them in 
all sorts of tongues to this motley multitude composed of 
Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians, Baleares, of Greeks of the worst 
sort, and especially of Africans; here, indeed, one might say that 
the majority of those who translated, betrayed. In an outburst 
of fuiy’- which seized them on hearing these proposals of Hanno 
thus fraudulently transmitted, the Mercenaries set out to the 
number of twenty thousand, and to reinforce their threats, 
encamped on the shores of Tunis in sight of Carthage, about a 
league away. The terrified Carthaginians sent them provisions; 
every day the senate dispatched to them new parlementaires 
and ^-ielded to all their requests in detail: to settle the bulk of 
the matter it was agreed to entrust it to Gisco, that very 
general who had commanded the foreigners in Sicily, w^ho knew 
as well as Hamilcar their services and exploits, and who had more 
hold over them than Hanno, general of the interior. 

Gisco almost succeeded in the arrangement which w^as 
under negotiation when tw^o men, whose names have been 
preserved by history-, threw obstacles in his path: a certain 
Campanian called Spendius, formerly a slave with the Romans, 
a strong man, bold to the point of rashness, who feared, if the 
business was arranged, that he would be handed back to his 
master as a fugitive; and a certain Mathos, an African who, 
having been engaged in the first sedition, had every interest in 
pushing matters to a crisis. These two men oppose any recon- 
ciliation and stir up the crowds in every’- way. The officers are 
powerless to maintain order: several perish: in these rabbles of 
foreigners of every nation, the only word, says Polybius, which 
was understood by all indiscriminately, and w'hich seemed to 
belong to every* language because it was constantly in use, was 
the word strike. Gisco sees himself arrested in the midst of 
his efforts to arbitrate; his treasury is pillaged, and he himself 
with those of his suite are thrown into prison after all sorts of 
humiliating treatment. War breaks out, the most abominable 
of wars. 

The Mercenaries, strangers though they were in Carthage, 
included in their ranks a ^eat many Africans; these found a 
wav of interesting the African provinces in their resentment 
One can very well perceive, by the ease -with w^hich they got 
towns and whole pro\*inces to rise, that the Carthaginians were, 
properly speaking, conquering colomsts who had settled chiefly 
on the coasts but who had not fused wdth the native populations, 
who dominated them, or if necessary* exploited them, and were 
not popular. Consequently, like the Romans, they had here 
their social war and to some extent their slave war. 

This internal war thus treacherously conducted against 
Carthage by Mathos and Spendius, an African and a slave, was 
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characterized by vicissitudes of all sorts. Hanno. aa incapable 
Cartha'rinian general, who would have been good only as a 
nuartemaster, brought matters within an ace of disaster. In 
to place they nominated Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hannibal, 
as &ver a captain as he was a firm, \agorous statesman. He 
had a first brilliant victor\% won as a result of an unexpected 
and bold march across the 'mouth of a river, the Macaras. which 
was sanded up and fordable during certain winds: Hamilcar. 
who had observed this peculiar circumstance, used it to envelop 
and surprise the enemy. His reputation, and the high esteem 
which he inspired, attracted to him the alliance of a certain 
Numidian chief named N'aravase, who had been at first with 
the rebels but w'ho suddenly deserted and came offering himself 
and his horsemen. Hamilcar, seeing the enthusiasm and 
ingenuity of this young man. promised to ^ve him his daughter 
in marriage on condition that he remained faithful to the 
Carthaginians. 

Despite his first successes Hamilcar. having associated with 
Hanno, then with a general who succeeded the latter, lost the 
advantages and superiority which he had originally acquired 
over the enemy. The two towns which had remained hitherto 
faithful to Carthage. Utica and Hippone-Zar\'tus. gave themselves 
up to the strangers. Carthage herself was besieged, close- 
pressed. However, Hamilcar — why, it is difficult to explain- - 
once more got the upper hand, and after a series of marches 
and of actions cleverly arranged, managed to surround tha 
foreigners in a place, a sort of enclosed field called the Hatchet, 
because the ground offered some resemblance to this instrument; 
there he first of all reduced them to such a state of famine that 
they were obliged to devour each other: and finally, after seizing 
their chiefs who had come to parley with him, with elephants 
he crushed or hacked to pieces the whole of the army, not one 
soldier of which escaped: it was not less than forty thousand 


men strong. 

Mathos was there with his army; they went to besiege him in 
Tunis and warn him of the fate which awaited him. They 
crucified Spendius and the other captured chiefs in full view of 
the besieged. There Mathos had another return of good fortune ; 
in a sortie he defeated Hamilcar's colleague, and having taken 
him, subjected him to the same torture which had been infficted 
upon Spendius, attaching him ignorainiously to the same cross. 
However, once for all Hamilcar got the better of Mathos, who 
had taken the field again, and making him prisoner delivered 
him up to the fuiy’ of the Carthaginians who, on the day 
triumph, glutted their vengeance on to person by a thousand 
cruelties. 

Such in brief was the war, horrible among all others, and of 
which Polybius has said that he knew none in which barbarity 
and impiety had been carried to greater lengths. 

This is what M. Flaubert has chosen as the basis and subject 
of his tale, and which he has tried to paint in all the details of 
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its atrocities, offering it as a sort of type of warfare among the 
Ancients, or at least among the peoples of Africa. One is 
inclined to believe that the refinements of cruelty there exercised 
tempted him , and that in it he saw a series of appetmng scenes 
for a pen which is attracted by every sort of reality, but which, 
whilst seeking and pursuing everywhere the truth, appears to 
love and cherish it especially where it is harsh and frightfuL 


m 

Analysis of the Book 

However, all this had to be animated, blocked in, motivated: 
it needed a crown, a flame — ^prestige. It is here that we clearly 
perceive the outlines of M. Flaubert's project. In love with 
reality, all he had as his groundwork and authentic text was a 
narrative of several pages; he had to invent or discover all the 
details, aU the accessories. Here he saw quite a natural and 
necessary opportunity for resuscitating Carthage and its rums, 
which since the time of Marius had b^n razed to the ground. 
Archseology is in fashion ; it is no longer an auxiliary, but if we 
do not take care it will become the mistress of history. It will 
not be ignored. Henceforth a medal, an inscription, a fragment 
of discovered wall, a piece of pottery, will be respectable and 
almost sacred objects: ingenious savants have managed to 
extract from these fragments, apparently so mutilated and dry, 
conclusions of every sort and of great value. We must not, 
however, exaggerate, and when all we know of the details of a 
civilization is what we learn from excavations, and when these 
excavations have so far yielded as little as has the soil of Carthage, 
one is considerably perplexed, despite the works of Beul6 and 
Falbe, as to how aU this should be s^ up again and reconstituted. 
Nevertheless if. Flaubert, a traveller in the East, in Syria, in 
E^t and in North Africa, with the help of the landscape 
which he knows so weU how to read, with the help of racial mufuri 
and features w hich are more persistent here than elsewhere, and 
bv means of inductions applicable to peoples of the same stock 
and to civilizations of the same origin, has thought he coifld 
compare and group in one and the same^re a ma^ of facte, 
notions, conjectures He has flattered himself that he could 
animate the ensemble which he calls Carthage m such a 
as to interest us in. and at the same ttoe imteate us into Pumc 
life w hich has vanished, leaving no direct evidence of 
ence. I think I have defined the tok which he has undertaken, 

in all its complexite' and horrible difficul^. 

There exists no historian and poet of Carthag^ ^ 

is the account of the voyage round AfriM, the 

Hanno of whom Montesquieu has so magnificently said . Hanno s 

aZU is a fine fra^Sient of antiquity: 

hp nuts no ostentation mto his writings. 
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The great captains write their actions with simplicity because 
they are more glorious for what they have done than for what 
thev have said. The matter is like the style. It borders not 
on the miraculous. . . Note carefully, by the way, that 
this single monument which we possess of Carthaginian literature 
is simple and nowise strange or emphatic. Apart from this, 
the most direct evidence we have regarding the Carthaginians 
is that of Aristotle and Polybius, two supremely reasonable 
men, who also give us concerning them only sound ideas. To 
tell the truth, anc'-ent Carthage interested writers only because 
of two things, immortal for different reasons, one true, the other 
fictitious: Hannibal and Dido; the latter the most touching 
creation bequeathed to us by the poetry of the Ancients; the 
former because of the obstacles of every sort which he encoun- 
tered on his glorious path and the genius which he displayed in 
conquering them, offering “the most beautiful spectacle fur- 
nished us by Antiquity." Again I quote from Montesquieu. 
These two great names apart, the finest, it is true, and the most 
arresting amongst all those of poetry and of history, writers 
know very little, and care little too. about Carthage and its inner 
life. The very ignorance regarding the ordinary, everyday life 
of this people left the field all the freer for M. Flaubert. He 
has taken generous advantage of the fact: he has created afresh 
its city and its inhabitants and, piquant circumstance! in 
arbitrarily exposing and depicting such strange characters and 
customs, so similar in every point to monstrosities, by dint of 
shutting himself up with them and living in them he believes he 
is being simply true, realistic; that he is merely reproducing an 
exact or approximate picture of what happened or existed in 
fact. But I will postpone all consideration of the work and 
proceed to the analysis of Salammbd. 

The narrative, which is divided into fifteen chapters or 
tableaux, begins at the moment when the Mercenaries, crowded 
together in Carthage, perturb the population and the magistrates. 
They are seated at a great banquet celebrating the anniversary 
of one of their Sicilian victories, and for this military orgy they 
have been given the very gardens of Hamilcar, their former 
general, then absent from Carthage and, for the moment, out 
of favour with his fellow-citizens. The feast is vividly described, 
with its gradations of gaiety, drunkenness, exaltation, and 
delirium. Every species and every nation of soldiers is depicted, 
with its manner, its gestures, its armour. In a moment of 
fermentation the slaves of Hamilcar are set free. Spendius, 
who wnll be one of the future generals of the Mercenaries, is of 
their number. No sooner is he introduced into the assembly 
than, after having thanked his liberators, he fans the flame and 
the spirit of discord by remarking that the Mercenaries have 
not been given for the banquet the goblets reserved for the 
sacred legion: this was a legion of young patricians. Imme- 
diately the soldiers, believing themselves despised, demand 
these goblets of honour, which are preserved in a temple, and 
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which are refused them. Cisco, the Carthaginian general, is 
obliged to come in person at that hour of the night, to furnish 
explananoas which merely irritate them. From spite, and 
b^de themsel%'es, thev then swoop down on HamOcar's priN-ate 
gardens and break into the enclosure, where were little ponds 
hhed with belonging to the Barca family, fish with precious 
stones and rings in their gills, a species of household gods, of 
aquatic penates. The Barbarians amuse themselves by catching 
and kiiiing these fish. Then, attracted by the tumult. Salammbo 
descends from the upper story which she inhabits in the palace. 
Salammbo. the sister *or half-sister of Hannibal — a sister on the 
father’s side — is a \-irgin who lives in the obser^-ance of sacred 
practices- She is, ho’^vever, only half a priestess, or rather she 
is merely devout and, as one might say, a novice. She has 
been nourished and has lived in the contemplation, the cult of 
the godded Tanith, the eternal Venus, the feminine principle, 
just "as Moloch is the male principle. Li^-ing beside eunuch 
priests consecrated to the goddess, and whom she often assembles 
in her house, Salammbo has remained isolated in a very special 
retreat, wrapped in reverie, innocence, and mysticism. She 
adores the voluptuous and fecund goddess only under her most 
ethereal and purest form, that of the moon; she is a sentimental 
Elvire who hajs one foot in the Sacre-Cceur; 

No cue as yet was acQuainted with her. It was only known that 
she led a retiied life, engaged in pious practi^ Some soldiers 

V jry lie T; 1 y r. t tr.fi SllSMidlt of pslSCC tic 

star: amid the edd-.-mss from kindied perrmoiag-pass. It was the 
mcon that had made her so pale, atd there was semething from the 
ec«ds that enveloped her like a suhtle vapeor. Her eves s^ed to 
late far beyertd terrestial space. She bent her bead as she walkei and 
in her rirht hand sne earned a little ebony -yie. 

She descends then into the midst of the Barbarians, walking 
with measured steps, hampered somewhat bv a sort of little 
eolden rhain which she drags between her feet. foUowed by a 
rrc--ession of beardless and efeminate priests singing m a shrill 
vc- 'e a song to the goddess, while she herself deplores the loss 
o'’>-er sacred fish. "She threatens if the uproar continues to 
tike awav with her the genius of the house, the black serpent 
which <eips upstairs on lotus leaves; “I shall whistle. He w^ 
follow me.^d^ if I climb into my gall^ he will run in the wake 

of mr ship on the foam of the waves.” 

that she sines is harmcmeus; she expresses herself in m 
old Canaamnsh idiom which the Barbarians do not nnderst^ih 

but which astonishes them all the more, 

a-.-^rentlv was that cf the Pumc rebgion, is like 

T^rin cf the Middle -Vges, or like Sanscrit m India, a sacred 

^^ael u^^4ible%o' the vulgar. In any case « ^ 

^lalimmbo sho^ herseH. she is at once 

r!“^Tc;dd^%elleda. transplanted. 
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out of her elemeat, but obWously of the same family under her 
disguise. 

M Flaubert, in this laboriously artistic work, has simply 
taken up and continued for Punic civilization the same epic 
enterprise which Chateaubriand attempted in the Martyrs, more 
than forty years ago, for the ancient Graeco-Roman civilization 
at grips with Christ>amt^^ In his turn he renews this great 
effort, under peculiar circumstances, ver>' much less advan- 
tageous, if we consider merely the sources, the matter, and the 
interest, and yet ^^'ith a more marked, a more formal, intention 
and pretension of restoring the whole past. By the manner in 
which he emphasizes each detail, each relevant point, he seems 
to have wanted to make not a poem but rather a real and true 
picture. Now, I ask at this stage (and each may judge this 
matter for himself) whether by introducing and communicating 
to the little number of positive facts given by Polybius and 
repeated by other historians, a religious and mystic element of 
such conjectural novelt>' and, later, an element of amorous and 
absolutely romantic passion, he is not simply writing a poem of 
his invention ? But I will continue my exposition. 

Salammbo, whose lament is understood only by the feeble 
trembling priests who accompany her, nevertheless seduces the 
Barbarians, or at least some of them. There is in particular a 
voung Numidian chief who devours her with his eyes: it is this 
same Naravase (here Narr' Havas) whom the good Rollin, who 
was not very particular, calls “a young nobleman"; whom 
Polybius named as one of Hamilcar’s close auxiliaries, and to 
whom the latter promises his daughter in marriage. Mathos, 
the Libyan (here Matho), is also revealed in this first scene. At 
one moment Salammbo, who has finished vnth her mystic songs, 
begins to address the Barbarians directly; 

Salammbo had abandoned the sacred rhythm. With a woman’s 
subtlety she was simultaneously employing all the dialects of the 
Barbarians in order to appease their anger. To the Greeks she spoke 
Greek; then she turned to the Ligurians, the Campanians, the Nejzroes 
and listening to her each one found again in her voice the sweetness of 
his native land. She now, carried away by the memories of Carthase, 
sang of the ancient battles against Rome; they applauded. She 
kindled at the gleaming of the naked swords, and cried aloud with 
outstretched arms. Her lyre fell, she was silent; and, pressing both 
bands upon her heart, she remained for some minutes with closed 
eyelids enjoying the agitation of all these men. 

It is then that the African involuntarily bends towards her. 
With a rapid movement and herself impelled towards him she 
pours wine for him into a golden goblet, so as to reconcile herself 
with the army, and says to him: “Drink.” But a Gaul present, 
who like all the Gauk and Zouaves of all times is a bit of a joker, 
seeing in everything an excuse for ribaldry, begins to jest in the 
language of his country. Matho wants to know what he has 
said. Spendius, the Greek, a man of all tongues, explains. It 
meant: “When is the marriage ? “ And why? 
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“ It is because vrith us.” said the Gaul, ‘'when a woman ^ves 
a soldier a drink she is oSering a share oi her bed.” 

Hardlv is the sentence finished when Narr’ Havas, already in 
love and jealous as a tiger, leaps up, and snatching a javelin 
from his belt, hurls it at Matho, whose arm he nails to the 
table. Matho tears out the javelin and a brawl ensues. 
Salammbo disappears. Matho, wounded though he is, and as 
if nothing were the matter, led by Spendius, who knows the 
people in the palace because he was a slave there, dashes on m 
pursuit of Saiammbo, without finding her. In this fur>- and in 
this pursuit the whole night is passed. From the top of one of 
the upper terraces of the palace Spendius and Matho ^but the 
latter is already too absorbed to pay attention to anything but 
the obsession of his love) suddenly see the dawn whiten the 
horizon, and soon the sun emerges, rising over Carthage. The 
description is beautiful, very* beautiful: there is such a plethora 
and such a succession of description in this volume^ that they 
certainly sain bv being cut out and detached.. I wid give this 
one as a fiust specimen : 


Thev were on the terrace. A huee mass of shadow stretched before 
them, 'looking as though it contain^ vague accumulauons, like the 

eigantic billows of a black and petTiUed cceam 

But a luminous bar rose towards the East; far below, on the left, 
the canals of Megaxa were beginning to stripe the verdure of the 
gardens ’with their windings of white. The conical roefs of the hepu- 
gonal temples, the staircases, terraces, and ramparts were cap'ed 
bv desrees upon the paleness of the dawn; and a girdle of wtuie foam 
recked around the Carthaginian peninsula, wnile the emera:d sea 
looked as though it were curdled in the freshness of tne mertm^. 
Then as the rosy sky grew larger, the lofty bouses, b^c^g over tee 
sloping soil, reared and massed themselves li^e a herd oi blaci 
commi down from the mountains. The d^ert^ streets lengtneped; 
the palm trees that topped the wails here and there were mcuomess; 
the brimming cisterns seemed like silver bucklers lost m me co-arts ; 
the beacon on the promontory of Herm^um was ^ginnmg to grow 
pale The horses of Eschmoun, on the very summit oi the Acropoi^ 
m the cvpress wood, feeling that the light was co^g, placed then 
hoofs on the marble parapet, and neighed towards me sun. 


Then, after dawn. Carthage awakes: 

Evervthins stirred in a difiusion of red, 
were rendin" himself, poured fuU-rayrf upon Carthage the ram 

^f hi5 The of the ealleys sparkled, the root oi 

appeared to be all in flames, while far ssdthin the tempte, whose do^ 
w'f^e opening glimmering of Ught comd be seen, chanoR 

Mappolian point. 

I admire the conscientiousness and the ^ of 

. . mAofWlleda. I recall here inevitably 
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„ beautiful descriptions from the Itinfrairt, and par- 

ticularly^ Athens contemplated from the height of the citadel 

" J’ai vu du haut de I’Acropohs le soleil se lever entre 
du mont H>-mette. . . The panorama of Car- 
thaee seen from the terrace of Hamilcar is a landscape of the 
school and reveals the same procedure : this d^ not 
^Sn to say that it is not also taken from nature, at least m 
its chief features. And then, as the Gaul is bom inahcious. 
Sd^ there were a few in the army of the Mercen^es. I am 
merely imitating their example by bringing up here the memory 
S tot gay song-parody, “ Paris a cinq heures du matin ; 

L’ombre s’^vapore, 

Et dej4 Faurore 
De ses rayons dore, etc. 

After all, from time to time we must reUeve the exaggerated 

colemnitv and monotony by a song. 

I will continue this analj"sis of S^ammbd, adding a judgment 

and some doubts on the s>-stem adopted by the author, which 

all his talent and aU his effort, equaUy visible, have not managed 

to make me accept. 


Monday, 15th December, 1S62. 

CONTINTJATTOX OF THE AXALYSIS 

The great military banquet, the great orgy, has then taken 
place Salammbo has shown herself. She, too, has poured forth 
her intoxication, and now these ambitious chiefs, avaricious or 
covetous are to be decided in their future conduct by the love 
which this single glance has aroused in their hearts. Is that 
quite in keeping with the probable character of the chiefs 
indicated by Polybius, or with the genius of these ^rolent w^ ? 
By means of a piece of gold distributed to each one, the Mer- 
ceries are pre\'ailed upon to leave Carthage and to encamp 
at Sicca, some days' march away from the capital, ^ye 
the filing past of the troops and the departure of the rabble, 
very cleverly observed in its confusion. Then we have their 
march across the country-side, not yet a desert. Spendius, 
en route, attaches himself to Matho and henceforth does not 
leave him. This son of a Greek rhetorician and a Campanian 
prostitute senses all the advantage that he can get from associa- 
tion with this robust, brutal, superstitious, and brave African; 
he himself is a coward in action, but in aU else bold, fertile in 
ideas, the man of expedients. They both resemble and complete 
each other. Matho and Spendius united, it is the alliance of 
Figaro and Cvclops. 

The landscape, with aH its peculiarities, is well described. 
Passion also progresses. Matho feels himself devoured by a 
secret e%il; this great giant’s body is crushed and, as it were, 

L«® 
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aanihilated . As soon as the army is settle-i on the plain of 
Sicca, he spends davs on end ■wandering about, or else remains 
motionless, stretch^ out on the sand. \Miat is the matter 
•with him ? 

He consulted all the s-cothsayers in the army one after the other — 
thc^ who watch the trail cf serpents, those who re^^d the stars, ac 1 
those who breathe upon the ashes of the dead. He swsdiomet gal- 
banum, seseli. and \iper‘5 venom which freezes the heart; negr'j 
women, sin^in^ barbarous words in the moonlight, pntked the skin cf 
his forehead with golden stylets; he loaded himself with necklaces acl 
charms; be invoked in turn Baal-Khamon. Molxh, the seven Kabiri, 
Tanith. and the Venus cf the Greeks. He engraved a name upon a 
copper plate, and b-uried it in the sand at the threshold cf his tent. 

This is ingenicns, but how artihcial it is! One feels the com- 
posite procedure. In short. Hamilcar’s daughter possesses him: 
he wnmts her. Xarr' Havas also, who has slipped into the army 
with a suspicious design, has had his et’e on Matho as on a 
ri^-al, and it is e\-ident that he would like nothing better than to 
get rid of hi-m ; he is seeking a chance, and would get it if Spendius, 
more wideawake than Matho, were not watching over the latter, 
whom he is going to make his tool. 

Hanno the Smdete amves one day at the Sicca camp to settle 
the debt and pav a small part of the salaries. This Hanno is 
hideous to behold, and grotesque: he is covered all over his 
bodv with a pale leprosv. a sort of elephantiasis; he, his apparel, 
and" his retinue are described in detail: his malady especially is 
given a great place. Moreover, Hanno behaves like an almost 
stupid creature, with blind imprudence. The logical part here, 
as elsewhere in the work, is very weak, whilst the picturesque, 
spectacular part predominates and occupies the ■whole attention. 

Spendius, who will be the mainspring of the novel, outwits 
Hanno. He appoints himself as his interpreter and makes the 
armv believe what he likes. It begins to get excited. At this 
juncture, and as il on purpose, a man arrives; he is a fugitive, the 
only one who escaped of ■three hundred Balearic slingers, the 
last to land in Carthage, who. not having been apprised of the 
denarmre of the armv, were massacred by the Carthaginians. 
One can imagine that 'the soldiers, already excited by Spendius. 
are indignant at this tale. The riot breaks out. They pillage 
Hanno’s''ba'^ 2 :a?e. The latter escapes with difficulty mounted 
on an ass. and^the Mercenaries, guided by Spendius still more 

than bv Matho, set out for Carthage. 

If the reasoning in all this were as close-knit and as ngorous 

as the descriptioil tries to be. one might ask how why 
Caxtharinians massacred these three hundred Baines, why, 
after this extermination, news of which may arrive at any 
moment at the camp, Hanno of his own accord go^ and puts 
himseU at the mercy of the army and into the Uon s jaw:, 
finall y how, in the midst of the fury of a soldiery unleashed 
against him and led by clever men, he manag^ to on an 

ass. ^^'hen a writer tries to show the phy-sical aspect of every- 
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thing he must also justih- everything psychologically. Let us 

^^^iTtinrd tableau shows us Salammbo at night on the terrace, 
adoring the stars and the moon— that moon to v.h:ch she is 
consecrated and whose irregular phases imiuence her. bhe 
converses -with her nurse, to whom she conhdes her va^je ennui, 
her stifled oppressions, her languors. She teeks, she cre<im5 of, 
che invokes something indennable and unknoum. It is the 
ituation of more than one daughter of Eve. Carthaginian or 
not It was somewhat that of Madame Bovary at the beginrhng, 
on the da \’3 when she was too overcome with ennui and when 
she went away alone to the beech wood of Banne\-ii]e. "Occa- 
sionallv there' came gusts of ^vmd, breezes from the sea rolling 
in one's%veep over the whole plateau of the Caux country, which 
brought even to these fields a salt freshness. . . One recalls 
that ^charming passage. ^Vell! poor Salammto expenences in 
her way the same sentiment of vague aspiration and of over- 
whelming desire. The author has merely transposed with a 
oreat de^ of art, and mythologized this muffied plaint of the heart 
and of the senses. In'these moments Saiammbb sends for the 
grand priest of Tanith, who has brought her up and who is, 
as it were, her director. She imagines that to know the mysteries 
of the goddess would soothe her. Above all, she would Like to 
contemplate her in her secret sanctuary, to see with her own 
eves the old idol covered with the magnificent mantle, the 
sacred veil on which depends the destinies of Carthage; it seems 
to her that if she could but be allowed to look at this forbidden 
veil, mere contact with which brings death, it would communi- 
cate to her something of its \’irtue. Schahabarim, who knows 
from Hannibal that Salammbo must not be a priestess, and at 
anv time may become a bride, resists her inquisitive desire, 
which is but irritated by this refusal. Of course there is a little 
of the memory of Matho underneath all these renewed attacks 
of anxiety and of exaltation in the young girl, who believes, 
like many of her sort, that she is more ideal and more mystic 
she is: for her. behind this veil which she so ardently 
invokes, there is something else than the goddess. All this 
translation into Carthaginian of the symptoms of love, all this 
tattooing, somewhat reminiscent of Atala and ^ elleda, is 
cleverly executed. 

The fourth chapter, entitled '"Under the Walls of Carthage," 
shows us the army of the Mercenaries arrived from Sicca and full 
of menace. Matho. who has but one fixed idea, at first spends 
his time wandering like a madman round the walls, climbing 
trees trying to see farther, or else swimming along the clids 
and attempting to scale them. For Carthage, built on an 
isthmus, between the sea and the salt lakes, was defended by 
the waters as much as by' its walls. Everywyhere Matho seeks 
a breach, a passage, so as to penetrate into this hostile towm 
which contains his treasure : 


His impotence exasperated him. He was jealous of this Carthage 
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which contained Salammbo, as though of someone who possessed her. 
His nerx-elessnes? left him to be replaced by a mad and continual 
eagerness for aciioa. With flaming cheek, angry eyes, and hoarse 
voice, he would walk with rapid strides through the camp; or seated 
on the shore be would scour his great sword \^itb sand. He shot 
arrows at the passing vultures. His heart overflowed into frenzied 
speech. 

Assuredly Polvbius would be astonLshed to see what has 
become of his Matho or Mathos. We have long jeered at 
these novels or tragi-comedies which portrayed Alexander 
amorous, Porus amorous, C^nis amorous, Genseric amorous; 
but Matho amorous, that African Goliath committing all these 
childish follies in sight of Salammbo, seems to me no less false; 
it is as unnatural as it is unhistorical. True, the author, instead 
of making Matho namby-pamby, has tried to lend to his love 
an animi and slightly ferocious character. But the sole 
difference benveen him and the other novel-heroes ^^ill rest 
only on this form given to a love which is, by the way, equally 
improbable as a motive and as principal theme. The whole of 
this Matho role is Polvbius ob\’iouslv travestied and romanced, 

Spendius has, however, brought back Matho somewhat to 
reason. The latter once more resumes command of the troops 
and prepares them for action. The members of the Grand 
Council of Carthage try’^ to avert the peril and to negotiate. 
After a great many comings and goings, they propose Gisco 
as arbitrator, and* the Barbarians accept his inteiv'ention. 
Through him the payment of the troops is begun, but what 
was bound to happen comes about. Before the operation is 
flnished the recriminations, the anger of the Baleares whose 
brothers were slaughtered, the intrigues of Spendius break th^ 
semblance of agreement. Gisco, at the order of Matho, is 
arrested, bound, and thro^vn with his followers into a fllthy pit. 
The mutilations come later. 

It is then that Spendius, the man of resource, suddenly offers 
to introduce ^latho bv night into Carthage. Indeed, on the 
preceding davs he has been watching the aqueduct w’hich carries 
fresh water to the tovra. He persuades Matho to plunge into 
it v^-ith him, and after prodigies of dexterity and luck, now 
sw'imming, now' crawling, they get inside the town. No sooner 
have thev emerged from the gloomy conduit than Matho th in ks 
that Spendius is going to accompany him to HamiJcar’s house 
to see Salammbo. But Spendius, who has made Matho swear 
before attempting the enterprise to obey him blindly in ever>'- 
thing, restrains his desire and proceeds towards the temple of 

the goddess Tanith. . 

Here we are up to the neck in improbability. This entrance 

into Carthage by the aqueduct is apparently only a roundabout 
wav of mving us a better description of this important aqueduct, 
which wrill crop up later on. At this juncture we ^rceive that 
M. Flaubert’s book lacks an indispensable mst^m^t for 
illuminating it and guiding the curious— a map of Carthage, a 
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plan of the isthmus, of the localities and the monuments as 
thev are conceived by the author. A whole estimable part of 
the work would gain by it. At other places, one regrets also 
the lack of a lexicon-index, to explain and define exactly the 
strange words which we meet for the first time. When an 
author is an archaeologist and an antiquary to this point he 
should disdain nothing which might help the reader to follow 
him There are even readers so peevish and susceptible in 
their ignorance as to imagine, when they are not sufficiently 
helped, that the author is taking a pleasure in putting them on 

a false track. 

Spendius's idea is to use INIatho, who is stronger and bolder 
than himself, to remove from the temple the sacred veil which 
is as it were, the palladium of Carthage, However, he has 
difficulty in persuading him, for Matho fears the gods and is 
seriously convinced of the virtue of the divine object. He is 
afraid to commit a sacrilege. Spendius, who despises the foreign 
gods and believes only in the oracle of his countr>^ persuades 
him that once master of the mysterious peplum he will become 
almost immortal and invincible, and consequently also possessor 
of Salammbo. Now we enter a labyrinth of avenues, porticoes, 
court>'ards, corridors, rooms: there is no end to them. In 
short, Matho, still pushed by the shoulders, after having trem- 
blingly gone though queer phantasmagoric scenes worthy of 
freemasonry, seizes the impossible veil called a zaimph, which 
Spendius has dared first to detach and throw on the ground. 
Matho, who picks it up, once enveloped in this confounded 
mantle which had frightened him so much, feels stronger and as 
if transformed: so true is it that faith does everything! Now, 
he says, he would go through flames, and to begin with, deaf to 
all advice, proceeds straight towards the house of Hamilcar, 
quite resolved to see Salammbo. 

After a great many twistings and turnings he reaches the 
upper room where the girl reclines. This room is described in 
its naughty, mystic half-light, with all its Carthaginian rarities 
and knick-knacks: an exquisite Chinese effect. He finds 
Salammbo asleep in a sort of hammock. He approaches. She 
is awakened by the too vivid light of a gauze which catches 
fire and goes out in a second. At first she thinks it is some 
celestial vision, this veil she had dreamed of and desired so 
much. Matho, as if he had divined her thoughts, brings it to 
her. He is about to cover her -with it. But she comes to her- 
self: she strikes a gong, calls her servants, her handmaidens, 
crying: "Help! Sacrilege!’* Matho, clad in the resplendent 
veil, terrifies them, passes through them, none daring to approach 
or touch him. He goes away, and in this manner crosses the 
to\^Ti, which has been aroused and excited by the noise of his 
audacity and of his crime. He is pursued by threats and 
imprecations but, still clothed in the inviolable stole, using it 
as a shield, braving the darts which they dare only to hurl at 
him in trembling and from a distance, he arrives at one of the 
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priBcipal gates, succeeds in opening it by a feat worthy of 
Samson, and in the sight of all makes his exit unhurried, majitic, 
and triumphant, carr>-ing o5 with him the fortune of Carthage! 
Spendius the ferret, who is never at a loss, has escaped by 
another passage. He ran, leaped, slid, and plunged into the sea. 

Undoubtedly there is a certain eSect in this exit of Matho’s, 
which is splendid and almost miraculous; but it is very extra- 
ordinarv- and theatrical, it must be admitted, for a picture that 
aims at reality*. One of my friends, who is not French it is true, 
said to me in this connection: “Have you not noticed that there 
is alwa>'s something operatic in ever^-thing the French do, even 
those who pride themselves on realism? The stage effects are 
there and also the wings; pomp mingled with a little hbertinage.** 
We have just seen the pomp in all its beauty and radiance. 

We enter upon painful chapters. The operations of the war 
commence. Matho, general-in-chief or admost so, has the 
principal command, and consults ■with Spendius, Xarr* Ha'vas, 
and also a Gaul, Autharite. Leading off the bulk of his forces 
he goes to besiege Utica. Autharite, -with an army corps, 
remains in front of Tunis. The locali-ties, in the absence of an 
exact map defining them, are pictured to us in vityd images; 
CajTbage, “a galley anchored on the Libyan sands,” is heaved 
up, bartered about, and seems in danger at the slightest tempests. 
Tunis, the old enemy of Carthage and older than the metropolis, 
sits opposite her walls, “crouching in the mud at the water’s 
edge like a poisonous beast, looking at her,” wishing her evil 
and death. It could not be better expressed. The troubles of 
the Gaulish general during this insipid siege of Tunis, his disgust 
with this army of imbecile negroes whom he commands, his 
regret at not having deserted to the Romans -with his Sicilian 
companions, his moral and ph\'sical discouragement, and his 
homesickness are also reproduced with clever colour and har* 
monv. Read aloud the following paragraph, scanning it like 
poetic prose, and vou will be astonished at the tone and the 
rhythm : 

Often the sun would suddenly Ic^e his rays in the middle of the day. 
Then the culf and the open «aa would seem as motionless as molten 
leal. doud of brown dust stretching perpendicularly would speed 
whiriinc alone; the palm trees would bead and the iky disappear, 
w hile s’.'-nes would be heard rebounding on the animals* cruppers; and 
the Gaui. his hps glued acainst the holes in his tent, would gasp with 
e-^h.^u 5 :i?n and melancholy. His thoughts would be of the scent of 
the pastures on autumn mornings, of snowflakes, or of the bello\^g 
cf the lost in the fog, and clcsint: his eyelids he would in imagina- 
t:*'n the cres in long, straw-roofed' cottages flickering on the 

uuiTfht-s in the depths of the woods. 

It i> the counterpart, M. Flaubert’s reply, as it were, to that 
beautiful passage in the .tf arrirs, where we see the Greek Eudorus 
in the Roman camp, on the fringe of Gaul and ^nnany, longing 
f'T the d.azzlmg landscapes of Greece and disconsolate under 
that “gkv without light which seems to crush one under its 
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lowering vault.” Here it is the Gaul who has too much light 
and too much noonday. It is the Norman who, under the 
African sky, especially when the sirocco blows, longs for his 
Xonnandv,"^ its wooded horizons and sylvan pasturages. Well! 
Shall we tell him to desert and come back to them ? For it is 
a pity that such fine effects of talent (and they are to be found 
on many and manv a page) should be lost, as it were, in an 
arduous work which even all this application to detail cannot 
animate. I am slipping into rhetoric in regard to a book which 
leads one on, and I had almost forgotten the action. 

The grotesque and incapable Hanno, who finally decides to 
march to the rescue of Utica, victorious in a first engagement, 
is afterwards beaten. Spendius, who has no physical bravery, 
makes up for it by stratagems; in this last circumstance he has 
been at his tricks again, and by means of a troop of pigs smeared 
with pitch and set on fire, he terrified and scattered the elephants 
of the conqueror. Queer! strange! Not any stranger, how- 
ever, than the stratagem of Samson, who tied three hundred 
foxes together by the tails after having fixed to each tail a torch, 
and sets fire to the lot to bum the Philistines. It would be 
better, it seems to me, to leave these stories where one finds them. 

Carthage, in terror, turns for help in this peril to the experience 
of Hamilcar, who comes back after a long absence. The return 
of the great admiral, his entrv' into the port, are described in 
minute detail. They provide a pretext and opportunity' for 
portraying the inner port and the docks. Immediately on his 
arrival in his house, an old slave disguised as a negress brings 
him news of httle Hannibal, who is being brought up secretly 
and who is already a terrible child : 

“He invents snares for vsild beasts. Would you believe it that last 
moon he surprised an eagle; he dragged it away, and the bird's blood 
and the child’s were scattered in the air in large drops like driven roses. 
The animal in its fury enwrapped him in the beating of its wings; he 
strained it against his breast, and as it died his laughter increased, 
piercing and proud like the clashing of swords.” 

Does the genius of Hannibal really evoke such a fabulous 
childhood? One feels too acutely' that this is deliberately 
arranged. Here again the note is forced. It is the childhood 
of Hercules rather than of Hannibal. 

Hamilcar proceeds at night to the Council of the Ancients, 
who have been mysteriously conv'oked, and here we again enter 
upon a series of quasi-masonic scenes. After the customary 
ceremonies and etiquette have been observ'ed a tumult breaks 
forth: we witness a sitting full of objurgations and insults, 
unworthy of a grave political assembly. Where did the author 
get such an idea of the Councils of Carthage? Has he not read 
Aristotle on the wisdom of this constitution, which he compares 
to that of Lacedaemonia and with the government of Crete, all 
three of which he finds superior to ev'ery knowm government ? 
"The Carthaginians in particular,” he said, “possess excellent 
institutions, and what Droves the wisdom of their constitution 
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is that, despite the share of power which it accords to the people, 
there never have been seen in Carthage, remarkable thing! either 
riots or t\-rant3.” After such a eulog\’ accorded to the com- 
patriots of Hamilcar by the master of political science in 
Antiquity-, there is not the slightest excuse for imagining this 
scene of madmen and assassins in which Hanno howls, and to 
which each one by way of precaution has brought his knife 
up his sleeve. 

It is on lea\*ing here that Hamilcar begins to ^'i5it his house, 
from which he has been so long away; and his storehouses, his 
entrepots, his secret hiding-places, the cellars where lie heaped 
up riches of all sorts, are enumerated for ns with the minuteness 
and accuracy of an inventory’: accuracy is too mild a w*ord; for 
here we have an auctioneer amusing himself who, in the jewel 
strong-room for instance, delights in describing everv' imaginable 
sort of mineral marvel, even the carbuncles "formed bv the urine 
of l\Tixes." This is going too far and reveals too ob\iously the 
dilettante who wants to mvstiri’^ us. In the whole of this ^i5it 

m A 

to the storehouses the author’s object is not to show us the 

character of Hamilcar. He merelv wanted to show the store- 

* 

houses. But with aU the corridors, hidden doors, endless 
surprises, which one apparently finds in the sepulchres of kings 
in Jerusalem, architecture, even with all its labyrinths, can never 
be the theme of a novel or poem. Hamilcar, the great statesman, 
the father of Hannibal, gains nothing by this ^isit. in which he 
is presented as a ^iolent, covetous man, lacking in self-control, 
and at ever\' other moment beside himself with rage. If the 
idea was to personify- in him the t^-pe of very harsh merchant, 
thi^ side should not have been exaggerated at the expense of the 
rest of the character. 

However, Hamilcar has accepted the command offered to 
him. and wins the battle of the Macaras. It is well described, 
but, like all battles, seems long. And then it is a joke to tell us 
at one place, in speaking of the disposition of the Carthag ini a n 
army, that "eleven thousand, three hutxdred and ninety-six 
strong, it hardlv seemed to number as many, it formed a long 
square, etc.” \\'hat do you think of this totally superfluous 
figure, three hundred and ninety-six men, no more and no less? 
Here we have ironv and malice that make us simpler than we 
are, and which take too much for granted the :^otianism of 
the' readers. It defeats its own purpose. Even if we w-ere not 
thinking, it would warn us to ask the author a question which 
his infinite detail constantly provokes: "How do you know 

that? \yho told you?" ^ ^ • 

Spendius, w'hose heart fails him on the day of battle and in 

the face of the enemv, is accustomed to make up for this w^k- 
ness next dav by his expedients. Once more he proves this. 
On this occasion he manages to neutralize the effect of Hamu^ s 
\ictor;'. The latter, meeting the combined forces of the Bar- 
barians, is soon forced to re main shut up and entrenched within 

his camp# 
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Once more we fall back into the miraculous. The Cartha- 
ginians attribute these fresh reverses to the loss of the veil, and 
blame the daughter of Hamilcar, who is considered to have had 
a share in it. The idea of sacrificing a child to appease Moloch 
circulates among the people. As for Salammbo, excited by her 
own desire to see Matho again, and yielding to the suggestions 
of the old priest Schahabarim who, besides, half sceptic, half 
believer, is not soit\' to put the power of his goddess to the test, 
she resolves to go into the camp of the Barbarians and to seek 
the veil. There is at this juncture the description of a python, 
or familiar serpent, which the author dwells upon lovingly. 
Without being over-malicious, I wonder if it was really worth 
while to go and deliberately resuscitate a sister of Hannibal to 
show her like this in her belvedere frolicking with her serpent. 
And then, ta lkin g of serpents, let us recall the one in the Gente 
du Christianisme, which is as cunning as and more proper than 
Salammbo’s. We are here right at the heart of a serious work. 
We are, if we rightly understand the composition and the 
structure of the book, at that central, intimate, critical point 
which in every artistic monument is the keystone. Why has 
a suggestion of ribaldrv' slipped in ? Why go and deliberately 
choose this place to introduce an insidious, seductive, and 
equivocal element? 

WTiat we may excuse, expect, and even look for in a novel 
in the manner of Apuleius is out of place in an Iliad or in a 
Pharsalia. 

There is something called the soul of a work. That 50 w/ 
cannot be indiscriminately and everj'where the same, no matter 
what the work is. But above all it must not be always and 
only, by preference and choice, malicious, \’icious, or frivolous. 

Tlie departure of Salammbo, her disguise, her journey, her 
entrance into the camp of the Barbarians, her Ute-d-Uie with. 
Matho in his tent, have some interest. This is the burning spot. 
Here really we have a pendant to the scene between Atala and 
Chactas in the desert. Salammbo, like Atala, succumbs in a 
storm amidst the crash of thunder. In addition there is even a 
fire, the fire in the camp. The author has neglected nothing 
which might accentuate the situation. There is even a fragment 
of a man ^ith his legs cut off, the poor general Cisco who, 
crawling unnoticed under the tent, is a \ritness of the scene. 
Voluptuousness and atrociU' rub shoulders. A peculiar cir- 
cumstance, that of the broken chain, introduces another sug- 
gestion, a calculated artifice smacking of Vulcan. If SalammM 
does not surpass in piquancy all known women and lovers, and 
does not make them seem pale and insipid, it is not the fault 
of the author. "She was fragrant," he says, "of bonev, spices, 
incense, and roses," and I don't know what else. Good Lord! 
what a lot of seasoning! 

But ^rith all its flavouring and the high excitement of its 

methods and action this love fable is nevertheless out of all 

proportion to the enormous machine which it raises and drags 
86 & 
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long with it. Thanks to Salammbo. who comes back with 
er conqu^t. Carthage has then recovered the sacred veil, and 
-els her hop^ raised once more. The war. however. U relent- 
pursued. I am gradually getting tired of this anal>^is 
nd no doubt my readers too. all the more because I cannot' put 

touches of talent and of queer original erudition 
rmch the author scatters at every step ; for the book U paved 

ot oiJy with fine intentions, but with pebbles of every colour 
nd with precious stones. 

A man of taste, interested in archaeological questions, said to 
le after reading this book: *‘It is more tiring than boring.*’ 
his remark seems to me to sum up very well the impression 
ift upon the most serious readers. 

There remain four big chapters. We must go through them, 
idicatmg the most salient points. Karr’ Havas with his 
iumidians. by suddenly going over to the side of Hamilcar, 
nables the latter to win a victory which makes havoc with the 
lercenaries. But why suppose that the loss of the veil and its 
ffect on the moral of the Mercenaries, that rabble of bandits 
nd rascally highway robbers, have anything to do with this 
efeat ? I have even great difficulty in imagining that these 
arsh Carthaginia n s, whom we know from having seen them in 
taly under the leadership of Hannibal, should attach so much 
nportance, on the day of battle, to a sacred rag. This is 
lysticism in its wTong place. Side by side with it realism 
eappears: it triumphs. We witness a battle-field strewn with 
orpses, which are counted for us. The surgeon seems to hold 
he pen. Every form of wound caused by cold steel is described ; 
very shade also and every form of corruption, of cadaverous 
ecomposition. is observed according to races. The man 
f the North does not rot like the man of the South. Then 
very people is buried according to its rites: the whole of this 
assage reveals a great talent for erudite description. A lugu- 
rious harmoniousness distinguishes each paragraph, which, 
ead aloud, is like a funereal couplet sadly cadenced; this, 
3 r instance: 

The Greeks dug pits with the points of their swords. The Spartans 
amoved their r^ cloaks and wrapped them round the dead; the 
ithenians laid them out with their faces towards the rising sun; the 
antabrians buried them beneath a heap of pebbles; the Nasamonians 
ent them double with ox-leather thongs, and the Garamantians went 
nd interred them on the shore so that they might be perpetually 
rashed by the waves. But the Latins were grieved that they could 
ot collect the ashes in urns; the Nomads regretted the heat of the sands 
1 which bodies were mummified, and the Celts, the three rude stones 
eneath a rainy sky at the end of an islet-covered gulf. 

It is a very well observed, scrupulously rendered funeral scene: 
1 this w’ay the author has tried to put into his book all the 

cenes which archasology can furnish. 

But more than that. He goes right over to archeology, 
it the end of this burial passage he invents tortures, mutilations 
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of corpses, horrors that are singular, refined, filthy. There is 
a touch of sadistic imagination mingled with these descriptions, 
already strong enough in their realism. Here there is a w eakness 
which one must absolutely have the courage to point out. If 
I were dealing with a dead author. I should say that he has 
perhaps a defect of the soul; but as w'e all know that M. Flaubert 
is very much alive, that w'e like him and he likes us, that he is 
cordial, generous, good, one of the best and most upright natures 
that exist, I say boldly; Here we have a defect of taste and a 
vice which comes from a school. The fear of sentimentality', of 
snivelling bourgeoisie, has throw'n him deliberately into the 
contrary excess: he cultivates atrocities. The man is good, 
excellent, the book is cruel. He thinks that it is a proof of 
strength to appear inhuman in his books. 

Big questions of art are involved in all this: I no longer wish 
to elude nor stifle them. May I once for all let myself go, and 
tell what I understand by truth in art and how, according to 
my view, one may cease to be true by aiming at overmuch truth ? 

In this connection I shall perhaps discuss the opinion of one 
of my critical collea^es who has spoken of the work. There 
are so many battles in Salatnmbd that I should like to deliver 

one too. 

If I seem disposed now to let nothing pass in an author who 
is so distinguished and who is one of my friends, it is because 
his is not one of those talents whose defects we have long be- 
moaned, and which we now accept, such as they are, en bloc, 
without ever hoping to change them. His talent is in all its 
vigour and in process of development. He is on the way to 
write new works and has the future before him. If in some 
future work he happened to take heed of one or two essential 
observations made by us and a friendly public, that would be 
some result. 

And, after all, this critica insistence, even if it were ignored 
or not approved, would still be a sort of homage paid to a work 
of high order, fragments of which will remain. 


Monday, 22nd December, 1862. 


I 

Conclusion of the Analysis 

To pay his whole debt to archaeology the author needed a 
siege. I mean a proper siege; he has been driven to make one. 
Polybius does, indeed, say that the chiefs of the Mercenaries, 
after one of their victories, carried their ambitions so far as tc 
want to besiege Carthage, and that the Carthaginians, at one 
juncture, saw themselves pressed on all sides; but he adds thal 
the besiegers had so little control over their operations and theii 
movements that they soon found themselves, as it were, besiegec 
in turn. There is a vast difference between this and the formal 
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monumentaJ. classic siege, this model siege imacfiried by the 
author of SMam7K:,:, so as to give himself an opportumu- of 
enumerating all the engines of war, to describe for us the terror 
cf the Carthaginians "when they perceived coining straight at 
them, like monsters and like edihces, with their masts, "arms, 
ropes, articulations, capitals, and carapaces, the siege engines 
sent by the T^-rian cities: sixn* carroballistas. eighn' onagers, 
thirty- scorpions, nir>' tcUenos, ti.velve rams, etc/' Ob\dously 
the author is amusing himself. Rabelais used also to amuse 
himself with enumerations of this sort, but more gailv and more 
appropriately. By supposing that these machines come from 
the T>-rian cities -^e author thinks that he has disposed of the 
ob-ection which naturally presents itself: how could these 
Barbarians, collected and united by chance, have found so many 
clever engineers and ready-made Archimedes? These secondan* 
African to’wns must indeed have had arsenals all ready and 
terribly well equipped so as thus to suddenly attack the capital. 
Ail these machines seem to spring up out of the ground at a 
given moment. But the author, in pushing this; siege so hard, 
had yet another plan than that of simply describing the scientinc 
aspect of the attack. As he had in view, for 1^ second-last 
chapter, the famine scene indicated by history, when the Mer- 
cenary army, shut in between two defiles, "will be reduced to 
devouring itself, he wanted, as a pendant, to show first the 
Carthaginians themselves reduced to the last extremities, but 
undergoing by contrast the tortures of thirst. Thirst versus 
hunger, description versus description. For this he hits on the 
idea of making Spendius cut the aqueduct which led the fresh 
water into the town, diverting its life-giving stream by means of 
the removal of some flagstones, an operation carried out with 
prodigies of dexteritt' and patience. For this Spendius is, as it 
were, the marisUous d'sar f of the novel: alone he does everything. 
The aqueduct, bled in the middle, suddenly pours out a whole 
cataract on the plain: the moment when the waterfall spouts 
forth is described in a grandiose manner. The Barbarians exult 
with jov, and Carthage, once the water of its cisterns is exhausted, 
w ill die of thirst. 

The further ad\-antage of this extremity to which he supposes 
the Carthasinians to be reduced, is to reawaken cruel and 
superstitious ideas, and to bring about the pretext for a sacrifice 
of'children to Moloch. M. Flaubert completely dismisses, and 
considers as non-existent, Montesquieu's celebrated chapter in 
the Es-t>rii des Lois: 

The finest peace treaty mentioned in history is, I think, that which 
Ge’o made with the Carthaainians. He wanted them to abolish the 
cii-tom cf immolatine their children. Admirable thingl After ha\-ing 
c»^*'eated three hundred thousand Carthatinians, he exacted a condition 
wtich was useful only to them, or rather, he stipulated for the whole 

human race. 

It is ver\- possible, afterwards, that the condition stipulated 
bv the humane and generous Gelo may not have been stnctiy 
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xecuted: one does not cut short a tradition by a treaty and, 
Asides, he was not there to enforce it. Does it follow that two 

enturies later, in the time of Hamilcar and Hannibal, there 
were still public and official immolations ? This is an historic 
doubt which would be worth while discussing. 

But meanwhile, all discussion apart, why in this rabble of 
men of war and besiegers did the author not think of letting us 
meet a Greek, just one, animated with this spirit of Gelo. an 
intellectual disciple of the Xenophons, Aristotles, of the ancient 
sages of his countr\', a young Achaean contemporary with 
Aratus having already within him the human sentiments of 
Terence, ha\’ing read ilenander and who, having strayed into 
this frightful war, judging it with feelings like ours, and like 
those of many decent men of that time in the presence of such 
horrors, would help us, perhaps, to stand them ? The author 
has refused a fine means of contrast and of illumination. Must 
there be, either inside or outside these walls of Byrsa, nobody 
to say in his heart: I am a man! ’* ? 

\\liatever be our desires or regrets, the necessity' to which 
Carthage is supposed to be reduced, after all sorts of gradations 
and vicissitudes, exalts the fanaticism of the populace. The 
Senate yields. It is decided that the children shall be sacrificed 
and one, among others, taken from a great family. The choice 
falls upon the son of Hamilcar, on little Hannibal, who is not 
more than ten years of age. Hamilcar contrives to substitute 
for h im a slave’s child. Here the author wanted to show us a 
Hamilcar w'ho is quite the opposite of an Abraham, a rebellious 
father, a lion-heart grumbling and roaring with tenderness. In 
anv other composition, in which fewer great effects had been 
us^, this passage would have been effective ; but human 
nerves are not ropes, and when they are overstrained, when 
they have been lacerated and tortured, they no longer feel 
anything. 

Besides, this scene taken by itself, this worship of the mon- 
strous and bloody Moloch, may possess some truth, and certainly 
has its horror. If the author wanted to show in action one of 
those infamous, infernal, oppressive religions which take no 
account of human life, and of w'hich Christ has rid the world, he 
has succeeded. This chapter of M. Flaubert’s is in advance an 
admirable refutation of M. Renan’s J ie de Jesus. In the midst 
of these sacred infanticides there occurs an incident, cleverly 
arranged and almost comic. It is when the eunuch priest, 
Schahaborim, no longer belie\dng in his goddess, whose impotence 
is proved by the calamities of Carthage, tries to slink from one 
cult to another and to desert from Tanith to Moloch. But the 
priests of the latter, who are of a vigorous stock, who drink the 
wine of life and feed on flesh and blood, do not want to receive 
this pale and effeminate deserter, and the wretched outcast 
remains henceforth without a god, wandering purposelessly 
betw'cen two idols. 

After the sacrifice scene, in which as many as fourteen children 
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are cast into the brazen arms of the statue, rain immediately 
falls; the sky relents, and soon luck turns too; things take on 
a new aspect, and we arrive at the scene of the Hatchet eoree 
where the greater part of the Barbarian army is hemmed in' 
A new description, the most atrocious of all, that of the famine 
Imagine an army of forty thousand men, piled up in a sort of 
hippodrome formed by the mountain, the double entrance of 
the gorge barred by rocks which have been rolled into it or by 
an impassable portcullis, and there in this immense bottle 
dungeon, on this Medusa raft on terra hrma, these forty thousand 
men devouring the animals, the mules, and, after nine days of 
sufiering, reaching the stage of eating their o'v^-n dead, 'it is 
the Garamantians who begin and who give the signal for this 
cannibal feast. Soon they no longer wait till their neighbour 
is dead before eating hi m ; he who is stronger, kills. I will spare 
you the horrible and relentless description in which he misses 
neither the hallucinations of the starving, dying men nor any 
of the pathological sjTnptoms to be observed in such cases, nor 
on the psychological side, the hideous revelations of tenderness 
which, at the supreme hour, are exchanged by the Hercules and 
Hylases of these depraved bands: in fact, after such an extermina- 
tion, completed by the irruption and the shock of the Numidian 
elephants, the war is over: we have now got the choicest part. 

A great scene vdih ravenous lions and greedy jackals completes 
the frightful spectacle of this chamel-house, grandiose as a 
Q>losseum. 

Tormented imagination, are you content? Now you are 
glutted. All that remains now is to take Matho, who is at 
another point with a handful of troops, to make him prisoner, 
and to exhaust our tortures on him on the day when he is dragged 
in triumph to Carthage and delivered as a victim to be tom to 
pieces by the populace, 

Wliat of Salammbo? The reader, glutted with sensations 
and abominations, has less heart than ever to be interested in 
her. Long betrothed to Narr* Havas, she dies on seeing with 
her o\vTL eyes, and in this horrible state, Matho, the handsome 
rascal of a Libyan for whom she had felt a passion on that first 
evening and to whom she light-heartedly abandoned herself. 
The people attributed this sudden death of the daughter of 
Hannibal to her boldness in touching and handling, even with 
good intent, the sacred veil. 


II 

Judgment on the Genre, the Form, and the Spirit 

OF the Book 

It will be readily understood that I have indulged in this 
long analysis not so much to give an exact idea of the book as 
to note mV impressions as I went along, and, by collecting them 
in this way, to give myself the right to express my judgment 
relentlessly and with assurance. 
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Hie idea which governed the composition of this work is. 
in mV opinion, a mistaken one. The historical novel necessarily 
^nooses an ensemble of information, moral traditions, and 
h\mothSes of all sorts which come to us. as it were, through the 
air^ across successive generations. Walter Scott, the^ master 
and true founder of the historical novel, lived in his :;cotIand 
a few centuries, a few generations, away from the characters 
and events which he has reproduced for us with so much life 
and probability. Tradition and legend surrounded him: he 
was saturated with them as with the morning mist of his lakes 
and hiUs. Thanks to that genius for olden times to which he 
listened, and which be interpreted so well, he has even managed 
to go back successfully once or twice to the remote centuries of 
the Middle Ages. Jvanhoe is the historical novel bordering on 
the epic, and a novel which is still almost in touch with our own 

■Vntiquity, on the contrary-, does not, we think, fit in with the 
hi^orical novel, properly speaking, which supposes a complete 
f amili arity and affinity With the subject. Between it and us 
there is a break, a gulf. Erudition, which can bridge it. alienates 
and at the same time chills us. You cannot reconstitute antique 
civilization with tiie same air of ease and completely resuscitate 
it; one feels alwa>*s the efiort, the mechanism, the marquetry 
work. You can reconstitute Antiquity, but you cannot resus- 
citate it. What is possible here is a sort of poem-novel, a work 
more or less in the manner of the Martyrs: for I do not count as 
works of art books like the Jeuru Anacharsis, which are mere 
enfilades of erudite passages strung together on a ver>' obvious 
and simple thread. The only sort of creation possible at this 
distance, the poem-novel, is itself always doubtful, somewhat of 
a hybrid: it tends easily to become false; great talent, even 
genius of expression, cannot save it from becoming stifi, stilted, 
unoriginal, and, above all, rather boring. However, after all, 
if one absolutely insists there is no harm in trying it, on condi- 
tion, however, that the material e.xists and that the books and 
monuments furnish something. 

Here, in the subject chosen by M. Flaubert, the books and 
the monuments furnished practically nothing. It was. therefore, 
a complete tour de force that he w anted to achieve, and it is not 
surprising that, according to me, he has failed. What ought 
rather to astonish us is the force, the skill, the resource he has 
displayed in the execution of an impossible and, as it were, 
desperate undertaking. He has dragged in erudition and 
descriptions from all quarters, but in vain. In the matter of 
personal imaginings he has made a vain attempt to pile Ossa 
on Pelion and Pelion on Ossa. But he has not managed to 
communicate to his work any real interest or life. 

I know that friends of very distinguished talent have told him 
the contrary and, in all this, have, in fact, spoken of his gift 
and his genius for intuition. But I do not understand very 
well how this word can be applied to things in which verification 
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and controi ot any s^'^rt ar? com; out of the que^tK o 

I can only accordini; to pr ! il -iitics. accc-r hti: t.- :rv own 

impressions, and also those of a creat rrianv minis h have 
the same standard as mv o’An. 1 shall sav then thdt his mork 
is an historical poem or novel, N^hatever he likes to c.Ji it, »hich 
smells tOD stroneiy of oil and of the limp. He mak^^ us pay 
for all the trouble he took to write it. 1 he succession of 'iha; t»-r> 
to which he has appUe'd himself m turn, expresses and reveals 
the method of execution. In many and many a place one 
recoenizt's the consummate ’Aorkman; e%'er\* part cd the ehfre 
is carefully wroueht, rather to«o much than not enouch I se<- 
doors, wails, locks, cellars, well execute!, well constructe^.l. ea- h 
separately: nowhere do I see the architect. The author d'«es 
not rise above his fc-ook: he applies himself too much to it he 
is too close to it: he does not appear to have considerej it l«efure 
and after as a whole, nor at any moment to dominate it. He has 
never stood far enough back from his work to see it from the 
reader’s point of \dew'. 

There are good and beautiful paragraphs, and I have quoted 
some, but few happy pages. 1 have spM^ken of the A/a*fvT5, 
comparison with which constantly recurs here, and which 
also is onlv half a success. But. in Chateaubriand, we 
have from time to time the enchanter piassing with wand and 
talisman: here the enchanter nowhere appears. The poet has 
never wings to lift him and carrv’ you off with him. 

We feel the effort, labour, arrangement even in the most 
eminentlv talented parts. Ohl bow much easier are the inven- 
tions of genius! I call genius something happy, eas>*, unexpected. 
These are the surprises one loves. All the surprises here are 
forced, deliberate, laboured, excavated, dug op, much more 
strange and queer than original. 

But. you will sav, we are dealing here not with Greece but 
with Africa, with ail austere and harsh landscape, a murderous 
climate, a greedv and cruel civilization which holds you and 
crashes' vou like' a millstone: the book must g've yon that 
impression. If it is one of the in disp>en sable conditions of the 
subject, one of its necessities and characteristic beauties that 
one must be thus perpetuallv crashed, are we not allowed to 
complain of the fact? To suffer and waU, to hate what one has 

just read, is that a result of art? 

That this Salammbo. whose i>eTsooality and passion ought 
to have been the motive force of the book and of the action, is 
piquant, curious, cleverly composed and arranged. I do not 
denv but she has no animation, and on the whole docs not 
interest us. When we see the wealth of mythological disguises 
in which she is enveloped, and the little psychological anal>-sis 
concerning her, we find ourselves once again adnuMg and 
cherishing all the more those amiable and touchmg anachronisms 
of the old poets, who depicted Carthaginian quee^. or magicians 
of Colchis, and represented them as devoured by love. ^ irgU 
and AooUonius, be ye for ever blessed by all delicate minds and 
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all tender hearts, for ha\'ing left us your Dido and your Me^:iea, 
enchanting and immortal creations' Salammbo in comparison 
is merely bizarre, and so masked, so dressed up. so painted that 
we cannot even form a physical picture of her: and psycho- 
lo<dcally she is so listless herself, or makes us so listless, that, 
de^ite the compliciU' natural to the reader in such a case, ue 
take no pleasure in seeing her do what she does. 

In the presence of this quite archaeological novel or poem, row 
or never is the time to say once again: Art, notwithstanding 
every theor>', art in its practice is not a purely abstract thing, 
independent of all human s\Tnpathy; and I use the word 
“s\mpathy” in its broadest sense. How do you expect me to 
take an interest in this lost war, buried away in the gorges or 
sands of Africa, in the revolt of these Libyan and more or less 
native tribes against their Carthaginian masters, in these wicked 
little local hatreds between one barbarian and another? \Vhat 
do I caxe about the duel between Tunis and Carthage? Tell 
me about the duel between Carthage and Kcme, all right! 
I will be all ears, I promise you. Between Home and Carthage, 
in their bitter quarrel, the whole future of civilization is already 
at stake: our own itself depends on it, ours, the torch of which 
was lighted at the altar of the Capitol, as that of Roman civiliza- 
tion was itself lighted at the fire of Corinth. 

At a pinch, even if eveiything that you describe were true 
and copied from nature, I should be interested in it in another 
sense, no longer as art but as a positive document ; as one interests 
oneself in a traveller's account, in a true narrative of Japanc-se 
manners. But you invent, you conjecture, and from that 
moment vou cease to hold me. 

\\’hen an artist tries to get away from the inspiration of his 
time, like the fabled Antaeus of antiquit}’, he runs a great risk 
of lea'ving solid earth. That does not mean to say that one 
must only treat contemporary subjects, but, even when distant 
subjects are chosen, there must be vivid communication and 
reverberation between one epoch and another, ^^'hen Virgil 
took .^neas as his hero he was full of Augustus and full, too, of 
memories of old Rome. Chateaubriand himself, in that incom- 
plete subject. The yiartyrs, had a chance of touching us through 
the Greek or Roman fibres which live in us, and at the same time 
through the Christian chords which are not dead. 

Far be it from my desire to forbid the artist to enter upon the 
poetic conquest of the East, in which, it is said, the mental state 
of humaniU’ is a little different from ours. I am ready to grant 
a great deal to the singular and fantastic. But, once more, 
I maintain, art cannot be totally independent of sympathy, nor 
deal entirely with monsters. If you want to interest us, depict 
for us people who are similar or analogous to ourselves. Look 
well and vou will find some, even down yonder. 

The Bible — on which I know that vou and other Semitic 

scholars base vour authority for the conclusions vou draw 

• * 

regarding Phoenicia and thence Carthage (which is a Lttle 
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^tantl the Bible is filled -writh scenes and fienres which in 

hai^hness and terrors repose and console us 

\Nell. If ^ere IS nothing but harshness in Carthace. so much 
v; Carthage! There are impossible things aeainst 

r*!!? T® struggle. For a tree to grow it must' have 

ea. ^, don t go and plant it nght in the mountains of Carrara 

• K erudite part of SaJ:immb!'. \\*hat I know 

15 that n-^e or ^most nothing is known about ancient Carthage 

.Now, xh3.i justines me sumciently in saNung that I am dissatisfied 

even ircm the archaeological point of \'iew, with the svstem 

lOiiowed by the author, and with all these erudite matters which 

he nas put into the book. Possibly he has a text or a fact to 

b^g lorward in support of each peculiaiin* ; the savants mav 

amnn that he has advanced nothin? which is incompatible or 

in contradiction with the rare hype eses of our actual Punic 

knowledge. Tnese are feeble guarantees. But. on the other 

h^d. I am. like any one else, a judge of the matter of improba- 

bintt- in ■^■hat concerns the political or moral part. Well! the 

pontical side, the character of the persons, the genius of the 

people, the aspects by which the particuiar histon- of this 

seaia^mg and, in a way, chnlizin? race concerns history’ in 

gener^ and interests the great current of ci\'ilizahon, are here 

entcreiv saenneed or entirely subor-iinated to over-description, 

to a dilettantism which, finding nothing but a few* rare debris 

to fasten upon, is forced to exaggerate. The landscaoe of the 

bcoa is true, for the author hsis seen it with bis own eyes, and 

he is a painter; the monuments and edifices are more 'than 

doubtful and uncertain, for they are reconstructed entirely 

from imagination. Tne insignificant vestiges, which it is beUeved 

have been recently discovered, are of no help to him at all. But 

wnat can be unmistakably amrmed, and, moreover, with all the 

strength of one's common sense, is that at no time and in no 

place did men ever behave thus or did things happen like that. 

^^■hy did not this author, who w-as hunting for'the slightest 

scraps of erudirion, begin by sarurating himself in that fine 

chapter of Montesquieu’s on the parallel between Carthage and 

Rcme? And, in considerations of this kind, Montesquieu 

introduces *u5 again to older writers than himself. In these 

chapters by old wnters there is a fund of good common sense 

and public reason which should never be forgotten or omitted 

when an attempt is made to invest them with an element of 

noveltv and sinrularirvn After all, I would much rather know 
* • 

ab-cut Carthaginian politics than about all the mosaics and 
glass trinkets c: Carthage. 

Do vou knew what would have been the most natural and the 
trues: ferm. in the present state cf our knowledge, for any one 
to adcot who wanted to teil us about this old Punic world? 
It would have been to ’*vrlt5 a straightfoiwvard traveller’s account, 
an I::r.frjrv of this coast of Afnca from the 5\*Tte5 to Utica. 
The writer could have easilv described both the countiw' and the 
scener>’; he could have depicted the inhabitants, the confusion 
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. nersistence of races. He could also have discussed just how 
ft- it is permissible to draw conclusions from the present as to 
the oast- from the other Semitic peoples of hither Ejrv'pt. as to 
fhose of' Africa which were so broken up and so mix^-d. His 
Inve of old Carthage, since love there was, could have thus been 
satisfied* he could have reconstructed its hi.story-. indicating 
where there were lacunae, rebuilding with the help of fragments 
and the reasonable conclusions that can be deduced therefrom, 
its religion, character, and mcrurs. A writer fond of the pic- 
turesque might even have given us, in a chapter or two. in the 
form of a dream or retrospective ideal, his architectural and 
ns\’chological reconstruction—an imaginar>' reconstruction which 
from that very fact had been more plausible, since he would 
have made no assertions. That is the true and proper form 
which a fine and artistic work on Carthage might have assumed. 
The historical novel is a suspect and ambiguous mould, and in 
such matters can give us merely a medal tliat is to a great extent 
fictitious and distorted. 


Of the Descriptions and the Style 

Since the descriptions form a capital part of the book I must 
sav something about them. They are exact, they have relief, 
and sometimes an African grandeur in so far as the scenery is 
concerned: but, on the whole, they are monotonous. I should 
have preferred more gradation, a better observance of natural 
perspective. I shall never get used to that picturesque mctho<] 
which consists in describing to the point of satiety and with an 
emphasis which is every-where the same, things which we do 
not see and which we could not reasonably notice. For example, 
if people are marching at night in the darkness or by the mere 
light of the stars, one should not describe minutely blue stones 
over which they march or yellow markings on a horse's chest, 
since no one sees them. If you see a man thirty feet away you 
do not describe in detail the buttons of his breeches or the nails 
of his armour, which you have not time to distinguish, for at a 
distance details are merged in the whole. 

This defect, by the way, is not confined to M. Flaubert; it is 
common to nearly all the novelists of this age, beginning with 
Walter Scott, who, having to show us a stranger entering one 
evening into a banqueting hall, amuses himself by describing 
him from head to foot, including his stockings and shoes, as if 
guests who are seated could distinguish the lower part of an 
individual’s person. It might perhaps be possible in daylight, 
but I doubt it. The remark is Goethe's. 

As for the description of faces, it is the general expression 
which should be rendered in a word and in a flash rather than 
details of features; and the enumeration of the latter should not 
be constantly insisted upon. Once is enough. 

The mania for depicting horrors deserves also to be note<l. 
We have seen how far an undisciplined painter will go in his 
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anxiety not to resemble a Gessner, a Greuze, or a Fenelon: tor 
fear of loolmg like a flute-player or a shepherd he pretends to be 
a wolf, a jackal, or a tiger. Here I will pay no attention to 
trench susceptibilities nor to the too -ready aversion of our 
over-delicate critics. Art in itself, I recognize, must not, of 

more than it aims at morality: 
but it must not, on the other hand, go to the opposite extreme. 
Goethe, who cannot be accused of narro^vness, and who under- 
stood ever\d:hing, that universal critic whose taste is all-embracing 
and hospitable, recoiled, however, before long-dra\s-n-out, odious, 
and hideous pictures. He wanted art to be deflnitely beautiful! 
dignified, and agreeable. If you hold up the example of Shake- 
speare, who was not restraint by this preoccupation, and who 
accepted men with their passions^ and souls with their abysmal 
depths, sparing us no true situation, however horrible, no 
sincere expression, however violent, I will reply: Do as he did; 
show us men and things as they are, not more beautiful, but also 
no uglier than they are. 

You are always putting forward the cr\' of the truth and 
nothing but the truth. All right! I am w illin g to accept that, 
and I do not even ask you to make a choice. Paint the truth as 
it is, vividly and even crudely. But what we have the right to 
desire is that you should not deliberately go and choose the worst 
and prefer it to anTr’thing else. Do not let us ever become in 
hterature Like those who are called in this novel, the eaters o] 
filthy things. 

I know some people (and here I am generalizing) for whom 
talent only begins where humaniri* or natural decency — which 
is supposed to be the pro\’ince of M. Prudhomme — leaves off, 
and is overthrown : the point where the instincts become depraved 
and corrupt. This is the refinement of blas^ palates; traces of 
it ^rill be found at the close of all literatures, here at the close 
of a school. My friends, with all the good will in the world, 
I cannot share it. I will love you mdi\'idually, one by one, but 
I udll not join your sect. 

To come back to ver^* innocent tri\'ialities, unworthy, however, 
of a severe pen like that of the author of Salammbo, I do not 
know whom he wants to mvstiri' when he talks to us solemnly of 
that “bitches’ milk" which is one of the ingredients of Hanuo’s 
poultice, or of those “crushed flies' legs” which are used in the 
girl’s cosmetics, and other such singularities. “But I have 
seen that with mv owti eyes,“ the traveller will say. "I have 
even tasted that famous green sauce which is mentioned in the 
banquet of the Mercenaries." Let us leave the traveller alone 
and talk to the artist. If these are not author's jokes, the reader 
is apt to take them as such, and be does not like to be made 
a fool of. 

I am far from ha\'ing said eveiy-thing. The style of M. Flau- 
bert’s work is ver}- carefully ^\TOught and offers strong and \^e 
qualities; but it is too strained, too uniform in its turns. Ven^ 
often the expressions, by tr^ung to outdo what has already been 
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This is a defect which is almost inevitatde 
lavages and schools. Their very talent is con- 
1 advanc^ i Mv^cost they try to avoid what is common or 

One example will justify my statement. In the 
rell 1 ®°'^- V® slaves by the temble Hamilcar after his return 
section of ^ s ^ ^^w holding their breath : 

t)m a long absenc » y Meeara.’* Wlxy this enormous 

An it come about ? Delille in his aSected style 

‘b^d? Sd ■% ne voit que la nuit. n' intend que le silence." 

the Younger speaks of the siUntinm acre, an 
omewhere Ph y e ygncl sharpened by listening, a silence 

safnee is not correct. WHen the ^und fills an 
1^^ cnace it is like a wave, a succession of undulations 

’C <^01 v„T ..U »y o, 

S^^siLicelv "an enormous uproar.” But silence producing the 
Tat of an uproar is too much ; the expres^on is forced . 
E^iression^ of this sort date a book. The remarks made by 
„e of mv honourable coUeagues, M. Cuvillicr-Fleury, in this 
innection on the writers of the classical, Roman decadence, his 
Lparisons ^dth Lucan and Claudian, have much truth But 
3W IS it that I can never entirely agree with this learned critic 
/en when he seems to approach my point of view ? He was 
•latively favourable to Saiammbd; but he appeared to sacnficc 
fadame Bovary, and that I cannot consent to. On the faith 
f some letter or other from a friend and confidant he represents 
L Flaubert “in horror at the success of Madame Bovary/' Come 
3w! M. Flaubert repentant! 

Martial, in one of his epigrams, classes the works of his time 
■ two categories: the respectable, so-called serious works, w hich 
-e much esteemed but not attractive; and the others, which 
30ple cry out against but which every one wants to read. 
Flaubert wanted at any price to give us something of both. 


bat is all. 

Singular contradiction ! M. Feydeau, who for years had been 
)ing archaeology, got bored one morning at not being read, 
id wrote Fanny: M. Flaubert, who had just written Madame 
ovary, as if humiliated at being too much read, began to compose 
s archaeological novel. It has already been much read and it 
ifi be read; but will it be re-reaul? Should the reading of a 
lem-novel produce on us the same effect as if we were entering 
battalion bristling with pikes ? 

I differ therefore with my honourable and much reconciled 
lUeague on the relative merits of the two works. He prefers 
book which is, above all, a book: I prefer a book which is, 
>ove all, life. And to seek my comparison outside our own 
nes, it is better to have wTitten Gil Bias than Sithos. Madame 
Tvary is not Gil Bias, and Saiammbd is much stronger Uian 
thos, but you understand what 1 mean. 
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COKCLUSION 

Let US come back to life, to what is within the province and 
scope of aU, to what our age most desires, and what can sincerely 
touch and charm it. Nothing is lost or compromised, and I shall 
have expressed myself very badly if I have not indicated my 
esteem for the author, even whilst criticizing him at such length 
There was something grandiose in his undertaking; his execution 
of it shows power. The misfortune of having failed {as I think) 
in his chief pu^ose, is therefore not very great. After all the 
mania for the impossible is that of the strong. There are wold 
and proud birds which like to perch only on rocks so precipitous 
that, as Homer says, only the sun has set foot on them. 
M. Flaubert's error has been chiefly in his system: the talent 
remains intact. Most of his defects come from his v^ill: let 
that same will remove them. May he remain the man of his 
ovm temperament, only lea\dng aside his prejudices. He has 
not conquered or tamed Africa; that happened to Charles V 
and many others. But on the whole he does not emerge 
diminished or lessened from this expedition or this adventure. 
He comes out of it ^rith the esteem of the learned archeologists 
and erudite Semitic scholars who are flattered in the object of 
their studies; with the esteem again, nay more than that, of a 
few eminent minds who love strength to the point of admiring 
the abuse of it, and who, merely from having seen him heroically 
display such \’igour, have desired to make his acquaintance. 
All that we ask, we of the humble herd of Parisian mortals, is 
that he will come back to us again the same as before, with 
bronzed face, but a little mellower and x^ith slightly softer 
heart; hamng cast aside down yonder on the African shore all 
his excess of fuiy* and of avenging rage; still armed but not 
pitiless. Another work, and one for which we may not have 
to "wait so long, is due from him. Few fertile years are accorded 
to men, even to those of truest talent. We must know how to 
use it, so as at the right moment to lodge and anchor ourselves 
in the hearts and memoiy’ of our contemporaries. That is the 
surest way to posterity. Let him give us then, without delay, 
and ■w-ithout troubling too much about that st>de in which he is 
a big enough master to be able to relax a little, a strong, powerful, 
well-observed, li\nng work, possessing certainly the delicate and 
bitter qualities of the first, stamped with his ori^nality alwa\'s 
and with his temperament (we are not asking him to abandon 
that), but a work in which there will be a vein that will please 
all, and one, if only one, touch of consolation. 
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The following is Flaubert’s answer to Sainte-Beuve . 

December 1862. 

My dear Master, — Your third article on Salammbd has 
“appeased" me (I was never very furious). My most intimate 
friends were somewhat angry at lie other two; but I myself, to 
whom you have frankly told what you think of my big book, am 
grateful to you for having blended so much clemency with your 
criticism. Once more, therefore, and very sincerely, I thank you 
for the tokens of aiJection that you show me, and, without 
lingering over courtesies, I begin my "Apology." 

Are you, first of all, quite sure — in your general judgment — 
that you have not yielded a little too much to your nervous 
impressions? The subject of my book all this barbarous. 
Oriental, Molochistical world — displeases you "in itself!" You 
begin by suspecting the reality of my reproduction, and then 
you say to me: "After all, it may be true;" and by way of 
conclusion: "So much the worse if it is true"l You are 
astonished every minute; and you are vexed with me because 
you are astonished. Nevertheless I cannot help it! Should 
I have embellished, weakened, falsified, "Gallicized"! But you 
yourself reproach me with having made a poem, with having 
been classic in the bad sense of the word, and you assail me with 
The Martyr s\ 

Now Chateaubriand's system seems to me to be diametrically 
the opposite of mine. He started from a perfectly ideal stand- 
point; he dreamed of "typical" martyrs. I have sought to fix 
a mirage by applying the methods of the modern world to 
antiquity, and have tried to be simple. Laugh as much as you 
like! Yes, I say "simple," not sober. Nothing is more com- 
plicated than a Barbarian. But I come to your articles in order 
to defend myself, and fight you foot to foot. 

At the outset I impeach you respecting Hanno's Periplus, 
which Montesquieu admired and I do not admire at all. Who 
could now^ be made to believe that this is an "original" docu- 
ment? It is evidently translated, abridged, cut, and arranged 
by a Greek. No Oriental, whoever he may be, ever wTOte in 
that style. I call the emphatic and redundant Eschmounazar 
inscription to witness! People who call themselves sons of 
God, the eye of God (see the Hamaker inscriptions), arc not 
simple, as you understand simplicity. Moreover, you will grant 
me that the Greeks had no comprehension of the barbaric 
w’orld. If they had comprehended any part of it they would 
not have been Greeks. The East was repugnant to Hellenism. 
How they travestied everything foreign that fell into their 
hands! I will say the same of Polybius. As far as facts are 
concerned I consider him an incontestable authority; but for 
anything that he has not seen (or that he has intentionally 
omitted, for he too had a method and a school) I am w'ell satisfied 
to seek elsewhere. Hanno's Pen plus, then, is not "a Cartha- 
ginian monument," and is very far from being "the only one," 
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^ you say it is. The Marseilles inscription, written in genuine 
i^UDic, IS a genuine Carthaginian monument. It is a simple 
one. I allow, for it is a tariff, and it is still less so than the famous 
rerxpliis, m which a little comer of the marv’ellous makes itself 
seen through the Greek;— were it only those gorilla skins which 
were taken for human skins, and were hung up in the temple 
of Moloch {translate Saturn), the description of which I have 
spared you ; and that is something for which you should thank 
me! I will even tell you, between ourselves, that Hanno's 
Periplus is perfectly hateful to me, after ha\'ing read and re-read 
it with the four dissertations by Bougainville (in the Memoires de 
V Academic des Inscriptions), without counting many a thesis for 
the doctorate — Hanno's Periplus being a subject for theses. 

As to my heroine I do not defend her. According to you she 
resembles “a sentimental Ehdra." Velleda, or Madame Bovar>\ 
But no! Velleda is active, intelligent, European. Madame 
Bovar>' is tossed by thronging passions; Salammbo, on the 
contrary’, remains riveted by a fixed idea. She is a maniac, a 
species of Saint Theresa. No matter! I am not sure of her 
realit\’; for neither you nor I, nor any one ancient or modern, 
can know the Eastern woman, for the reason that it is impossible 
to associate with her. 

You accuse me of deficiency in logic, and you ask me: "Vhy 
did the Carthaginians massacre the Barbarians?” The reason 
is very simple: they hate the Mercenaries; the latter fall into 
their power; they are the stronger and they kill them. But 
"the news,” you say, "might have reached the camp from time 
to time." Bv what means? And who, pray, would have 
brought it? The Carthaginians? But to what end? Bar- 
barians ? But there were no more left in the town ! Strangers ? 
Persons unconcerned ? But I was careful to point out that no 
communication existed between Carthage and the army! 

With respect to Hanno (the "bitch's milk," be it said in 
passing, is not a "jest”; it was, and still is, a remedy against 
leprosy; see the article "Leprosy” in the Dictionary of Medical 
Scieyices’, a bad article too, the data of which I have rectified 
in accordance with my own observ'ations made at Damascus 
and in Nubia), — Hanno, I say, escapes because the Mercenaries 
voluntarily permit him to escape. They are not yet exasperated 
with him. Their indignation comes afterwards with reflection; 
for they take a long time to comprehend all the perfidy of the 
Ancients (see the beginning of my fourth chapter). Matho 
"prowls like a madman” round Carthage. Madman is the 
proper word. Was not love, as the Ancients conceived it, a 
madness, a curse, a disease sent by the Gods? Polybius would 
be much "astonished," you say, to see his Matho in such a 
condition. I do not think that he would, and M. de Voltaire 
would not have shared in this astonishment. Recollect what 
he says in Candide (in the old woman's stor>-) of the \dolence of 
the passions in Africa: ‘‘It is fire, vitriol, etc.” 

Regarding the aqueduct: "We are here in improbability up 
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to the eyes/’ Yes, my dear master, you are right, and more so 
than you think — but not in the way that you think. I will 
tell you further on my opinion of this episode, which was intro- 
duced, not for the sake of describing the aqueduct, which gave 
me a great deal of trouble, but in order to bring my two heroes 
suitably into Carthage. It is. moreover, a reminiscence of an 
anecdote told by Polyaenus (Stratagems of War), the stor\' of 
Theodorus, Cleon's friend, on the occasion of the capture of 
Sestos by the people of Abydos. 

"One feels the want of a lexicon." This is a reproach which 
I deem supremely unjust. I might have overwhelmed the 
reader with technical words. Far from doing so, I have taken 
pains to translate everything into French. I have not employed 
one peculiar word, ^rithout following it up immediately with 
its explanation. I except the names of coins, measures, and 
months, which are indicated by the sense of the passage. But 
if you meet with "kreutzer,” "yard," "piastre," or "penny" in 
a page, does that prevent you from understanding it? \\'hat 
would you have said if I had called Moloch "Melek," Hannibal 
"Han-Baal," Carthage "Kartadda," and if. instead of saying 
that the slaves at the mill wore muzzles, I had written "pausi- 
capze"? As to the names of perfumes and precious stones. 
I was obliged to take the names which are in Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and Athenaeus. For plants I employed the Latin names, 
the received words, instead of Arabic or Phoenician words. Thus 
I said "Lawsonia" instead of "Henneh," and even had the 
kindness to write "Lausonia" with a "u," which is an error, 
and not to add inermis, which would have been more exact. 
In like manner I write "antimony" for " Kok'heul" and spare 
Vou "sulphurous," ungrateful feliowM But out of regard for 
the French reader I cannot write Hannibal and Hamilcar without 
an "h," since there is a rough breathing on the "a," and as to 
adhering to Rollin! come, be reasonable! 


As to the "temple of Tanith," I am sure of ha\’ing recon- 
structed it as it was, from the treatise on the Syrian Goddess, 
the medals belonging to the Duke of Lu>'nes, the knowledge 
that we possess of the temple of Jerusalem, a passage by Saint 
Jerome quoted by Selden (de Diis Syriis), the plan of the temple 
of Gozzo, which is quite Carthaginian, and better than all, the 
ruins of the temple of Thugga, which I saw^ myself with my 
own eyes, and of which no traveller nor antiquary, that I know 
of, has spoken. No matter, you will say. it is funny! Be it so! 
As to the description in itself, from the literaiy- standpoint. 
I myself consider it quite comprehensible, nor is the drama 
impeded by it, for Spendius and Matho remain in the foreground, 
and ame not lost from sight. There is not an isolated, gratuitous 
description in my book; they are all subservient to my characters, 
and have an influence immediate or remote upon the action. 

I am also unable to accept the expression "Chinese ornamen- 
tation/' as applied to Salammbo's chamber, in spite of the 
epithet "exquisite” w’hich relieves it (as "devouring” does 
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"dogs” ill the famous Dream)» because I have not inserted a 
single detail which is not in the Bible, and which is not still 
met with in the East. You repeat that the Bible is not a guide 
to Carthage (which is a disputable point) : but the Hebrews were 
more akin to the Carthaginians than the Chinese, as you will 
allow. Moreover, there are climatic matters which are eternal. 
For the furniture and costumes I refer vou to the passages 
collected in the 21st dissertation of Abb6 ^lignot (Mhnoires de 
V Academic des Inscriptions, volume xl or xli, I forget which). 

As to this taste "for operatic effect, pomp, and emphasis,” 
why, pray, do you hold that things were not so once — since 
they are so now! Ceremonial \'isits, prostrations, invocations, 
censings, and all the rest of them, were not invented by Mahomet, 
I suppose. 

It is the same with Hannibal. V%hy do you think that 
I have made his childhood "fabulous”? Is it because of his 
killing an eagle? A great miracle in a country^ where eagles 
abound 1 If the scene had been laid in the Gauls, I should have 
made use of an owl, a wolf, or a fox. But, Frenchman that you 
are, vou are accustomed, in spite of yourself, to consider the 
eagle' as a noble bird, as a s^unbol rather than as a li\dng creature. 
Nevertheless eagles exist. 

You ask me where I got "such an idea of the Council of 
Carthage’*? But in all analogous circumstances at times of 
revolution, from the Convention to the American Parliament, 


where only lately they were exchanging blows of sticks and 
revolver-shots, such sticks and revolvers were carried (like 
my daggers) in the sleeve of a great-coat. And my C^artha- 
ginians are more decent, too, than the Americans, since the 
public was not present. You quote against me a big authority, 
Aristotle. But Aristotle, who was more than eighth' ye^ 
before my period, is of no weight here. Moreover, the Stagyrite 
is grosslv mistaken when he asserts that "neither riot nor t>Tant 
was ever seen at Carthage." Do you wish for dates? Here 
are some: the conspiracy of Carthalon had taken place, 530 b.c. , 
the encroachments of Mago, 460; H ann o s conspiracy, 337* 
Eomilcar’s conspiracy. 307. But I pass by Aristotle. Let 

^^Vo^^reproach me w-ith ''the carbuncles formed of the urine 
of the Ivnx." This is from Theophrastus, in his Treatise on 
Pre'f-'us S!'~^-es — and so much the worse for him! I was almost 
for-etting Spendius. ^Vell no, my dear master, his stratagem 

H neithef "o-dd” nor "strange.” It is almost ster^t^. It 

was provided me by -than {History of Animals) ^nd by 
l^lrata^ms). It was even so well known smee the 
Megara bv Antipater (or Antigonus), that ^ were r^ed^o^ 
r^-ith elephants, expressly that the big beasts might ^ 
fnehtened bv the little ones. In a word, it was a usu^ tock, 
and was probably a ver>- hackneyed one Spendius s tim^ 
I was not obliged to go back to Samson; for I rejected, as far 
as possible, all details belonging to legendarj- epochs. 
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I come to Hamilcar’s riches. The description, whatever you 
may say, is m the background. Hamilcar predominates over it. 
and I believe it to be quite natural. The sudete's anger goes on 
increasing in proportion as he perceives the depredations that 
have been committed in his house. Far from being “beside 
himself the whole time/' he does not break out until the end, 
when he meets with a personal insult. “That this -visit does 
not render him prepossessing ” is of no importance to me, since 
it was no part of my duty to paneg>-rire him; but I do not think 
that I have “caricatured him at the e.vpense of the rest of his 
character." The man who farther on slays the Mercenaries in 
the way that I have shown (which is a nice feature in his son 
Hannibal in Italy), is just the same as he who has his g'Oods 
adulterated, and his slaves flogged to death. 

You caNdl at the “eleven thousand three hundred and ninety- - 
six men" in his army, and ask me: “How do you know this 
number? who told it to you ? " But this you have just yourself 
seen, since I stated the number of men that there were in the 
difierent corps of the Punic army. It is simply the total of the 
addition sum, and not one thrown in at random to give an 
appearance of precision. 

There is neither “malicious \'ice" nor “foolery" in my serpent. 
The chapter is a species of oratorical precaution to tone do'vn 
the scene in the tent which, but for the serpent, might have 
caused an outc^\^ I preferred an immodest enect (if immodesty 
there be) with a serpent rather than with a man. Before lea-ving 
her house Salammbo entwines herself with the genius of her 
f amil y, with the very religion of her country under its most 
ancient symbol. That is all. This may possibly be “ unbe- 
coming in an Iliad or a Pharsalia," but I did not pretend to 
write the Iliad or the Pharsalia. 

Neither is it my fault if storms are frequent in Tunis at the 
end of summer. Chateaubriand no more invented storms than 
sunsets, and both, it seems to me, belong to the whole world. 
Note, moreover, that the soul of the tale is Moloch, Fire, Thunder. 
The God is acting here under one of his forms; he is subduing 
Salammbo. The thunder was therefore quite in its place ; it is 
the voice of Moloch, who is waiting outside. Yon will further 
acknowledge that I have spared you “the classic description of 
a storm." And then my poor storm does not take up in all three 
lines, and those at di^erent places I The fire -which follows 
was suggested by an episode in the history of Massinissa, by 
another in the history of Agathocles. and by a passage in Hirtius 
— aU three in analogous circumstances. I do not leave the 
atmosphere, or even -the country', in which my action proceeds, 
as you see. 

With reference to Salammbo’s perfumes you credit me with 
more imagination than I possess. Pray smell and inhale Judith 
and Esther in the Bible! They were literally soaked and 
poisoned -with perfumes. And this is what I -w-as careful to say 
as soon as Salammbo 's sickness wa^ in question 
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Why, too. w-iU you not allow that ''the disappearance of the 
zaimph" counted for “something” in the loss of the battle, 
since the army of the Mercenaries contained men who believed 
in the zaimph? I indicate the principal causes (three miUtar>’ 
movements) of this loss; then I add the other as a secondary- 
and ultimate cause. 

To say that I have "invented tortures” at the funeral of the 
Barbarians is not accurate. Hendreich [Carthago, sen Carth. 
respublica, 1664I has collected passages to prove that the 
Carthaginians were accustomed to mutilate the corpses of their 
enemies; and you are astonished that Barbarians who are van- 
quished, desperate, maddened, will not do the like to them, vriW 
not do as much on one occasion and on one occasion onlv ? 
Need I remind you of Madame de Lamballe, the "Mobiles” in 
’48. and of what is actually going on in the United States? 

I have been, on the contrary, sober and mild. 

And since we are speaking our minds to each other, I will 
frankly acknowledge, my dear master, that "the Sadie pungency 
of imagination” wounded me a little. Ail your words are of 
weight. But such an expression from you when printed becomes 
almost a stigma. Do you forget that I have sat on the benches 
of the "Correctionnelle,” attainted of outrages upon morals, and 
that fools and \'illains find weapons in ever^rihing? Do not 
therefore be astonished if one of these days you read in some 
pett\’. slanderous journal, such as there are in existence, some- 
thing analogous to this: "M. G. Flaubert is a disciple of De 
Sade. His friend, sponsor, and master has himself said so 
clearly enough when criticizing him, though with that subtleU’ 
and good-humoured raillery which, etc.” WTiat could I reply 
- — or do ? 

I bow to what follows. You are right, my dear master; 
I have given the thumb-stroke, I have strain^ history', and, 
as you well sav, " I wanted to make a siege.” But with a military' 
subject where is the harm? and then I did not altogether invent 
this siege; I only exaggerated it a little. That is the whole 

of mv fault. 

But as to the "passage in Montesquieu” relating to the 
immolation of children, I rebel. There is not a "doubt” in my 
mind as to this horror. (Just think that human sacrifices were 
not completely abolished in Greece at the battle of Leuctia, 
370 B.c.) In spite of the condition imposed by Gelon (480), two 
hundred children, according to Diodorus, w'ere burnt in the war 
a^^ainst Agathocles (302), and for later periods I refer to Silius 
lUlicus. Eusebius, and especially to Saint Augustine, who 
affirms that the thing was still sometimes done in his time. 

You regret that I did not introduce a philosopher among the 
Greeks, a reasoner charged with giving us a course of etlucs, md 
performing good actions — a gentleman in short, fee^g like 
ourselves.” But come! was this possible? Aratus, whom you 
recall to me, is the ver>^ model that I selected, when imaging 
Soendius : he was a man of escalades and stratagems, "who killed 
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sentnes at night well enough, and found himself dazzled by the 
daylight. I denied myself a contrast, it is true; but it was an 
easy contrast, a contrast laboured and false. 

I have finished the analysis and come to your judgment. You 
are perhaps right in your speculations on the application of the 
historical romance to antiquity, and it is quite possible that 
I have failed. Nevertheless, in accordance with all the proba- 
bilities, and v-dth my own impressions. I believe that I have 
made something that resembles Carthage. But that is not the 
question. I laugh at archaeology! If the colouring is not one. 
if the details jar, if the morals are not derived from religion, 
and the deeds from passions, if the characters are not coherent, 
if the costumes are not appropriate for use and the architecture 
for the climate, if, in a word, there is not harmony. I am wrong— 
not othenWse. All depends upon that. 

But the atmosphere irritates you ! I know, or rather I feel 
this. Why, instead of remaining at your own personal stand- 
point your lettered, modem, Parisian standpoint — why did you 

not come over to my side? The human soul is >10/ the same 
ever>^'here. whatever M. Levallois may say.^ The slightest 
inspection of the world will prove the contrary. I even believe 
that I was not so hard upon humanity' in Salammbd as in Madayyie 
Bovary. The curiosity, the love which impelled me towards 
vanished religions and peoples, has in it something moral and 
sympathetic, it seems to me. 

As to style, I have sacrificed less to finish of phrase and period 
in fhtii book than in the other. Metaphors are rare in it, and the 
epithets are positive. If I put the word "blue” before "stones,” 
it is, believe me, because "blue" is the proper word; and be 
equ^y assured that the colour of stones can be very well dis- 
tinguished by starlight. Question all travellers in the East on 
this point, or go there yourself and see. 

And since you blame me for using certain words, "enormous" 
among others, which I do not defend (although excessive silence 
may produce the effect of an uproar), I too have to reproach you 
for certain expressions. 

I did not understand the quotation from D^saugiers, nor its 
object. I knit my brows at Carthaginian "trinkets," — "deuce 
of a mantle" — "ragout,” and "all-spiced” for Salammbo who 
"toys with the serpent,” — at the "handsome Libyan rogue" 
who is neither handsome nor a rogue — and at Schahabarim's 
"libertine” imagination. 

One last question, O master, and an improper one: why do 
you consider Schahabarim almost comical, and your Port-Royal 
worthies so serious? In my eyes, M. Singlin is dismal by the 
side of my elephants. I look upon tattooed Barbarians as being 
less anti-human, less peculiar, less funny, and less uncommon 
than people who live in common and call one another "Sir,” 
until death! And it is just because they are so remote from 

* In one of his articles in the Otnnum NaiiotuiU on Salamynbo. 
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your talent in making me understand them. 
For I believe in Port-Royal, and am less anxious to live there 
than at Carthage. It, too, was exclusive, unnatural, strained, 
all of a piece, and yet true. \\*hy will you not admit the exist- 
ence of two truths, tv,-o contxarA’ extravagances, two diflerent 
monstrosities ? 

I am going to finish. A little patience! Are vou curious to 
know the enormous faults ("enormous" is in its place here) that 
I find in m}' book. Here they are : 

1. The pedestal is too large for the statue. Now* as "too 
much” is never a transgression, but "not enough " is. one hundred 
pages more would have been needed, relating to Salammbo alone. 

2. Some transitions are wanting. They did e.xist: but I cut 
them out or over-shortened them, fearing to be tedious. 

3. In Chapter IV everA'thing relating to Cisco is of the same 
tonality as the second part of Chapter II (Hanno). The situation 
is the same, and there is no progression of efiect. 

4. Ever^’thing extending from the battle of the Macaras as 
far as the serpent, and all Chapter XIII to the numbering of the 
Barbarians, sinks and disappears in the recollection. These are 
dull, transitory' passages belonging to the background, which 
I was unfortunately unable to avoid, and which make the book 
heaA-y' in spite of the efforts after agility which I have been able 
to put forth. They are those which have cost me most, which 
I like least, and for which I am most grateful to myself. 


5. The aqueduct. 

Now for a confession! My secret opinion is that there was 
no aqueduct at Carthage at all, in spite of the actual ruins of the 
aqueduct. Accordingly I was careful to anticipate all objections 
beforehand by a hA'pocritical phrase addressed to archeologists. 
I put mv foot into it heaAdly, by recalhng that it was a Roman, 
and at that time a novel invention, and that the present aqueduct 


had been reconstructed upon the old one. The remembrance of 
Belisarius cutting the Roman aqueduct at Carthage pursued me, 
and then it was a fine entrance for Spendius and Matho. No 
matter! mv aqueduct is a piece of cowardice! Confiieor. 

6. Another and last piece of roguery*: Hanno. 

From love of clearness I have falsifi^ history- so far as it 
relates to his death. He was crucified, it is true, by the Mer- 
cenaries, but in Sardinia. The general crucified at Tunis, 
opposite Spendius, was called Hanmbal. But what confusion 

this would have caused to the reader! ... 

Such, my dear master, is what, in my opinion, is worst in 
my book. I do not teU you what I consider good. But^ 
assured that I have not constructed a fanciful Carthage. The 
documents about Carthage are in existence, and they are not 
all in Movers. We must look a Uttle farther for them. Thus 
Ammianus Marcellinus furnished me with the .rorf ^orm of a 
gate, the poem of Corippus (the Johannevs) with many detaiN 

resnectinc the African colonies, etc. . -v 

S then my example .sill be Uttle foUowed. So where li 
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the danger? The Leconte de Lisles and Baudelaires are less 

to be dreaded than the and the in this gentle countr\', 

France, where superficiality' is a quality’, and where the common- 
place, the facile, and the sHly are always applauded, adopted, 
and adored. There is no risk of corrupting any one in aspiring 
to greatness. Am I forgiven? 

I conclude by once more thanking you, my dear master. 
WTiile giving me scratches, you have very* tenderly pressed my 
hands, and although you have laughed a little in my face, you 
have none the less made me three great bows, three very detailed 
and very considerable articles, which must have been more 
painful to y’ourself than to me. It is especial^- for this that 
I am grateful to y’ou. The counsels at the close will not be thrown 
away, nor will y’ou have had to do with one devoid of sense or 
gratitude. — Sincerely yours, 

Gustave Flaubert. 


Sainte-Beuve replied to this letter by’ the following note : 

25th December, 1S62. 

My dear Friend, — I was waiting with impatience for your 
promised letter. I read it yesterday evening, and I am reading 
it over again this morning. I no longer regret having written 
the articles, since I have induced you to bring out all your reasons 
in this way’’. This African sun has been singular in one respect, 
that it has in all of us caused an eruption of all our humours, 
even our secret ones. Salaynmbo, independently of the lady’, is 
just now the name of a battle, of many battles. I intend to 
do this: my articles remain as they’ are, and when reprinting 
them I shall place your "Apology,” as you call it, at the end of 
the volume, \tithout any’ further reply from me. I had said 
every’thing; you reply; and the attentive reader must be the 
judge. What I especially’ appreciate, and what every one will 
be sensible of, is that loftiness of mind and character "which has 
enabled you to support my contradictions with perfect frank- 
ness, and which gains you perforce even higher esteem. M. Lebrun 
{of ^e Academy), who is a just mao, said to me the other day 
concerning y’ou : "After all he will come out of it a bigger fellow 
than he was before.” This vnU be the general and ultimate 
impression* 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
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